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FACE   YOUR   PARTNERS 
A.  S.  M. 


CqUTH  was  having  tea  in  the  Whitney's  music-room,  a 

LKC  room  made  for  that  leisurely  amber-colored  hour. 
tela  Sunlight,  mellow  afternoon  sunlight,  poured  in  the 
long  glass  windows,  shattered  in  gleaming  splinters  through 
a  gold-fish  howl  and  lay  in  still  pools  on  the  polished  wood 
floor.  There  was  one  pool,  the  reflection  of  the  gold-fish 
howl,  in  which  flecks  of  light  darted  and  swirled  liquidly. 
Brass  shone  at  the  fire-place.  Above,  on  the  mantel-piece 
stood  a  row  of  Chinese  porcelain  plates,  the  inside  curve  of 
each  gleaming.  A  Greek  frieze  flowed  around  the  walls,  the 
figures  still  dancing  to  echoes  of  music  although  the  shining 
lid  of  the  piano  was  closed.  The  room  was  still,  for  even  the 
ripple  of  conversation  and  the  small  tinkle  of  tea-cups  and 
spoons  seemed  enveloped  and  drowned  in  the  liquid  sunlight. 
Behind  the  maple-wood  table  Mrs.  Whitney,  fragile  and  cool 
as  a  spray  of  freesia,  sat  pouring  clear  golden  tea.  There 
were  buns,  rich  brown  with  a  flaky  crust,  and 
malade  that  she  asked  the  boys  to  pass. 

It  was  a  gracious  room,  surrounding  one  with  its 
warmth  and  color.  Ruth  could  not  understand  how  the 
Whitney  s  had  conceived  of  it  or  how.  having  created  it,  they 
were  not  part  of  their  creation.  She  wondered  that  it  did 
not  absorb  their  cool  reserve  and  break  down  their  severe 
detachment. 

Reeve,  though,  stood  before  her,  as  usual,  frigidly 
polite.  His  demeanor  and  appearance  had  always  the  spot- 
less impeccability  of  white  kid  gloves.  He  bowed  slightly 
and  offered  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

They  were  always  like  that,  standing  stiffly  in  front  of 
her.    "Face  your  partners,  bow,  advance,  the  gentleman  will 


orange-mar- 
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now  take  the  lady's  hand."  Ruth  always  seemed  to  hear  such 
directions  being  given  to  the  Whitneys  by  an  invisible  mon- 
itor. Perhaps  the  shade  of  some  old  dancing  master  had 
become  their  guardian  angel  and  they  responded  with  danc- 
ing school  precision  to  the  snap  of  his  ghostly  fingers.  One 
pictured  them  standing  in  a  straight  line  as  they  appeared 
in  countless  photographs  taken  of  the  family  at  all  stages  of 
its  development.  In  every  room  of  the  house  one  met  the 
children  posed  in  graduated  steps,  erect,  staring  straight 
ahead  as  if  they  had  just  clicked  their  patent-leather  heels 
together. 

But  this  dancing  school  pattern,  this  bow  of  Reeve's, 
Ruth  felt,  were  not  merely  physical,  they  expressed  a  mental 
attitude.  Talking  with  him,  she  never  felt  that  she  was  walk- 
ing by  his  side  but  always  standing  opposite  him.  Facing 
each  other  they  bowed,  retreated,  exchanged  compliments 
but  never  progressed  in  the  same  direction. 

This  afternoon  seeing  their  home  for  the  first  time  the 
pattern  was  particularly  baffling.  The  room  was  beautiful. 
She  turned  from  one  thing  to  another  and  felt  drenched  with 
delight.  But  that  was  not  enough,  she  must  tell  them  that 
she  loved  these  things:  lustrous  flowered  porcelain;  freesia 
in  a  transparent  tumbler- shaped  bowl,  with  the  green  stems 
showing  through;  two  little  volumes,  bound  in  smooth  tree- 
calf  leather  of  John  Donne ;  the  flecks  of  light  darting  from 
coppery  scales  of  gold-fish.  She  found  herself  blundering 
with  childish  enthusiasm  "how  beautiful,"  and  "I  love  that 
color,"  and  "this  is  exquisite,"  expecting  in  their  answers  to 
find  those  avenues  that  generally  open  to  "do  you  like  that,  I 
always  .  .  ."  and  "I'm  glad  you  like  that  because  .  .  .".  In- 
stead, they  smiled  condescendingly  with  a  disconcerting  and 
final  "you  are  very  kind."  Impeccably  polite  in  outward 
action  why,  mentally,  were  they  always  closing  doors,  firmly 
and  quietly  in  the  face  of  her  admiration? 

Reeve  was  at  the  piano  now,  his  hands  brushing  the 
cream  keys  lightly.  He  was  playing  a  Bach  chorale.  She 
listened  for  the  touch  of  German  stolidity  in  the  Lutheran 
hymn  base  and — weaving  under  it,  about  it,  coming  to  the 
surface  now — the  melody  like  a  stream  in  winter  from  under 
the  crust  of  ice.  He  played  lucidly  and  distinctly.  The 
threads  of  melody,  clear  and  unblurred  wove  in  and  out,  each 
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part  cool  and  detached.    She  thoughl  of  the  freesia  stems  in 

water. 

He  Stopped  and   turned   to  see  if  she  liked  it  and  then 

smiling,  touched  the  keys  again.    Ruth  had  a  sudden  feeling 
of   exultation.     The   dancing-school    pattern    was   broken. 

There  were  no  hows,  no  words,  no  people,  just  this  disem- 
bodied music  drowning  everything— their  detachment  and 

her  hot-handed  enthusiasm. 

Debussy  he  was  playing  now:  Jar  din  sous  la  Pluie, 
She  saw  not  rain  but  sunlight,  liquid  drops  of  sunlight,  spill- 
ing, darting,  gleaming  on  the  floor. 

It  was  over.  The  music  stopped  on  the  keys.  It  still 
turned  and  spilled  in  the  dappled  pool  of  sunlight.  It  still 
flowed  in  the  figures  on  the  wall. 

Reeve  walked  slowly  across  the  room. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  at  last,  "that  was — perfect.  You 
must  tell  me  ..." 

He  smiled,  "You  are  very  kind.  I  .  .  ."  he  started  and 
then  finished  abruptly,  "won't  you  have  some  more  tea?" 

"Thank  you  very  much,  two  sugar,  and  cream  please." 
She  tried  not  to  laugh.  Faintly  the  snap  of  fingers  echoed 
in  her  mind  and  a  voice  repeating  "Face  your  partners — 
bow — retreat." 
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TIED 
Anne  Lloyd  Easinger 


IF  their  very  good  friend  had  not  been  there,  sitting  on 
the  other  side  of  his  wife's  bed,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  tell  her  at  once.  It  is  hard  to  stop  words  that 
are  bubbling  off  the  end  of  your  tongue.  He  had  had  to  clap 
the  cover  on  so  fast  that  it  took  his  breath  away,  and  then 
his  heart  felt  like  bursting,  because  there  wasn't  half  enough 
room  in  it  for  his  news.  You  can't  put  a  flower  back  in  its 
bud  once  it  has  unfurled!  And  his  life  had  unfurled!  Ah, 
well,  but  he  had  to  put  a  pretense  of  a  cover  over  it;  it  was 
too  sacred  to  show  in  its  first  movement  to  an  outsider,  how- 
ever dear  to  them.  He  would  close  his  lips  until  the  man's 
departure. 

The  day  was  made  for  joy.  Here  were  spring,  and  re- 
turning health  showing  red  in  Mareella's  cheeks;  and — yes, 
a  street-organ  approaching  slowly,  the  jolly  "canned  music" 
which  Marcella  laughingly  called  her  private  phonograph. 
For  she  depended  on  the  city  for  entertainment — his  wife! 
Poor  man's  entertainment,  found  in  street  scenes  and  shop- 
windows,  and  organs.  Wait,  Marcella!  You  will  enjoy 
purchased  pleasure  soon!  New  York  will  open  her  best  to 
you  then!  He  found  himself  pressing  his  feet  against  the 
floor  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  flying.  Then,  he  tried 
very  hard  to  think  of  something  else.  At  any  other  time, 
for  instance,  he  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  meet  this  fel- 
low-countryman of  theirs,  from  the  same  Italian  town,  who 
had  gone  to  live  in  California  shortly  after  his  immigration 
ten  years  ago,  and  had  not  seen  them  in  all  that  time.  The 
dear,  familiar  features  of  the  fellow,  his  crisp  black  hair  and 
his  honest,  radiant  face  brought  back  to  the  little  Italian's 
mind  all  the  charm  of  the  home  they  had  left  together.  His 
busy  tongue  was  twisted  in  its  dialect.  He  could  converse 
of  people  that  nobody  else  in  the  whole  world  knew  so  well. 
But — Giovanni  could  not  feel  really  homesick ;  not  as  he  had 
been  in  past  years.  Xoav  he  planned  to  go  back  some  time 
to  visit ;  and  so  these  reminders  brought  no  pain. 
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The  good  friend  had  given  his  wife  roses.  They  were 
jug  beside  her  bed,  and  every  now  and  then  six-  turned 
her  face  to  them  and  touched  them  with  her  fingers.  They 
were  crisp  and  close;  great,  swelling  buds,  like  his  own  secret 
flower.  She  loved  flowers!  How  often  in  the  past  ten  years 
they  had  gone  walking  in  search  of  florisl  shops,  and  had 
stood  admiring  the  bloom  through  the  hard  glass  pane,  not 
being  able  to  afford  them!  On  greal  occasions  the  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding,  and  the  great  feasts  he  would  go 
and  buy  her  one  flower,  just  a  single  fat  hud  like  these-  in 
the  pitcher.  At  first  they  had  to  go  into  a  tumbler,  because 
he  did  not  possess  anything  else.  Later  he  saved  up  and 
bought  a  slender  tube,  just  the  size  for  a  single  rose.  Now 
he  would  have  to  buy  a  large  vase,  to  hold  the  bouquets  that 
he  would  bring. 

But  he  would  not  always  have  to  buy  Howers.  They 
would  bring  them  to  him  after  his  performance.  First  there 
would  he  the  busy  preparation  in  his  dressing-room:  paint 
and  powder  and  satins  going  on;  then  there  would  he  the 
dazzle  of  lights  as  he  came  upon  the  most  magnificent  stage 
in  America;  then  a  sea  of  faces  would  he  distinguishable, 
like  angel-faces  in  heaven;  only  these  faces  would  he  his 
audience,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lights,  waiting  for  him  to 
sing.  And  then  would  come  the  ecstacy  of  his  own  voice, 
that  would  carry  him  far  out  and  up  out  of  sight  of  the  faces, 
the  lights.  He  would  feel,  as  always,  like  a  man  drowning 
in  the  sea — the  sea  of  his  own  singing.  He  would  be  like  a 
thirsty  soul  finding  water  for  the  first  time  after  long 
drought.  He  would  hold  them  all  still  by  the  golden  beauty 
of  his  voice,  and  then — then  later  would  come  the  applause, 
the  cries  of  "Bravo!" — the  clapping  of  all  those  people  .  .  .  . 
And  when  he  went  back  again,  his  dressing-room  would  con- 
tain the  flowers  that  his  wife  loved. 

Years  had  passed  since  first  he  had  begun  to  hope  for 
success.  Hard  years  for  him  and  for  his  little  wife.  He 
must  work  to  keep  them  in  clothes  and  food.  He  must  pay 
for  the  lessons  with  the  masters.  He  must  preserve  his 
health  for  his  art,  and  train  and  sing  every  day.  At  first  he 
could  only  take  from  a  very  poor  teacher;  then  later  a  better 
one;  and  finally  he  had  spent  infinite  money  on  the  very  best 
master  of  all,  while  at  home  they  went  carefully,  saving 
every  penny.     The  wife,  poor  soul,  had  encouraged  him  to 
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the  utmost.  Her  face  never  once  refused  him  a  smile  when 
he  came  home  at  night.  She  had  never  once  complained,  in 
all  those  years.  How  she  worked!  How  she  mended— 
darning  new  heels  for  his  terribly  old  socks;  patching  the 
elbows  of  his  sagging  coat;  going  shabby  herself.  But  she 
was  never  ugly  in  her  shabbiness.  With  a  bright  scarf  and  a 
jaunty  hat  she  would  join  the  gay  throngs  on  Sundays,  and 
pretend  that  she  was  as  well  off  as  any  of  them.  She  sang 
at  her  work — American  dance  music  learned  from  the  street- 
organs;  and,  if  her  voice  was  so  small  that  it  wavered  all  over 
the  notes,  nevertheless  there  was  spirit  in  it.  And  she  her- 
self worked  out — at  a  cleaner's,  pressing  clothes  all  day  so 
that  they  might  have  a  little  more.  All  this  she  had  done 
out  of  sheer  faithfulness,  unaided  by  the  blessed  promise 
wThich  he  had  felt  of  a  secret  power.  Only  the  one  who  has 
the  Thing  can  know  its  vital  reality — until  it  bears  fruit. 
Poor  Marcella  had  "backed  him  up"  loyally;  but  did  she 
honestly  believe?  Sometimes  she  had  nearly  broken  his  heart 
by  her  loyalty. 

"Marcella,  you  must  have  a  new  coat.  Your  sleeves  are 
all  frayed!" 

"No!" 

"I  say  yes!  We  will  postpone  the  lesson  for  the 
present." 

"No,  no!    Goodness,  who  looks  at  my  sleeves ?" 

"Marcella,  I  am  a  selfish  dog  to  take  all  the  money." 

"Hush!  You  look  like  a  thunder-cloud!  When  you 
have  made  your  mark,  I  will  be  a  selfish  wife,  and  will  buy 
new  clothes  every  day.  Yes  indeed  I  will!  And  when  you 
scold  me  for  my  extravagance,  I  will  say,  'But  how  can  a 
woman  get  along  with  less  than  three  new  coats  a  week? 
They  get  out  of  style  so  soon.'  " 

"Marcella,  be  serious  and  tell  me;  you  truly  believe  in 
that  day,  do  you  not?  I  tell  you,  I  am  growing  each  week. 
I  feel  the  gift  here,  in  the  throat,  the  deep  chest,  the  dia- 
phragm. And  in  the  breast — above  all  the  breast,  Marcella. 
I  promise  you  I  will  succeed." 

And  then  she  would  say  like  a  mother  soothing  a  child, 
"There,  there.  Of  course.  Three — five  more  years,  and  the 
world  will  wait  on  my  Giovanni.    Until  then,  no  new  coat !" 

No  more  of  that  now.  No  more  patching  and  scrimp- 
ing and  ironing  at  the  cleaner's.    He  had  fulfilled  his  prom- 
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ise  to  her  now.  Next  winter  he  would  make  his  <l<l>ut  a1  the 
glorious  Metropolitan;  follow  onto  thai  stage  the  world's 
finest  singers;  have  at  his  feet  the  glorious  orchestra  and  al 
his  back  the  huge  chorus;  bring  to  the  high-banked  faces 
across  the  Foot-lights  thai  rapl  look  which  comes  when  a 
greal  man  performs.  And  he  and  Marcella  would  reap  the 
harvest  thai  they  had  sown  together.  This  was  the  secrel 
which  she  would  soon  learn,  lit'  was  curious  to  sec  how  it 
would  affecl  her.  He  was  nol  quite  sure  how  it  was  affect- 
ing him.  He  knew  that  he  should  be  thankful,  and  in  spirit 
lay  his  honour  at  the  fret  of  the  Madonna.  Hut  he  was  every 
other  minute  puffing  out  his  chest,  throwing  up  his  head,  and 
telling  himself  that  he.  he.  Giovanni,  had  done  all  this  alone. 
One  minute  he  was  counting  the  delightful,  petty  details 
that  he  would  purchase  to  make  their  lives  soft;  the  next  he 
discarded  them  all  in  scorn,  knowing  that  it  was  after  all  the 
talent  which  he  would  delight  in.  and  not  the  worldly  gains. 
lie  did  not  know  whether  he  would  live  simply  or  magnif- 
icently; he  could  not  tell  whether  he  would  remain  unspoiled 
or  become  conceited.  He  was  a  child,  too  dazzled  to  choose. 
But  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  for  two  reasons  only  he  was 
rejoiced,  lie  thanked  God  for  his  voice;  and  he  longed  for 
the  moment  when  he  would  begin  to  repay  Marcella  for  her 
loyalty. 

The  foolish  one,  could  she  not  feel  the  warmth '.  Did  she 
not  know  that  something  radiated  from  his  eyes?  I  low  could 
she  lie  there  so  quietly,  talking  to  their  friend,  and  thinking 
her  own  thoughts  a  little,  with  an  air  of  preoccupation  quite 
new  to  her?  Generally  she  lived  in  the  present,  not  dream- 
ing so.  Perhaps  it  was  their  friend's  visit,  bringing  baek 
old  Italy,  that  made  her  wistful.  She  could  not  know  that 
she  would  so  soon  visit  it  again — when  he  had  made  his  debut 
and  finished  his  first  season.  Yet  he  wondered  that  she.  so 
quick  to  detect  his  mood  often,  should  not  see  that  he  was 
elated  and  brim-full  of  talk.  It  must  be  the  influenza,  which 
kept  her  here  in  bed — the  bad  winter  influenza  which  had 
caught  her  because  she  was  over-tired.  So  much  talk  with 
their  visitor  would  be  wearying  to  her,  after  the  fever.  The 
friend  should  realize  this,  and  go. 

He  was  looking  straight  at  her.  yet  she  had  to  speak  his 
name  twice  before  he  gave  her  his  attention.  He  had  to  be 
brought  all  the  way  baek  from  their  golden  future  before  he 
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could  attend.  But  he  obediently  opened  his  ears  to  her 
words,  and  smiled  his  readiness  to  listen. 

"Giovanni,  I  have  some  news  for  you." 

Her  eyes  shone.  How  strange!  They  were  glad  eyes, 
— and  yet,  they  were  troubled.  They  were  almost  fever- 
bright.  He  wondered  why  she  paused,  and  cast  a  glance  at 
their  friend.  They  seemed  to  have  a  secret,  too,  that  breathed 
on  them  and  made  their  cheeks  burn,  their  eyes  glow.  They 
had  a  secret  to  tell  him?    Giovanni  hitched  nearer  to  the  bed. 

"I  have  been  talking  to  our  dear  friend — and  to  the 
doctor,  Giovanni.  The  doctor  thinks  that  the  city  is  not  very 
good  for  my  health.  'See  this  spot  of  colour  in  your  face?' 
he  tells  me.  'That  means  you  are  not  very  well.  You  got 
to  go  to  a  better  place  to  live.'  " 

Giovanni's  heart  contracted  for  a  moment.  Ah,  the  pity, 
the  pity.  He  had  done  this  to  her,  by  causing  her  to  work 
too  hard  for  him.  But  nevertheless — could  she  not  wait,  and 
then  when  he  had  finished  his  first  season  go  to  live  outside 
of  the  city,  in  a  home  that  his  new  wealth  would  bring?  He 
opened  his  lips  to  tell  them  then  of  his  new  career;  but  in  a 
second  he  decided  to  hear  them  out  first,  and  save  the  great 
moment.    He  did  not  like  to  tell  it  before  their  friend! 

"Oh,  Giovanni,  I  am  very  sad,  because  we  have  got  so 
used  to  our  big  Xew  York,  eh?"  she  was  saying,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  she  blinked  rapidly  away.  "I 
am  very  sad — until  our  friend  talks  to  me  about  California. 
He  says  we've  got  to  go  out  there  to  live.  Lovely  country, 
fine  cities;  good  place  to  earn  money.  He  will  see  we  get 
started.  He's  a  big  man  there  now.  He  knows  of  a  job  for 
you,  Giovanni." 

The  little  Italian  looked  at  his  friend,  and  saw  him  nod 
reassuringly.  He  was  beaming.  Marcella  was  all  joyous 
too,  now.  But  still  it  seemed  they  had  their  secret  between 
them,  suspended  as  by  a  fine  cord,  ready  to  drop  into  his 
ear.    As  if  through  water  he  watched  them. 

"What  sav?"  his  wife  said,  turning  her  face  to  their 
friend.  "Shall  we—?" 

He  grinned  at  her  happily.    "Shall  Ave — ?" 

They  both  looked  so  happy !  Their  smile  was  so  warm ! 
It  reminded  him  of  the  warmth  of  his  own  secret.  Decision 
gripped  him — the  strain  of  decision.  For  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  tell  why,  but  he  felt  that  their  lives  depended  on 
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his  decision.      Should  Ik    tell  his  own  secret   now  /     Should  he 

say,  'Let's  all  speak  <>u(  plainly,1  and  (hen  take  the  lend  by 
announcing  thai  he  was  aboul  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan?    Should  they  all  lay  their  cards  on  the  table, 

and  look  al  each  other's  hands,  and  plan  openly'  Th«  r« 
should  be  no  secret  here  where  they  all  wanted  nothing  more 
than  each  other's  good.  The  air  of  the  room  looked  diaphan- 
ous, hut  Giovanni  suspected  it  to  he  deceptive.  It  held  them 
apart.  Why  was  there  space-  between  them?  Or  was  all  this 
thinking  a  foolishness  after  all.  a  brain-spectre  conjured  up 
because  he  had  been  day-dreaming  when  the  talk  began?  It 
seemed  irrelevant  to  talk  of  his  news  now.  when  they  had 
been  so  very  far  from  the  subject.  And  yet — the  feeling  of 
strain.  Whence  came  it  ]  Speak  out  now?  "No.  What's 
a  few  minutes  wait  in  a  life-time?"  he  muttered.  ''It'll  keep." 
And  he  slowly  exhausted  the  breath  that  he  had  held  in  his 
suspense.  No,  no.  lie  must  hear  all  first.  She  was  so  un- 
selfish, she  might  not  tell  him  if  one  more  year  of  the  city 
would  hurt  her.    He  must  hold  his  tongue. 

Infinite  pains  of  decision — compressed  into  one  moment. 
Just  one  moment,  while  she  herself  paused  and  thought.  And 
she  looked  at  him  with  a  mute  question.  Then  she  shook  her 
head. 

"It  must  he  a  surprise,"  she  breathed,  and  leaned  hack, 
weak  as  from  a  great  exertion. 

Giovanni's  forehead  wrinkled  up.  She  too!  How 
strange — the  two  of  them  with  the  same  brain-spectre;  both 
haunted  by  a  danger  that  wasn't  there.  It  couldn't  be,  on 
such  a  bright,  fine  day,  with  its  spring  sky,  and  hurdy-gurdy, 
and  flowers.  There  could  he  no  danger  among  loving  friends. 

But  he  had  to  say  the  next  words,  already  formed  and 
waiting.  His  heart  was  laboring  and  throbbing  painfully. 
He  could  scarcely  force  himself  to  form  with  his  lips  those 
few  syllables.  It  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  the  answer 
could  be  hut  one  thing. 

"Marcella — tell  me  truthfully — for  I  assure  you.  it  is 
very,  very  important.     Did  the  doctor  say  you  must  move— 
at  once?" 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  lids  quivered  slightly.  Such 
thin  white  lids,  and  the  black  lashes  contrasted  with  her 
flushed  cheeks.  "Yes,  Giovanni,"  she  answered  distinctly. 
"Yes.    At  once." 
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He  licked  his  lips,  dumb  with  the  weight  of  words  he 
must  never  utter  now.  He  felt  that  he  was  drawn  backwards 
down  an  infinite  scale  of  moods  into  one  completely  forlorn ; 
and  the  swift  motion  made  him  a  little  ill.  Thank  God  he  had 
not  told  them  of  his  engagement!  She  would  never  have  left 
the  city,  had  she  known.  She  might  have  died,  burnt  up  with 
the  fever  that  showed  red  in  her  cheeks,  before  he  found  out 
her  sacrifice.  Decidedly  he  was  glad.  And  yet,  his  work.  .  . 
But,  never  mind. 

"California,"  he  croaked.  "I  have  always  longed  for 
that  place.  I  hear  of  its  beauty, — I  never  hope  to  get  there. 
We  are  so  lucky,  dear  one." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  made  an  excuse  and  ran  away 
from  the  sickroom.    He  wanted  to  compose  himself. 

As  the  door  shut,  the  woman  turned  her  head  and  smiled 
to  her  old  friend.  "He  is  so  happy,"  she  murmured.  "So 
happy,  and  he  will  be  so  happier.  Are  you  sure  they  will  let 
him  sing  there?" 

"I  can  promise,"  the  man  answered. 

She  thought  of  the  years  of  proverty;  of  Giovanni, 
studying  and  studying  to  gain  an  art  that  she  feared  he  would 
never  reach.  He  had  such  tremendous  standards,  her  Giovan- 
ni! Not  for  him  the  lesser  parts  of  singing  in  churches  and 
on  the  operetta  stage.  Xot  for  him  a  job  in  one  of  the  great 
choruses.  Poor,  idealistic,  impractical  Giovanni,  he  had  won 
her  heart  in  the  very  beginning  by  his  unyielding  optimistic 
goal;  and  ever  since  then  he  had  caused  her  all  the  trouble 
of  her  life  by  his  childish  needs.  At  times  she  almost  alone 
had  supported  them.  She  had  realized  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
that  he  was  never  going  to  reach  the  top ;  but  she  cheerfully 
let  him  waste  their  money  on  the  expensive  lessons.  It  would 
be  a  sin  to  hurt  such  an  idealist.  She  couldn't  tell  him  that 
all  was  hopeless.  His  mad  perseverance  throughout  the  ten 
years  of  his  study  gave  her  the  love  that  caused  their  mar- 
riage to  continue  a  success,  but  made  her  life  an  endless  drud- 
gery. Ah,  she  had  longed  for  the  pretty  clothes,  the  little 
selfish  pleasures  of  other  women.  "Is  it  a  sin  to  buy  this? 
Xo.  .  .  Yes,  yes,  it  is,  though.  Giovanni  would  lose  his  pre- 
cious lesson.  .  .  ."  Thus  time  after  time  she  argued,  and  con- 
tinued to  skimp ;  and  when  he  implored  her  to  believe  in  him, 
to  realize  that  he  was  progressing,  she  would  say  soothingly 
as  one  speaks  to  a  child,    "There,  of  course  you  will  succeed. 
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1 1  takes  years  to  make  a  great  arl  ist.  You  \\  ill  arrive  in  M\  i 
six  more  years."  God  knew  whether  she  had  done  right  in 
encouraging  him.  She  thought  so.  And  she  though!  thai 
she  had  made  him  believe  that  she  trusted  his  talenl ;  because 
he  always  finished  by  saying  with  a  strange  look,  "God  bless 
you  for  saying  that,  Marcella." 

Yes.  she  had  wondered  whether  she  had  done  right  in 
encouraging  him,  her  idealistic  hoy.  Would  she  ever  be  able 
to  satisfy  him,  or  to  see  him  satisfied?  Or  would  tragedy 
end  his  optimism?    Would  he  some  day  find  ou1  that  it    was 

not  all  so  easy,  and  hreak  in  utter  dejection?  Or  was  it 
possible  to  make  it  end  happily?  How  often  had  she  gone 
out  in  the  late  afternoons  after  the  day's  work  was  over,  and 
before  supper,  and  had  walked  and  walked  the  streets  of  her 
big  New  York,  until  its  many-faceted  brilliance  and  its 
boundless  interest  drove  questions  from  her  head,  leaving  a 
certain  brightness  in  their  place  for  Giovanni  when  he  came 
home.  The  streets  were  her  one  diversion,  her  pleasure,  her 
retreat.  It  costs  nothing  to  walk  them.  She  had  all  the 
shop-windows  to  look  at,  the  beautiful  women  and  the  rich 
men  to  pass;  or  else  she  might  lose  herself  in  even  poorer 
streets  than  that  in  which  they  lived,  where  the  problems  of 
the  unknown  loosened  her  absorption  in  her  own  problem. 
She  had  not  many  friends ;  there  was  never  time  for  that.  The 
one  or  two  neighbors  whom  she  liked  were  as  busy  as  herself. 
But  New  York  was  her  companion,  and  here  she  lost  her  ugly 
thoughts. 

Perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  think  too  much.  Things  work 
themselves  out  anyhow,  it  seems.  Everything  had  been  solved 
without  her  by  their  very  dear  friend  from  California.  And 
his  visit  was  a  chance,  you  know — just  a  chance  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  Probably  Providence  had  arranged  it.  He 
had  come  and  found  her  sick  of  this  influenza.  They  had 
talked.  He  had  also  heard  Giovanni  sing,  and  he  told  her 
frankly  that  he  was  astonished  at  her  husband's  power.  "I 
could  get  him  an  engagement  with  a  little  opera  company 
out  there,"  he  said.  "The  manager  is  my  friend.  He  would 
be  charmed  to  find  such  a  voice."  There  it  was,  in  a  nut-shell. 
If  they  could  only  move  out,  her  Giovanni  would  have  his 
opportunity  in  a  real  opera  company.  The  idea  fascinated 
her.  But  she  wondered  how  it  could  be  done.  He  knew  so 
well  her  love  for  the  big  New  York,  he  would  never  consent 
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to  such  a  plan.  He  was  unselfish,  her  husband!  Well?  At 
last  came  an  idea,  her  friend  agreed  to  lend  them  the  money 
to  go  west;  and  she — she  with  the  use  of  a  little  rouge  and  a 
little  acting  tricked  him  with  a  story  about  her  health,  in 
order  that  he  might  realize  his  ambition.  Men  are  pitifully 
easy  to  deceive ! 

When  the  good  friend  left  at  last,  she  stretched  out 
Avearily  in  bed  and  listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  city  coming 
in  through  the  windows.  Out  there  were  bright  lights,  and 
the  most  fascinating  streets  in  the  world.  Dusk  was  falling, 
through  the  window  the  rectangle  of  sky  visible  to  her  was 
greenish-blue.  The  city  sky  was  like  nothing  else.  Xot  black 
at  night  nor  deep  blue  by  day  like  Italy,  but  an  intense  white 
glow  by  sunlight,  turning  to  this  color  at  twilight,  and  then 
later  reflecting  the  midnight  blaze  of  the  streets.  If  it  rained, 
night  and  day  the  black  asphalt  was  satin  ribbon  on  which 
everything  reflected  delightful  long  images.  A  hurdy-gurdy 
came  beneath  her  window  and  played.  Xot  Italian  tunes, 
but  old  American  dance-music  made  charming  for  her  by 
associations  with  some  of  her  most  delightful  ramblings  in 
the  myriad  streets,  and  with  New  Year's  Eves  when,  the  one 
night  of  all  the  year,  Giovanni  and  she  sought  public  restaur- 
ants or  theaters  to  play  the  year  out.  Every  New  Year's 
Eve  they  promised  themselves  success  within  the  next  year; 
and  Giovanni  never  knew  that  she  privately  sighed  and  shook 
her  head  over  their  pretense.  Outside  were  life  and  music 
and  cosmopolitan  delights  to  entertain  a  daughter  of  old 
Italy — of  the  renaissance  Italy  which  had  been  the  center  of 
the  world's  beauty  for  so  long.  This  was  the  heir  to  ancient 
grandeur.  She  felt  rooted  here  in  the  very  cobble-stones  of 
the  streets.  Transplanted,  she  had  found  her  own  place  in 
the  big  city;  she  had  made  it  her  friend,  her  companion.  And 
now,  she  must  leave  it  all;  be  lonely  once  more;  be  a  stranger. 
An  intolerable  nostalgia  swept  her,  but  she  forced  the  feeling 
out  of  her  heart.  Tonight,  and  for  a  few  more  days,  she 
would  enjoy  New  York.  And  then — ah,  then  she  would 
make  her  Giovanni  happy. 
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THE  QUESTION 

KlTTREDGE    SP£N<  EB 


lORKWORD 


Oddly  enough,  there  is  a  French  word  which  sounds  precisely  like. 
the  old  Sanskrit  "shimmy",  meaning  a  vulgar  dance  frowned  on  by  all 
good  Society.  However,  the  French  word  "chimie"  is  quite  all  right  to 
talk  about  even  in  the  most  elite  circles  for.  in  sooth,  it  refers  to  nothing 
but  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Thank  vou. 


HC1HE  young  man  seated  at  his  hostess'  right  hand  heard 
\\<J  enquiringly,  his  lips  turning  up  into  a  delighted  smile. 
KBBB  And  then  the  question  for  the  third  time:  "You  tich 
zee  chimie,  is  it  not?"  The  little  Frenchman  who  asked  the 
question  was  hecoming  annoyed  by  the  delay;  he  was  brist- 
ling,  mustachios,  eyebrows  and  horn-like  tufts  of  grizzled 
hair.  The  young  man  addressed  looked  at  his  hostess  again. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful.  She  was  also  unmarried. 
He  loved  her.  His  eyes  ceased  to  inquire  what  the  French- 
man meant  by  his  question — such  a  foolish  question  any- 
way— and  told  his  hostess  very  plainly  that  he  loved  her. 
In  fact  he  had  forgotten  the  Frenchman  as  well  as  the  seven- 
teen other  guests  ranged  two  by  twro  ("like  animals"  he  had 
thought  while  he  was  still  noticing  them)  down  the  long 
table.  Of  a  sudden  it  seemed  to  the  young  man — whose 
name  incidentally  was  Jones,  just  good,  plain  Jones  and  a 
good,  plain  fellow  Jones  was  too,  not  hampered,  as  it  were, 
with  the  extra  portion  of  brains  that  is  said  to  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  misery — of  a  sudden  then,  it  seemed  to 
Jones  that  he  felt  upon  his  large  instep,  which  so  far  had 
been  very  dextrous  in  avoiding  other  pedal  extremities,  the 
small  pressure  of  something  which  from  experience  he 
judged  to  be  the  heel  of  a  lady's  slipper (  people  were  always 
stepping  on  his  feet  for  one  reason  or  another;  he  remem- 
bered when  he  was  a  kid  his  mother  used  to — but  no  matter, 
that  is  part  of  Jones'  past).     And  at  the  same  time  he  ob- 
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served  a  change  take  place  in  his  hostess'  face — her  name, 
incidentally,  was  Athalia  DeForest  nor  was  she  any  plainer 
than  her  name  which  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  she  loved 
the  child-like  Jones — a  slight  but  compelling  frown  settled 
on  Athalia  DeForest's  beautiful  face,  like  the  frown  his 
mother  used  to  put  on  when  she  wanted  him  to — but  no 
matter,  we  must  let  Jones'  past  stay  in  the  past. 

The  mind  of  the  young  man  revolved  wildly  and  a 
trifle  giddily.  What  had  he  done  now  or  what  was  he  ex- 
pected to  do?  Why  the  frown  and  the  pressure  of  the  foot? 
Then  the  foolish  question  rang  in  his  ears  again  and  he 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  little  Frenchman  across  the  table 
was  bristling  at  him,  waiting  in  such  a  tense  way  that  it 
seemed  if  he  relaxed  he  would  bound  from  his  chair  in  a 
flash.  The  question — (which  was.  if  you'll  remember,  "You 
tich  zee  chimie,  is  it  not?") 

"Er — yes,  Monsieur."  Shimmy?  what  was  the  fellow 
talking  about?  And  Athalia's  face  had  looked  worried 
for  a  minute.  Well,  he'd  evidently  gotten  himself  into  some- 
thing; he  would  have  to  keep  on  unless  the  Frenchman  had 
sense  enough  to  drop  the  matter. 

"Where  you  tich,  at  University?"  At  least  the  fel- 
low's expression  was  more  pleasant  since  his  question  had 
been  answered. 

"Yes,  Monsieur."  The  shimmy — at  a  university! 
Poor  Jones'  distress  was  quite  obvious  to  all  but  the  French- 
man. His  child-like  face  was  troubled  as  the  waters  of  a 
still  pool  are  wont  to  be  at  the  ingress  of  a  disturbing  rock. 
Through  his  distress  shone  a  dogged  determination:  Atha- 
lia had  given  him  his  signal;  he  would  see  the  thing  through. 

"What  method  you  use  in  zee  United  States?"  The 
Frenchman  was  becoming  deeply  interested;  he  was  leaning 
across  the  table,  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  Jones  he 
had  even  suspended  his  vociferous  eating. 

"Why — er — "  Jones'  face  was  a  charming  pink:  his 
eyes  looking  hunted,  nay,  at  bay,  strayed  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  to  a  corner  at  his  extreme  right,  "Why — er — 
we  tell  them  the  point  and  let  them  work  it  out  themselves^ 
sir;  we  find  they  catch  on  very  quickly,"  he  went  on  bright- 
ly, "the}'  learn  in — er — a  month  or  so." 

The  Frenchman's  face  became  a  series  of  amazed  cix- 
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cles:  eyes  open  to  their  surprised  extremity,  mouth  agape, 
even  his  nostrils  flared  in  his  agitation. 

* W 1  m t ! ^  he  cried     a  loud  cry;  all  the  seventeen  ; i n i - 
mals  turned  to  look.    Jones'  face  changed  from  pink  to  car- 
mine.   "What !  you  can  tich  in  one  mont1  whal  we  take  on< 
two,  tree  years  to  tich!     Pas  possible,  eel  iss  no!  possible!" 

Jones  fell  a  stiffening  of  his  resolve;  what  could  have 
brought  it  about,  unless  perhaps  the  Frenchman's  gesticula- 
tions and  loud  cries  which  spoke  of  lost  self-cont  rol  '.  His 
mind,  a  shadowy  hut  brave  Horatius,  stepped  to  its  post  at 
the  end  of  its  mental  bridge.  Jones  drew  himself  up — and 
he  could  do  that  well,  for  it' he  was  mentally  placid  and  child- 
like, physically  he  was  a  good  solid  six  foot  three. 

"Sir,"  lie  said  with  dignity,  and  where  the  dignity  came 
from  who  can  say;  by  rights  it  should  have  been  dissipated 
by  that  time.  ikSir,  1  think  1  can  safely  say  on  very  good 
authority  that  it  is  not  impossible;  that  although  you  take 
three  years  to  learn  the  shimmy  in  France,  the  average  per- 
son in  the  United  States  can  learn  it  in  not  more  than  a 
month.  I  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  believe  me." 

Oh  masterly  speech!  Oh  brave  Horatius  who  has  saved 
the  bridge!  For  the  Frenchman,  baffled  and  beaten,  fell 
fiercely  back  on  his  food,  muttering  angrily  into  his  chas- 
tened moustachios.  It  was  only  then,  when  the  enemy  was 
seen  well  in  retreat,  that,  Jones  dared  look  at  Athalia  De- 
Forest.  She  was  smiling  at  him  and  it  seemed  to  the  adoring 
Jones  that  there  was  a  mistiness — or  was  it  an  unwonted 
brightness?  no  matter,  they  both  stand  for  the  same  thing — 
in  her  beautiful  eyes.  Jones  reached  for  her  hand  under  the 
table  and  settled  down  happily  to  his  dinner.  Horatius  was 
taking  his  reward. 

Later,  when  he  had  outstayed  all  of  the  eighteen  ani- 
mals, in  fact  had  pushed  them  into  their  hats,  coats  and 
taxis,  he  held  beautiful  Athalia  DeForest  in  his  arms. 

"Freddie,"  she  said — for  such  Jones'  inconsequential 
name — "Freddie,  you  were  wonderful  at  dinner,  dear.  How 
could  you  carry  it  off  so  well?" 

"It  was  nothing,  darling,"  said  Jones,  leaning  down  to 
place  a  kiss  in  Athalia's  hair,  "I  could  do  lots  more  thaw 
that  for  you.  The  only  thing  was,  why  in  Sam  Hill  should 
he  think  I,  of  all  people,  should  teach  the  shimmy,  of  all 
things,  at  a  university,  of  all  places?" 
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Athalia  DeForest's  beautiful  face  grew  tender  and  a 
trifle  maternal. 

"Because,  darling,"  she  said,  "because  there  is  some- 
where in  France,  a  Professor  Jones  who  was  supposed  to  be 
here  tonight  and  who  is  a  very  eminent  chemistry  teacher. 
And  you  see,  darling,  as  the  French  look  at  it,  chimie  means 
chemistry.     See,  dear-" 

"Oh,"  said  Jones. 


THE  GOLD  PRISM 
Nancy  Wynne  Parker 


Sunlight,  flung  in  my  face 

From  the  morning  heights 

You  are  a  challenge ! 

I  feel  the  ichor  soar  along  my  veins 

And  shout. 

Sunlight,  I  fling  you  back! 

Not  as  those  fools,  afraid  of  their  own  wings, 

Who  watch  you  on  the  floor  with  sidling  eye, 

Not  as  a  slave  whose  soul  cries  out  upon  the  noon, 

Whose  eyes  are  blind  with  sweat, 

But  as  a  god ! — with  all  earth  at  my  feet 

And  heaven  for  my  seeking 

Will  I  live! 

I'll  free  your  vast  lyre,  sunlight, 

Of  the  song  it  quivers  with! 

Or  I  will  stoop 

To  learn  serenity 

From  waterlilies  showing  their  slow  points 

Like  moons  petaling  to  crescents  .  .  . 

And  at  the  last 

I'll  climb  the  sky-steep  crags  of  heaven 

And  drink  the  slow,  long  laughter  of  the  gods. 
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MADAME  1)    HOUDETOT 
Anne  Morrow 


X 


N  "La  Lyre  Fraiujaise,"  the  anthology  which  cor- 
responds to  the  English  "Golden  Treasury"  among 
the  eighteenth  century  poems,  the  songs  of  Florian, 

the  odes  and  cantatas  of  Rousseau,  the  elegies  of  Parny  is 
set  one  lyric,  short  and  slight,  dealing  with  the  usual  subject 
and  yet  noticeable  for  a  kind  of  simplicity.  One  becomes 
aware  of  it  as  one  becomes  aware  of  a  quiet  person  in  a  room 
where  there  are  many  voices  and  laughter: 

Amour 

"Jeune,  j'aimais — le  temps  de  mon  bel  age, 
Ce  temps  si  court,  Famour  seul  le  remplit; 
Quand  j'atteignis  la  saison  d'etre  sage, 
Toujours  /j'aimais — la  raison  me  le  (lit, 
Puis  Page  vient,  et  le  plaisir  s'envole, 
Mais  mon  bonheur  ne  s'envole  aujourdhui, 
Car  j'aime  encore,  et  l'amour  se  console; 
Rien  ne  pourrait  me  consoler  de  lui. 

This  lyric,  conventional  in  form  and  subject,  yet  glow- 
ing in  the  midst  of  surrounding  artificialities  for  some  luster 
of  sincerity,  illustrates  completely  the  writer.  For  Madame 
d'Houdetot,  although  outwardly  following  the  conventional 
patterns  of  the  eighteenth  century  life,  somehow  transfig- 
ured them.  There  was  something  in  her  character  which 
prevented  her  usual  actions  from  having  usual  results. 

Like  the  other  "femmes  spirituelles"  of  the  eighteenth 
century  court  life  in  France,  she  too  occupied  herself  with 
the  ordinary  diversions;  le  bal,  la  promenade,  Popera,  et  la 
comedie."  She  too,  attended  those  famous  "soupers"  where 
conversation  spun  itself  into  shapes  fantastic  and  fragile. 
And,  "souper,"  as  Madame  du  Deffand  once  said,  Avas  one 
of  the  four  ends  of  man.  She,  too,  frequented  the  salons 
where  one  sat  and  tinkled  at  a  clavecin  or  embroidered  a 
flowered  cushion  or  cut  pert  silhouettes  while  some  "beau 
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parleur  tenait  le  cle  dans  la  conversation."  She,  too,  had 
the  conventionally  dull  husband  and  the  conventionally  ar- 
dent lover  with  whom  she  played  chess  or  drove  in  the  cars 
or  strolled  in  the  garden  to  which  he  alone  had  the  key. 

All  the  trivial  distractions  of  the  day  were  hers — those 
distractions  which  were  sought  for  deliverance  from  ennui 
and  which  in  reality  contributed  to  its  cause.  "II  fallait  bien 
chercher  des  distractions.  On  ete  si  prompt  a  s'ennuyer 
alors!  On  baillait  si  vite  et  si  demesurement !  Alors  com- 
menca  le  long  regne  de  vapeurs"  writes  Lacroix,  "Je 
bailie  dans  mon  tonneau"  writes  the  old  salonniere,  Madame 
du  DefTand  to  Voltaire.  "Au  nom  de  Dieu  tirez  moi  de  mon 
ennui"  again  and  again  she  pleads. 

But  Madame  d'Houcletot  had  no  ennui,  no  vapeurs. 
Nor  did  she  agree  with  Madame  du  DefTand' s  reiterated 
statement,  "le  plus  grand  de  tous  les  malheurs  est  celui 
d'etre  ne."  She  met  neither  the  boredom  nor  the  disillu- 
sionment of  her  age  and  yet  her  life  was  a  typical  one.  What 
was  this  touchstone  of  personality  which  transformed  it?  It 
was,  if  one  looks  at  her  life,  an  essential  goodness  in  her 
character.  Yet,  "Bonte"  is  not  the  correct  word.  For,  as 
a  contemporary  of  hers  has  commented,  "Bonte  demands  a 
discernment  of  the  bad;  it  sees  and  forgives."  Madame 
d'Houdetot  had  no  consciousness  of  evil.  She  saw  only  good, 
only  beauty  in  her  family,  her  husband,  her  lover,  her 
friends,  in  the  world  about  her.  Even  during  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution,  a  friend  described  her  as  being  able  to 
forget  for  a  moment  all  painful  memories  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  flower,  a  butterfly,  a  passing  fragrance  or  a  patch 
of  brilliant  color.  "She  had,"  as  was  remarked  by  Maria 
Edgeworth,  "that  inestimable  gift  of  seizing  the  good  in 
everything,  a  gift  more  desirable  than  all  those  distributed 
by  the  queen  of  the  fairies."  What  a  contrast  between  Ma- 
dame d'Houdetot  with  her  remarkable  gift  for  discernment 
of  the  good  and  that  other  salonniere  Madame  du  DefTand 
with  her  remarkable  gift  for  discernment  of  the  bad.  "Sot- 
tises  de  tous  parts"  said  Madame  du  DefTand  looking  out 
on  her  world.  Madame  d'Houcletot  expressed  her  faith  in 
the  one  exclamation  "j'aimais."  "Bienveillance,"  was  Ma- 
dame d'Houcletot 's  gift,  a  broad  all-embracing  "bienveill- 
ance," that  shone  through  the  pattern  of  the  conventional 
life. 
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She  wore,  indeed,  all  Ihe  Superficial  forms  of  that   life  of 

ennui,  all  the  outward  conventions  of  sophistication.  Bui 
she  wore  them  somehow,  awry,  as  a  little  girl  may  dress  u|> 
in  her  mother's  clothes.  The  high-heels,  the  train,  the  bon- 
net, do  not  deceive  anyone,  for,  there,  peering  oul  from  be- 
neath the  rim,  is  the  I'aee  of  a  child. 

Elizabeth  Sophie  Franchise  de  Bellegarde  began  her 
life — life,  then  for  eighteenth  century  women  did  begin  at 
this  point — with  the  most  conventional  of  these  customs, 
the  "manage  de  convenance."  It  began,  when  in  1748,  the 
awkward,  frank-spoken,  little  "Hurluberlu,"  as  Sophie  was 
nicknamed,  left  her  convent  and  was  hurried  precipitantly 
into  marriage  with  the  poor  hut  titled  "Count  d'Houdetot." 
Even  for  that  age,  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding  were 
brutally  rapid  and  mechanical.  In  one  evening1,  the  pros- 
pective bride  and  bridegroom  met  in  the  company  of  all  the 
memhers  and  near  relations  of  both  families;  in  one  evening 
the  plans  were  formed  and  the  contract  signed.  We  have 
the  occasion  described  for  us  by  Sophie's  cousin,  the  sharp- 
tongued  Madame  d'Epinay  in  her  memoirs.  The  scene  is  set 
in  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Rinville,  Sophie's  godfather, 
who  being  a  friend  of  both  families  acted  as  a  "go-between." 
There  stands  Monsieur  de  Rinville,  domineering,  pressing, 
urbane  and  near  him  the  agreeable  and  pliant  father,  Mon- 
sieur Bellegarde.  Behind  them,  group  many  interested  re- 
latives, "Tous  les  Rinvilles  possibles."  There  is,  la  Mar- 
quise d'Houdetot,  overwhelming  with  her  violent  gestures 
and  her  effusive  flattery.  By  her  side,  the  old  Marquis,  a 
soldier,  "who  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  King  of 
Spades — when  he  is  seated,  he  leans  his  hands  and  his  head 
on  his  cane,  which  gives  him  an  unmerited  air  of  reflection 
and  meditation.  He  repeats  the  last  words  of  everything 
said  by  his  wife."  There,  standing  behind  them,  phlegmatic 
and  sullen,  is  the  bridegroom,  "notre  jeune  comte,"  "laid 
comme  le  diable."  Finally,  there  is  Sophie,  distracted  and 
awkward  with  her  frank  stammerings,  and  her  sudden 
blushes.  The  scene  is  set  for  a  comedy  of  Moliere.  "Je  ne 
pourrais  m'empecher  d'en  rire,"  writes  Madame  d'Epinay, 
"si  je  ne  craignais  que  le  resultat  de  cette  ridicule  histoire  ne 
fut  de  rendre  ma  pauvre  Mimi  malheureuse." 

La  Marquise  d'Houdetot  met  her  future  daughter-in- 
lawr  impulsively,  running  and  throwing  her  arms  about  her, 
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then,  taking  her  aside  questioning  her,  interrupting  her,  and 
loading-  her  with  praises  and  flattery.  They  sat  down  to 
dinner.  The  young  people  were  put,  one  imagines  with 
much  laughter  and  joking,  side  by  side.  Monsieur  de  Rin- 
ville  had  promised  not  to  mention  the  marriage  arrange- 
ments but  by  the  time  the  dessert  was  passed,  everyone  wras 
chattering  out  loud  of  the  forbidden  subject,  everyone,  one 
suspects,  but  the  two  most  concerned.  And,  standing  up 
after  dinner,  the  outspoken  godfather  addressed  the  circle 
Avith  the  brazen  assurance  of  an  auctioneer,  "tenez,  mon 
ami,  nous  sommes  ici  en  famille;  entre  amis  francs  comme 
nous,  il  ne  fut  pas  tant  de  mystere ;  traitons  ceci  hautement. 
II  ne  s'agit  que  d'un  oui  ou  d'un  non.  ("Yes  or  no,  gentle- 
men— I  ask  you"  shouts  the  auctioneer)  Mon  fils  vous  con- 
vient-il — Oui  ou  non  et  a  votre  fille  ?  Oui  ou  non  du  meme ; 
voila  l'item.  (The  auctioneer  appraises  his  goods)  Je  regarde 
vos  enfants  comme  les  miens,  mes  amis.  Je  dis  done;  votre 
iiille,  mon  cher  confrere,  plait  beaucoup  a  Madame  le  Mar- 
quise (turning  towards  her.)  Je  le  vois.  Notre  jeune  comte 
est  deja  amoureux;  votre  fille  n'a  qu'a  voir  s'il  ne  lui 
deplait  pas;  qu'elle  le  dise;  prononcez  ma  filleule"  ("a  bar- 
gain! Gentlemen,  a  bargain!"  shouts  the  auctioneer,  "Go- 
ing?— Going? ") 

Sophie,  we  read,  could  not  speak,  she  blushed  violently, 
but  her  father  did  not  wait  for  her  words.  ("Going, — going, 
— gone."  The  gavel  struck  the  table —  "to  the  Marquise 
d'Houdetot,  Elizabeth  Sophie  Franchise  de  Bellegarde") . 

But,  Monsieur  de  Rinville,  in  making  the  appraisal  of 
his  goods  was  a  trifle  inaccurate.  Although,  he  stated  the 
truth,  he  very  carefully  avoided  stating  the  whole  truth. 
"Notre  jeune  comte  est  deja  amoureux" — Monsieur  de  Rin- 
ville neglected  to  state  the  object  of  this  passion.  The 
Count  was  indeed  in  love,  but  not  with  Elizabeth  Sophie 
Francoise,  he  had  already  a  liaison  with  a  married  woman,  a 
liaison  which  lasted  the  rest  of  his  life  and  absorbed  all  of  his 
affection  and  most  of  his  time.  It  did  not  prophesy  well  for 
a  perfectly  harmonized  marriage.  Not  that  the  new  Count 
and  Countess  were  unhappy,  Madame  d'Houdetot  looked 
at  her  husband  with  amiability.  He  considered  her  as  a 
friend,  ready  to  bear  his  name.  She  was  not  reproachful  or 
disillusioned,  only  rather  disappointed  in  not  discovering 
that  exciting  world  to  which  marriage  was  supposed  to  be 
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the  door.  Sin-  complained  gently  to  her  friend,  Diderot.  "Je 
me  mariai  pour  aller  dans  le  monde  el  voir  le  bal,  la  prom< 
nade,  l'op£ra  et  la  com£die;  el  je  n'allai  point  dans  le  monde, 
et  je  ne  vis  rien,  ei  jYn  fus  pour  mes  frais." 

Hut  Madame  d'Houdetoi  had  her  world,  the  world  thai 
grouped  around  her  father's  tabic  and  the  world  which  her 
cousin  Madame  d'Epinay  drew  to  her  chatteau  de  la  Chev- 
rette  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency.  There  it  was  thai  she 
spent  most  of  her  time,  in  the  walled  park,  straying  down 
the  paths  of  the  geometric  gardens,  or  watching  the  swans 
lazily  preening  in  the  pond,  there  it  was  thai  she  waited  ex- 
pectantly, perhaps,  for  that  romance  she  had  missed. 

But,  she  was  not  to  wait  long.  "Enter,  the  Prince. 
Right."  In  the  shape  of  the  elegant  Saint  Lambert.  Saint 
Lambert  was  well  suited  for  his  role,  particularly  in  his  ap- 
pearance. Carmontelle  has  drawn  a  characteristic  sketch 
of  him  as  he  sits,  impeccably  dressed,  in  the  garden,  on  an 
embroidered  Louis  XlYth  chair.  His  suit  of  pale-gray  blue 
silk  tones  in  perfectly  with  his  grey  curled  perruque  tied 
with  a  black  ribbon — his  perruque  "cavaliere,"  doubtless. 
For  a  different  perruque  was  worn  for  each  occasion;  "la 
financiere"  for  the  city,  and  for  the  country,  as  Saint  Lam- 
bert would  unmistakably  know  "la  cavaliere."  Monsieur 
de  Lambert  holds  his  three-cornered  hat  and  his  cane  in  his 
hand  and  sits  back  casually,  his  profile  perfectly  cut  against 
the  pale  blue  sky.  His  chin  is  held  a  little  too  high,  perhaps 
to  avoid  the  tickling  of  that  snowy  jabot.  But  Saint  Lam- 
bert had  other  gifts  besides  those  of  elegant  manners  and  a 
perfect  appearance.  He  cultivated  literature  and  wrote 
charming  verses  about  "amour"  and  "les  saisons."  Though 
not  naturally  gay,  he  reflected  the  gaity  of  others,  though 
not  exactly  witty,  himself,  he  had  the  air  of  having  been  with 
witty  people.  That  most  perfect  comment  upon  Monsieur 
de  Sully  of  the  same  age  could  be  applied  to  him,  "qu'il  se 
ressentait  d'avoir  vecu  avec  des  gens  d'esprit,  comme  un  fla- 
con  retient  longtemps  l'odeur  d'un  parfum." 

Besides,  he  had  the  sophistication  of  a  man  trained  in 
the  conventions  of  court  life.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Stanislas'  "Cour  de  Luneville"  where  he  had  gained  the 
affection  of  two  famous  court  beauties.  Had  he  not  indeed 
become  a  serious  rival  of  Voltaire  with  Madame  du  Chate- 
let?    He  was  entitled  to  lift  his  chin  a  little  high. 
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One  could  see  then,  as  Madame  d'Houdetot's  biographer 
remarks,  that  Saint  Lambert  was  peculiarly  well  suited  to 
please  a  young  woman  "sensible,  jeune  et  delaisee," 
"and,"  the  writer  continues,  "never  were  lovers  better  suit- 
ed." In  fairy  tale  form,  she  naively  concludes  that  "they 
lived  happily  ever  after." 

"lis  furent  done  heureux.  Or,  le  proverb  a  raison,  les 
heureux  n'ont  pas  d'histoire.  Nous  laisserons  done  tomber 
un  voile  discret  sur  leurs  felicites,  qui  durerent  cinquante- 
deux  ans.  Devant  ce  long  terme,  qui  ne  devient  reveur  et 
n'envie  de  pareilles  jours!  Les  contemporains  admiraient 
leur  Constance,  et  les  epoux  souhaitaient  de  s'aimer  comme 
eux." 

One  feels  tempted  to  ask — yet  ashamed  of  such  an  ir- 
relevant question,  as  one  is  ashamed  to  be  caught  watching 
an  insignificant  courtier  on  the  stage  when  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  having  a  duet — yet  one  feels  tempted  to  ask 
where  was  "notre  jeune  comte."  Was  he  away  at  the  wars 
or  gambling?  Was  he  completely  blind  to  this  charming 
romance  or  was  he  storming  ineffectually  in  the  background? 
He  was,  we  hear,  promptly  informed  of  the  situation  by  a 
-zealous  friend  who,  eager  to  carry  out  her  duty,  revealed 
all  she  knew  to  him.  The  Count,  having  heard  her  declara- 
tion, is  said  to  have  turned  gravely  to  her,  replying  merely, 
"I  have  the  right  to  demand  from  Madame  d'Houdetot 
nothing  but  decency  in  her  conduct." 

If  Monsieur  d'Houdetot  saw  nothing  amiss  in  her  con- 
duct, neither  did  Madame  herself.  She  did  not  try  to  de- 
ceive him.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  try  to 
deceive  anyone.  She  said  whatever  came  to  her  mind  im- 
mediately, frankly,  turning  abruptly  and  facing  squarely 
the  person  she  addressed.  Strange  and  disconcerting  man- 
ners, these,  for  a  society  in  which  conversation  was  no  long- 
er considered  merely  as  a  means  of  communication  but  as 
a  finely  pointed  tool  to  be  used  artfully  in  order  to  gain  sub- 
tle effects.  To  a  society  hinged  so  delicately  on  tact,  skill  and 
diplomacy,  hew  ill-suited  was  her  blunt  naivete.  But  some- 
how this  blunt  naivete  never  led  her  into  difficulties.  One 
watched  her  carelessly  steer  by  them  with  the  amazing  luck 
of  children  unconsciously  avoiding  danger.  Certainly  her 
frankness  with  Monsieur  d'Houdetot  did  not  lead  to  unhap- 
piness.  Perhaps,  feeling  himself  need  for  indulgence  he  was 
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more  generous  in  giving  it  to  his  wife  and  her  lover.  It  is.  at 

any  rate,  said  of  liim  that  he  walked  in  their  orbit  like  a  friend 
happy  in  seeing  so  much  joy.  "Jeune,  j'amais"  Madame 
d'Houdetot  lias  written,  looking  back  on  this  joy,  calling  it 

ule  temps  de  moil  hel  age."  Indeed,  it  was  an  idyllic  exist- 
ence. .Monsieur  de  Lambert  had  only  to  walk  through  an 
orchard  to  reach  the  park  gate  of  Madame  d'Houdetot's 
chateau.  (For  she  had  now  a  home  in  this  valley.)  There 
he  would  meet  her,  gay,  distracted,  joyous,  "comme  un  petit 
ehien."  Then,  they  might  sit  by  the  fountain  or  ride  on  don- 
keys under  the  moss-grown  arching  trees  of  the  forest  of 
Montmorency. 

"Jeune,  j'aimais"  Madame  d'Houdetot  has  written  and 
her  biographer  corroborates  the  poem  by  the  statement  "la 
vie  de  Madame  d'Houdetot  fut  consacre  au  bonheur  d'aim- 
er."  This  was  not  a  new  creed,  surely,  for  eighteenth  cen- 
tury French  nobility.  But  that  Madame  d'Houdetot  in  the 
conventional  situations,  had  not  the  usual  misunderstand- 
ings and  unhappiness  was  due  to  her  interpretation  of  this 
common  creed.  This  ''j'aimais"  did  not  only  apply  to  Saint 
Lambert  nor  merely  to  her  friends  and  family.  It  was  her 
calm  wide-sweeping  "bienveillanee"  that  embraced  not  only 
her  vacillating  father,  her  jealous  pretty  cousin,  and  even 
Monsieur  d'Houdetot,  but  also  the  green  slope  of  park  lawn, 
the  preening  swans,  the  fruit  trees  trained  against  the  cream- 
brown  walls.  This  same  "bienveillanee"  included  them  all, 
the  world  about  her,  her  friends  and  even  her  friends' 
friends.  For  it  was  thus  that  she  welcomed  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  an  acquaintance  of  her  lover. 

Rousseau,  at  this  time  was  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest  of  Montmorency  in  a  retreat  secluded  from  society 
offered  him  by  Madame  d'Epinay.  One  can  picture  him  liv- 
ing simply  in  his  chalet,  'THermitage,"  as  an  old  print 
has  pictured  him.  He  is  sitting  on  a  stool  with  his  cat  and 
his  dog  at  his  feet,  his  books  lighted  by  candle  on  a  table  near 
him  and  a  row  of  pewter  plates  on  the  wall  behind.  But 
Jean  Jacques  at  the  time  that  he  met  Madame  d'Houdetot 
was  another  of  those  "deja  amoureux."  not  indeed  with  a 
real  woman  but  with  one  of  his  imagination.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  Notwelle  Hcloisc  and  Julie,  the  heroine,  with 
all  the  virtues  of  a  wife  and  mother,  absorbed  his  interest. 
"I  was  madly  in  love  but  had  no  real  object  for  my  love"  he 
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writes  in  his  Confessions,  "and  then  she  came,  I  saw  my 
Julie  in  Madame  d'Houdetot,  and  soon  I  saw  only  Madame 
d'Houdetot,  but  a  Madame  d'Houdetot  reclothed  in  all  the 
perfections  which  I  had  given  the  idol  of  my  heart."  Rous- 
seau does  not  mention  what  these  extra  perfections  were  with 
which  he  reclothed  Madame  d'Houdetot.  Perhaps,  beauty 
was  one  of  them.  For,  la  Comtesse  was  not  beautiful, 
Rousseau  himself  realized  it.  "Madame  la  Comtesse  d'Hou- 
detot," he  said  "was  about  thirty  years  of  age  and  not  beau- 
tiful, her  face  was  pitted  with  pox  marks,  her  complexion 
was  not  delicate.  She  had  rather  round  eyes  and  was  slight- 
ly short-sighted,  but  in  spite  of  all  that,"  he  goes  on,  "elle 
avait  Pair,"  "she  seemed" — yes,  she  seemed  many  things  to 
Rousseau.  A  contemporary  has  commented  with  insight, 
"quoique  Rousseau  avoue  qu'elle  n'etait  point  belle,  il  avait 
vu  sa  figure  avec  illusion."  "Illusion" — he  saw  always  "a 
Madame  d'Houdetot  reclothed  in  all  the  perfections  he  had 
given  to  the  idol  of  his  heart." 

And  Madame  d'Houdetot  saw  in  him  a  friend  of  Saint 
Lambert,  now  absent  at  the  wars,  and  a  lover  of  nature. 
They  spent  long  hours  on  their  "promenades  a  l'ane"  in  the 
forest,  on  their  tete-a-tetes  in  the  patterned  garden.  But 
what  curious  tete-a-tetes  these  were,  with  love  always  a  third 
between  them.  "Tou jours  1 'amour  en  tiers  entre  elle  et 
moi"  Rousseau  writes.  For  it  was  not  a  shared  love  in  the 
usual  sense.  Madame  d'Houdetot  talked  for  hours  of  her 
love  for  Saint  Lambert  and  Rousseau  of  his  own  love  for 
her.  "Nous  etions  ivres  d'amour  l'un  et  l'autre,"  Rousseau 
writes,  "elle  pour  son  amant,  moi  pour  elle;  nos  soupirs,  nos 
delicieuses  larmes  se  confondaient."  What  a  cult  "amour" 
then  was !  Both  of  them  played  their  variations  on  the  same 
theme  and  mingled  them  in  harmony. 

Yet  in  this  dangerous  "ivresse"  never  for  a  moment 
did  she  lose  herself.  She  felt  "bienveillance"  for  him,  she 
was  touched,  flattered  even  but  never  swept  off  her  feet. 
Rousseau  himself  was  amazed  by  such  cool  detachment,  in- 
credulous, one  fancies  at  finding  any  resistance  to  his  at- 
traction. One  evening  under  a  flowering  acacia  he  had  found 
complete  utterance  for  his  passion.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
admit  the  greatness  to  which  he  rose  on  that  occasion.  "Ce 
fut  la  premiere  at  l'unique  f ois  de  ma  vie ;  mais  je  fus  sub- 
lime" and  still  Madame  d'Houdetot  was  merely  "aimable." 
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It  is  not  strange  though,  thai  others  might  misunder- 
stand this  "AmitieV1  "Amour"  meant  only  one  thing  to 
them.  People  began  to  talk.  The  .jealous  Madame  d'Epinay 
watching  from  her  window  was  angered.  Had  she  given 
shelter  to  this  young  philosopher  thai  he  might  cany  on  an 
intrigue  with  another  woman?  Saint  Lambert  must  be  in- 
formed. Saint  Lambert,  to  Sophie's  surprise  also  misunder- 
stood, even  though,  she  protested  naively,  her  letters  had 
told  him  everything.    They  had  been  full  of  Rousseau. 

There  was  another  meeting  under  the  acacia  tree  where 
.Madame  d'Houdetot.  red-eyed,  ignorant  of  having  done  any 
wrong,  yet  obedient  to  her  lover,  said  good-bye  to  Rousseau 
and  demanded  her  letters.  Rousseau,  probably  remember- 
ing other  instances  of  his  sublimity,  demanded  his  letters  in 
fair  exchange.  She  had  burned  them,  she  said.  But,  Rous- 
seau knew  better.  The  letters  in  which  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau had  expressed  his  passion,  his  soul,  his  very  being' — 
"Non,  Ton  ne  met  point  au  feu  de  pareilles  lettres."  he 
writes.  "On  a  trouve  brulantes  celles  de  la  Julie.  Eh  Dieu! 
Qifaurait-on  done  (lit  de  celles-la!  Non,  non,  jamais  celle 
qui  pent  inspirer  une  pareille  passion  n'aura  le  courage  d'en 
bruler  les  preuves;  cela  n'est  pas  possible." 

Late  in  life,  as  Madame  d'Houdetot  was  walking 
through  the  gardens  with  a  younger  woman  she  remarked, 
pointing  out  a  spot  "It  was  under  this  acacia,  on  the  edge  of 
this  stream  that  Rousseau  read  me  his  Heloise,  as  he  was 
composing  it." 

Oh  no — Rousseau  was  right — "on  ne  met  point  au  feu 
de  pareilles  lettres." 

So  Rousseau  went  back  to  his  Julie.  Madame  d'Hou- 
detot and  Saint  Lambert  continued  to  "edify  posterity." 
"Notre  jeune  comte"  now  no  longer  young",  looked  on  smil- 
ing perhaps  as  he  thought  of  his  life  and  that  of  his  wife, 
saying',  with  quiet  humor,  "nous  avions,  Madame  d'Houde- 
tot et  moi,  la  vocation  de  la  fidelite,  seulement  il  a  eu  un 
malentendu." 

It  was  a  rather  monotonous  life  they  lived.  Day  after 
day  went  by  in  the  same  occupations.  Afternoons  followed 
afternoon,  each  like  an  exquisite  drawing-room  print  of 
Lancret  or  Chodoveski.  We  see  the  group  of  people  who 
lived  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  assembled  in  the  high. 
classically  plain  salon  of  theChateau  de  la  Che  vrette.  Grimm, 
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the  lover  of  Madame  d'Epinay  sits  with  heavy  conceit  posed 
in  one  of  the  long  windows  opening  on  the  garden.  Some- 
one paints  a  portrait  of  him,  while  Madame  d'Epinay  coyly 
leans  on  the  back  of  the  artist's  chair.  Carelessly  she  shakes 
her  head  and  some  of  the  black  curls  held  up  with  a  blue  rib- 
bon escape  and  fall  loosely  around  her  shoulders.  Her 
skirt  of  flowered  taffeta  touches  the  floor.  She  pushes  back 
a  curl  or  re-ties  the  black  velvet  ribbon  around  her  wrist  but 
keeps  her  head  still,  her  profile  fixed  against  the  light.  Some- 
one is  sketching  that  charming  profile.  It  would  not  do  to 
spoil  it. 

Monsieur  de  Saint  Lambert  sits  reading  in  a  corner, 
occasionally  looking  up  to  watch  Madame  d'Houdetot  make 
a  move  in  chess.  She  is  not  paying  much  attention  to  the 
board,  now  looking  out  of  the  long  windows  at  the  fountain 
beyond,  now  listening  to  the  piece  of  Scarlatti  that  is  being 
played  softly  in  the  next  room.  The  fragile  singing  tone 
of  the  claveau  reminds  her  of  the  sunny  hum  of  bees.  Then, 
she  laughs  and  blushes  and  looks  at  her  partner's  move. 

It  was  a  monotonous  life,  yet  pleasant  and  tranquil. 
And  Madame  d'Houdetot  was  never  "ennuye."  That  cry 
repeated  by  Madame  du  Deffand,  "there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun,"  was  never  hers.  To  Madame  d'Houdetot, 
things  were  never  the  same.  She  saw  new  beauty  and  in- 
terest in  them.  She  was  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
"She  loved."     "toujours  j'aimais,  le  raison  me  le  dit." 

But  Madame  d'Houdetot  had,  of  course,  herself  a  sa- 
lon. It  was  not  in  the  excitement  of  Paris,  but,  quite  typ- 
ically, at  Sannois  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency.  There  she 
had  her  "diners  de  philosophes,"  her  dinners  of  literary  peo- 
ple and  her  Thursday  receptions.  There  one  found  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Necker.  Sometimes  perhaps,  Madame 
du  Deffand  would  drive  out  from  Paris  with  the  President 
Henault.  Diderot  often  spoke  at  her  table,  and  Rousseau, 
reinstated  in  an  official  capacity.  She  drew  to  her  home, 
also,  distinguished  American  visitors,  Saint  John  de  Creve- 
coeur,  Jefferson  and  the  illustrious  Franklin.  They  found 
her  enthusiastic  for  a  republican  form  of  government,  hav- 
ing imbibed,  perhaps,  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau.  "Ah,"  she 
exclaimed,  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  "if  only  I 
could  begin  life  again,  I  would  live  in  Switzerland  or  Amer- 
ica." 
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Franklin  was  especially  honored  at  her  house,  as  he 

was,  indeed,  in  all  France.  The  elaborateness  of  the  recep- 
tion given  him,  speaks  for  Madame  d'Houdetot's  admira- 
tion of  tins  "ame  du  h£ros  el  du  sage."  She  drove  out  from 
her  house  at  Sannois  to  meet  the  plainly  dressed,  squat  per- 
sonage, giving  him  her  hand  as  he  stepped  from  the  car- 
riage, she  recited  verses  of  welcome  beginning  with  the  lines, 

"Ame  du  heros  et  du  sage." 

One  can  picture  him  giving  a  rather  brusque  and  solid 
thanks  to  these  effusive  greetings,  roughly  shaking  the  hand 
instead  of  kissing  it.  But  the  ceremony  marked  only  the 
beginning  of  the  honors.  At  the  magnificent  dinner,  Ala- 
dame  d'Houdetot  rose  and  proposed  the  health  of  the  cele- 
brated  visitor  singing  the  lines, 

"De  Benjamin  celebrons  la  memoire 

Chantons  le  bien  qu'il  a  fait  aux  mortels! 

En  Amerique  il  aura  des  autels, 

Et  dans  Sannois  nous  buvons  a  sa  gloire." 
She  continued  these  praises  for  another  stanza: 

"II  rend  ses  droits  a  l'humaine  nature, 

Pour  l'afYranchir  il  voulut  l'eelairer, 

Et  la  vertu  pour  se  faire  adorer 

De  Benjamin  emprunter  la  figure." 
One  has  rather  a  strange  picture  of  the  Goddess  Virtue 
dressed  up  in  the  appearance  of  Franklin,  the  stocky  build 
and  short  legs  covered  with  a  brown  coat,  the  round  homely 
face  with  gray  locks  falling  on  either  side. 

"Guillaume  Tell  fut  brave  mais  sauvage."  caid  another 
guest. 

"J'aime  mieux  notre  cher  Benjamin 

De  l'Amerique  en  fixant  le  destin, 

A  table  il  rit,  et  e'est  la  le  vrai  sage." 

After  half  an  hour  of  such  hortatory  verses,  one  might 
suppose  that  this  "new  William  Tell"  would  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  what  to  do  or  say.  But  Franklin,  good-naturedly, 
unabashed,  produced  a  small  acacia  sapling  from  Virginia 
and  presented  it  to  the  Comtesse!  Nothing  could  have 
pleased  her  more  than  this  tribute  to  "amite"  and  "la  na- 
ture." 

Yet,  looking  at  this  group  around  Madame  d'Houdetot 
and  Monsieur  de  Saint  Lambert,  for  he  was  joint  occupant 
of  her  throne  of  Salonniere,  one  hardly  recognizes  it  as  the 
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conventional  salon  of  the  day.  Madame  d'Houdetot  did  not 
pose  as  the  brilliant  center  of  a  group,  ready  to  flash  back 
repartee  from  all  sides.  She  was  there,  strangely  enough 
for  that  day,  to  listen  and  not  to  talk,  to  direct  conversation, 
not  to  take  part  in  it.  It  was  as  if  she  had  drawn  together  all 
these  people  not,  as  did  other  Salonnieres,  that  she  might, 
scintillating  in  their  midst,  be  admired,  but  that  she  might 
admire  them.  She  turned  from  one  to  another  with  warm 
childlike  enthusiasm,  watching  always  with  renewed  delight. 
Here  was  no  fear  of  a  rival  who  might  supplant  her  in  popu- 
larity, as  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  supplanted  Madame 
du  Deffand.  She  did  not  strive  with  tight-handed  greed  to 
keep  admirers  about  her.  And,  yet,  she  inevitably  was  the 
center  of  attraction.  What  could  be  more  stimulating  to 
these  thinkers  than  one  who  enthusiastically  welcomed  and 
sympathized  with  each  of  their  new  ideas.  What  could  be 
more  rare  and  sought  after  in  an  age  of  conversationalists 
than  one  who  would  always  listen !  It  is  no  wonder  that  Ma- 
dame d'Houdetot's  salons  were  popular. 

Popular,  we  must  add,  with  all  but  her  husband,  who, 
much  more  of  a  military  man  than  one  of  wit,  would  uncom- 
fortably stand  watching  on  the  outside  or  withdraw  incon- 
spicuously to  his  friends  of  the  old  regiment.  On  the  eve 
of  one  of  these  dinners,  plucking  at  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the 
guests,  he  would  confide  apologetically,  "vous  me  remplac- 
erez.  Entendez-vous ?  Cette  surabondance  d'esprit  souvent 
si  bruyante  me  fatigue;  j'irai  diner  Rue  de  l'Universite  avec 
de  bons  amis  qui,  comme  moi,  n'admirent  que  le  bons  temps 
ren force — Prenez  garde  de  devenir  savant;  nous  avons  de- 
ja  trop  de  ces  messieurs." 

But  with  old  age  and  the  death  of  his  mistress  the  Count 
was  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  group  surrounding  his 
wife.  Of  course,  Saint  Lambert  was  still  there.  There  had 
been  no  quarrel  between  the  two,  no  duel,  never,  even,  had 
the  Count  expressed  anything  to  evidence  dislike — nothing 
except  that  casual  comment,  perhaps  quite  full  of  meaning : 
"Prenez  garde  de  devenir  savant;  nous  avons  deja  trop  de 
ces  messieurs." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  Saint  Lambert,  who  objected 
to  this  intrusion,  a  lover  jealous  of  the  attentions  paid  to  a 
husband.  It  was  Saint  Lambert  who  was  furiously  indig- 
nant at  the  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  of  the  two.     Why 
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should  this  husband  be  praised?  It  was  he,  Saint  Lamberl 
who  had  made  Sophie  happy  for  fifty  years.  But  Sophie 
turned  to  her  husband. 

"Aussi  cheri  que  respectable  epoux, 

Vivez  longtemps  au  gr£  de  mon  envie 

Vous  avez  console  tons  les  maux  de  ma  vie.91 
runs  a  verse  in  his  honor.    Certainly,  he  deserved  more  than 
a  little  of  the  praise. 

Gradually  husband  and  lover  both  joined  the  group 
circling  Madame  dTIoudetofs  chair  by  the  fire  place.  Both 
/joined  in  her  praises,  listened  to  her  anecdotes,  received  at 
her  hands  attention,  care,  and  above  all,  "bienveillance." 

Frequently,  though,  Saint  Lambert,  hurt  and  envious, 
would  pout  like  a  child  at  some  favor  given  unfairly  to  an- 
other. Perhaps  she  had  praised  someone  for  a  bon  mot  or 
\  erses  in  her  honor.  Monsieur  de  Saint  Lambert  would  rise 
stiffly  from  his  seat  and  hobble  out: 

"Monsieur  de  Saint  Lambert,  Monsieur  de  Saint  Lam- 
bert/' the  Countess  would  call,  rising  after  him,  "Qu'avez 
vous?     Etes-vous  incommode?" 

"Non,  Madame,"  he  would  answer,  knocking  his  cane 
on  the  ground  petulantly,  "mais,  puisque  je  ne  puis  plus 
vous  faire  des  vers  vous  ne  devriez  en  aeeepter  de  personne." 

"Mais  Monsieur  de  Saint  Lambert ?"  she  would 

plead.     He  relented  then,  and  hobbled  down  stairs  for  a 
game  of  cards. 

Where  is  the  traditional  bitter  and  lonely  old  age  fol- 
lowing on  an  erring  youth?  Where  is  the  disillusionment, 
regret  and  doubt  of  the  blind  Madame  du  Deffand,  crying 
from  her  Diogenes  ehair,  "ecartez  les  vapeurs  noires  qui 
m'environnent!"  The  sight  of  this  tranquil  end  to  a  life  of 
irreguluarities  is  a  disconcerting  paradox.  What  an  example 
for  posterity ! 

"I  am  convinced,"  writes  a  young  friend  of  Madame 
d'Houdetot,  "that  her  society  would  be  dangerous  to  a  wo- 
man of  weak  character  or  to  one  whose  life  was  not  happy. 
Any  woman  hesitating  between  love  and'  virtue  would  do 
well  to  shun  her.  She  is  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous 
than  an  utterly  corrupt  person.  She  is  so  peaceful,  so  hap- 
py, so  free  from  anxiety ." 

There  thev  are  at  the  card  table,  Madame  d'Houdetot 
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between  her  husband  and  lover,  as  an  old  print  has  captured 
them.  The  Count,  tall  and  thin,  bends  over  his  hand.  Saint 
Lambert,  again  sitting  back  in  a  Louis  XIV  chair,  smiles 
blandly  across  the  table  at  him. 

But  Madame  d'Houdetot,  in  her  ruffled  white  cap,  is 
not  paying  much  attention.     She  is  humming  a  tune  from  a 
new  opera;  she  is  watching  her  old  dog  curled  up  in  the 
door;  she  is  looking  out  of  the  window  at  a  flowering  acacia. 
"C'est  a  vous.     C'est  a  vous,  Madame,"  they  reminded 
her.     She  laughs  and  blushes  and  looks  at  her  hand. 
"Puis  l'age  vient,  et  le  plaisir  s'envole, 
Mais,  mon  bonheur  ne  s'envole  aujourdhui, 
Car  j'aime  encore,  et  1'amour  se  console; 
Rien  ne  pourrait  me  consoler  de  mi." 
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AN   EVENING   RIDE 
Catherine  W.  Johnson 


i 


T  was  dark  when  1  left  the  village  and  settled  myself 
at  the  wheel  for  the  ten-mile  drive  back  to  Kingston. 

The  road  in  the  deepening  shadows  wound  its  way 

among  the  lonely  mountains  uneheered  by  the  light  of  a 
single  cottage  and  but  seldom  by  the  rumble  of  a  passing 
auto.  1  whistled  to  myself  as  1  guided  the  car  up  the  first 
steep  hill  and  proceeded  rapidly  on  my  solitary  trip. 

I  was  absorbed  in  watching  the  road  slipping  by  like  a 
bright  moon -path  under  the  glare  of  the  head-lights  and  the 
tall  mysterious  trees  guarding  the  hidden  inner  recesses  of 
the  forest,  when  on  suddenly  rounding  a  curve  I  perceived 
ahead  the  figure  of  an  elderly  woman  toiling  down  the  road 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  I  caught  sight  of  her  so  unex- 
pectedly and  was  approaching  her  so  swiftly  that  my  impres- 
sion was  blurred.  I  saw,  however,  that  she  was  old  and 
stout,  and  that  she  limped  as  she  stumbled  to  the  side  to  let 
me  by. 

"Poor  soul,"  I  thought.  "What  a  long  walk  for  an 
old  woman.  I  should  give  her  a  lift."  My  foot  was  hard 
on  the  brake  but  I  released  it  as  quickly,  remembering  that 
Kingston  was  still  a  long  ride  off  and  it  was  growing  dark. 
1  hesitated  and  glanced  back.  The  old  woman  looked  piti- 
fully forlorn  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  and  suddenly  I 
again  stepped  on  the  brake,  this  time  determinedly  and  with 
the  warm  feeling  which  one  has  when  doing  a  good  turn.  I 
could  hear  her  halting  steps  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  "Can 
1  give  you  a  lift?"  I  asked  opening  the  door. 

"Well  now,  may  Mary  and  all  the  saints  bless  you  for 
a  kind  young  gentleman,"  cried  the  stranger  in  a  high, 
cracked  voice,  "I'm  dead  beat  right  enough,  what  with  all 
the  walkin'  and  the  stiffness  in  my  knee  and  all."  She 
climbed  in  peering  at  me  sharply  as  I  started  the  car.  I 
could  see  the  wThites  of  her  eyes.  "Why  are  you  walking  so 
far?"  I  inquired.     She  burst  into  a  torrent  of  ejaculations. 
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"It's  my  daughter/'  she  wailed,  "sick  of  the  fever,  she  is. 
and  not  a  body  to  mind  her  at  all.  She's  very  bad  they  say 
and  they  telephoned  from  Kingston.  But  no  one  could  I 
get  this  time  of  day  to  take  me  over — only  my  own  two  feet, 
and  me  with  no  money  to  hire  a  ear.  May  heaven  bless  you 
for  a  kind  gentleman  A  very  kind  gentleman,"  she  repeat- 
ed. I  looked  at  her  quickly.  She  wore  a  frayed  shawl 
about  her  shoulders  and  she  sat  huddled  in  a  corner  with 
head  averted.  Yet  I  had  the  feeling  that  those  shifty  white 
eyes  were  upon  me  constantly.  A  cold  sensation  began  to 
steal  over  me  and  I  gripped  the  wheel  tighter.  I  had  become 
aware  that  my  passenger  was  a  man. 

"And  they  said  she  was  near  to  death,"  went  on  the 
high,  cracked  voice,  "my  poor  girl  all  alone  and  her  husband 
gone  off  the  land  knows  where.  So  I  packed  up  some  jellies 
and  some  gruel  in  my  basket  and  I  says  to  myself  money  or 
no  money,  I  savs,  I'll  go  to  her." 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "How  dreadful.  It's  lucky  I 
happened  by.  No  trouble  at  all,  I  assure  you."  I  was  watch- 
ing the  bright  path  of  the  headlights  grimly,  and  clenching 
the  wheel  until  my  hands  ached.  Still  nearly  seven  miles  to 
Kingston — seven  miles  of  untraveled  road.  I  thought  des- 
perately. Vet  I  was  acutely  aware  that  the  radiator  cap 
needed  straightening.  My  eyes  were  glued  to  it.  How  silly 
to  see  it  at  such  an  angle!  I  must  seem  unsuspicious.  I 
must,  I  must.  The  words  were  pounding  in  my  ear. 
Perhaps  after  all  my  companion  was  merely  intent  on  get- 
ting to  Kingston — perhaps — but  my  car  was  a  good  one  and 
1  was  unarmed.  With  an  effort  I  concealed  my  alarm 
and  remained  sympathetically  talkative,  trying  to  avoid  the 
stealthy  white  eyes.    I  had  hit  upon  a  plan. 

Taking  my  left  hand  from  the  wheel  I  raised  it  casually 
and  began  gently  to  scratch  the  top  of  my  ear,  driving  stead- 
ily with  my  right  hand  meanwhile.  Then  with  a  quick 
movement  I  caught  my  cap  and  flung  it  out  of  the  car,  rais- 
ing both  hands  as  though  to  catch  it  and  jamming  on  the 
brakes.  "My  cap,"  I  cried.  "The  wind  caught  it.  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  would  you  mind  getting  it  for  me?  I 
don't  dare  leave  the  car  on  this  hill!"  The  old  woman 
grunted  and  clambered  out.  My  hands  shook  on  the  wheel. 
"Right  down  there,"  I  cried  wildly  and  pointed  down  the 
road.     For  a  moment  she  clung  to  the  side  of  the  car  and  I 
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could  feel  her  slinking  sidelong  glances  although  I  tried  to 
look  innocently  at  the  road.    Then  she  turned  and  hobbled 

away    toward   the   cap  and   in   a   Hash    1    had  started    the   car 

again.  1  expected  anything — a  shout,  a  cry  or  even  a  bul- 
let and  1  ducked  low.    Hut  above  the  roar  of  the  engine  there 

was  no  sound  and  1  glanced  back  a  minute  later  and  saw 
that  the  road  was  empty  except  where  my  cap  lay,  a  limp, 
dark  spot. 


NIGHT  WINDOWS 
Rachel  Grant 


From  merged  darkness, 

Empty  of  shapes, 

Black  air  travels  over  me — 

With  a  sound  less  tense 

Than  the  heat  of  silenced  hells; 

And  starlight 

Rests  on  my  hands 

Like  the  subtle  gleam  of  lacquer 


The  wind,  growing  cooler, 
Closes  over  mv  wrists. 
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DEWALI  NIGHT. 
Helen  Fiske 


For  weeks 

Dust-laden  air 

Pulsated 

With  j  angle  of  bells 

And  wail  of  conches. 

The  potter's  wheel 

Whirred 

With  double  tides 

Moulding 

Chiraghs*  for  the  festival. 

In  dusky  cloisters 

Misted  with  sunlight, 

Women  hovered, 

Waiting. 

And  in  the  street 

The  other  women 

Winnowed  grain 

Or, 

Crowned  with  baskets  of  sacred 

Cow- dung, 

Stepped  about  like  queens. 

Now 

Threads  of  fire 

Trace 

Every  curve  of  Brahmin  temples 

Mirrored  in  Maa  Sagar  Lake. 

It  is  the  Feast  of  Lights 

When  the  unmarried  sail  their 

Chiraghs 

With  lip  of  cotton  wick 

And  cry, 

"Oh  lamp  of  my  life, 

Flame  of  my  soul, 

Will  Mai  Lakshmi,  Bride  of  Vishnu, 

*  Sacred  lamps  burned  at  Dewali,  the  festival  of  unmarried  women 
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Grant  me 

What  1  ask." 

Each  blown  wisp  of  flame 

Flickers  at  the  mercy  of  the  wave. 

But  the  potters  and  the  grain  women 

Are  married. 

They  mock  and  hum — 

And  sway 

Like  parrot  tulips  in  the  wind. 
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A  MILESTONE 
Elizabeth  Bacon 


ITTLE  Katrina  was  having  lessons  out  under  the  ap- 
ple trees.  They  always  had  lessons  out-of-doors  in 
May.  and  now  the  apple-blossoms  were  new  and  pink, 
and  smelled  deliciously  of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things.  Kat- 
rina rolled  over  and  blinked  at  the  apple  blossoms.  The 
warm  sun  made  her  shiver  with  delight. 

"Katrina."  came  the  cool  English  voice  of  Maude,  Iheir 
nursery  governess,  "spell  'dog'." 

"C.  A.  T."  replied  Katrina  promptly. 

"Don't  be  a  little  silly,  that's  cat!" 

"Oh  well,"  yawned  Katrina,  almost  asleep  with  apple 
blossoms,  and  sun,  and  grass,  and  warm  blowy  air,  "I  can 
spell  cat,  then!" 

"Katrina,  sit  up!"  There  was  a  menacing  briskness 
in  Maude's  tone  and  Katrina,  all  rolled  up  like  a  peony  bud, 
straightened  herself  out  abruptly.  Her  sleepy  brown  eyes 
lixed  themselves  on  the  "First  Reader"  that  had  been  firmly 
thrust  into  her  hands. 

"T.  H.  E.,  the B.  O.  Y. boy"  began  Kat- 
rina painfully  and  monotonously,  when  all  at  once  an  amaz- 
ing thing  happened.  The  next  little  bundle  of  letters 
jumped  itself,  and  instead  of  being  all  separate,  so  that  she 
had  to  fit  the  letters  together,  it  turned  into  a  word:  it  liter- 
ally jumped — and  so  did  the  next  and  the  next  and  the  next ! 
Katrina  stared  at  them  with  the  astonishment  of  recognition. 

"Ran  up  the  hill!  !  "  She  finished  breathless  and  tri- 
umphant!    Maude  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"That's  splendid,  go  on!" 

Katrina  went  on  and  on,  reading  word  after  word,  de- 
lirious with  excitement,  half  afraid  to  look  at  the  next  line 
to  see  if  more  letters  had  jumped  into  words.  Apple-blos- 
soms, sunshine,  the  grass,  and  the  air  were  all  forgotten  in 
the  rush  of  words  that  were  poured  before  her. 
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"lUil.  my  dear  child,  you  had  better  slop  now.  you  ;in 
doing  Thursday's  lesson!"  came  Maude's  cool  voice. 

Katrina  didn't   slop,  she  didn'1  even   hear  her.     She 

had  learned   to  n  ad. 


NIGHT  MAGIC 
Helen  K.  Noyes 


This  grey  and  gusty  night 
The  trees  are  moved  to  speech. 
The  leaves  in  baffled  sweep 
Chant  each  to  each. 

The  houghs  lift  ceaselessly 

In  secret  dance — 

Each  gesture  half-defined. 

Half  left  to  chance. 

And  darkling  down  the  road. 
A  few  trees  seem 
An  omen-shadowed  wood 
Where  dark  gods  dream. 
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OX  GIVING  UP  THE  DRAMATIC  CAREER: 
A  RENUNCIATION  AND  A  PERSISTENCE. 

Sarah  Wing  ate  Taylor 


CHE  scene  impresses  one  as  somewhat  stiff  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  action  as  strained.  Could  you  perhaps  sit 
less  primly  on  your  straight  pine  thrones,  you  there 
along  the  walls,  my  female  forbears?  Would  that  you  had 
played  the  title  role  more  fitly  and  exhibited  to  your  distant 
offspring  some  forbearance.  Be  as  it  may.  But  now,  the 
quarrel  past,  kindly  lower  to  a  less  starkly  perpendicular 
attitude  your  erstwhile  spinning  palms.  Once  again  relax 
that  unaesthetic  and  distressful  O  to  a  more  sweetly  solemn 
parabolical  formation  of  the  lips.  Dispel  by  reassuring  looks 
the  damning  glower  from  the  segregated  countenances  of 
your  lords,  who  one  must  suppose  are  equally  implicated  and 
distraught  with  you  in  this  latest  and  potentially  most  ter- 
rible escapade  of  your  numerously-great  granddaughter. 
For  she  had  seriously  contemplated  the  devotion  of  her  re- 
puted virtue,  her  virgin  talent,  and  the  future  extension  of 
her  earthly  course  on  the  most  unpardonably  cavalier  of 
altars,  that  of  Dionysos  and  his  drama.  But  now  with  equal, 
nay  greater  seriousness,  having  sipped  the  sweet  intox'cation 
of  his  wine,  she  has  renounced  his  favors.  She  has  given  up 
the  stage. 

Soft!  Be  not  too  arogant  in  your  triumph,  grandmam- 
mas, for  it  is  little  enough  persuasion  you  had  in  the  matter. 
Indeed  had  you  contrived  between  you  to  endow  this  speci- 
men of  your  female  progeny  with  some  few  more  inches  of 
this  world's  height,  you  might  yet  have  had  a  Bernhardt  in 
your  train.  Not  that  the  present  incumbent  would  presume, 
but  for  a  beginning.  .  .with  the  future  addition  of  a  few  more 
greats.  .  .since  it  is  quite  as  requisite  for  actors  as  for  poets  to 
be  born  in  the  profession.  .  .  As  it  is  the  line  of  your  histrionic 
descendants  has  been  rudely  clipped  at  the  extension  of  five 
feet.  And  what,  I  ask,  would  be  the  effect  of  Cleopatra's 
rage,  towering  at  Antony  from  that  height  ? 
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So,  with  reluctant,  nay  almost  tearful  realization  of  her 
short-comings,  the  desecration  of  your  grand-daughter  on 
the  steps  of  the  legitimate  drama  was  never  solemnized.  And 
now.  having  thus  set  your  souls  at  peace,  may  you  continue 
your  attendance  to  long  and  ghostly  sermons,  and,  once 
more,  go  to  sleep.  For  whai  further  1  have  to  say  on  the 
matter  of  the  dramatic  career  would  afford  you  little  com- 
fort. Awake,  black-eyed,  merry  and  something  underprized 
wives  of  my  more  sujsceptable  and  venturesome  grand- 
papas. And  did  you  think,  dears,  you  had  failed?  Did  you 
think  that  upon  the  person  into  whose  pure  inheritance  you 
had  somehow  intruded — stalked  as  it  were  with  shameless 
Latin  impudence  up  to  the  very  double-Christian,  Georgian- 
fanned  front  door- — did  you  think  that  here  the  charms  of 
your  effrontery  were  lost?  l>ut  even  now  in  the  ancestral 
haunts  there  remain  Fra  Angelico  angels  a- trumpeting  to 
Dutch  landscapes,  and  a-wing,  charging  in  a  tenuously 
Quixotic  manner  blue  be-windmilled  walls.  Even  now  there 
is  a  little  red  French  filligree  lamp  aloft  whence  the  rusty 
black  of  Paul  Revere  should  swing — and  will.  For  these 
solecisms  are  every  moment  less  in  favor.  And  every  mo- 
ment those  remote  grey-bonnetted,  white-kerchiefed,  cold- 
eyed  women  are  singing  louder  praise.  They  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  at  this  most  recent  triumph  betraying  an  ungodly 
pride.  But  let  them  sing"  louder  and  ever  louder,  for  1  have 
words  to  whisper  in  your  ears. 

The  legitimate  drama  as  somewhat  beyond  my  reach, 
has  indeed  truly  and  sadly  been  fore-sworn.  But  an  aspira- 
tion toward  its  unrecognized  relative  as  a  lowlier  thing  sub 
rosa,  shows  even  now  without  undue  stretching,  promise  of 
attainment.  I  intend,  though  indeed  still  poorly  qualified 
to  make  one  of  them,  at  least  to  hover  in  the  vicinity  of  play- 
ers of  a  sort.  IW  this  I  would  not  have  you  understand  that 
I  shall  henceforth  exclusively  frequent  the  society  of  those 
who  pace  the  boards.  No;  though  indeed  I  have  nothing  like 
scorn  against  them  as  a  body  1  am  possessed  of  a  suspicion, 
corroborated  possibly  by  environmental  rumor  and  atavistic 
surmise,  as  well  as  by  a  slight  admixture  of  the  vulpine  con- 
tempt for  the  unattainable,  that  these  players  when  in  a  role 
of  their  own  making,  are  seldom  so  fortunate  as  to  maintain 
that  level  of  borrowed  nobility  assumed  at  the  curtain's  rise. 
Nor  is  there  anv  danger  that  my  coterie  shall  he  comprised 
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of  such,  since  my  acquaintance  is  perforce  of  the  off-stage 
variety.  Rather  do  I  select  a  stabler  type  where  there  is 
nothing  of  that  anomaly  of  getting  in  character  and  out,  but 
where  the  players  are  their  parts  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
dramatic  technique,  and  where  literally — oh  blessed  union 
of  arts — they  make  them. 

Surely,  Reader,  in  your  social  experimentations  you 
have  met  with  a  few  rare  and  precious  souls  who  have  en- 
joyed a  consciousness  of  life's  drama  and  of  their  own  par- 
ticipation therein.  I  hope  upon  recognition  you  have  not 
proceeded  to  cultivate  avoidance,  stanchly  condemnatory  of 
"conceited  asses"  and  "pieces  of  affectation."  For  if  so,  you 
have  missed  the  merriest  moments  of  your  life.  You  have 
cut  Malvolio  dead  and  withered  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Now  pray 
do  not  conclude  that,  from  sympathy,  I  am  of  the  hypocrit- 
ical nature  of  either,  nor  from  this  moment  forth,  incensed, 
depart  from  me  and  return  from  following  after  my  argu- 
ment. Neither  would  /  bestow  lasting  approval  upon  flow- 
ing locks  and  a  Byronic  manner;  no  more  would  I  undertake 
in  the  style  of  William  Kemp  to  morris-dance  my  way  from 
the  portals  to  the  exits  of  this  life.  Indeed  my  last  advice  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  would  be  to  ruin  all  his  velvet  cloaks. 
But  for  a  momentary  tableau  on  the  landscape,  clear  against 
the  blue  of  fame  eternal  .  .  .  Just  to  have  had  the  genius  to 
have  posed  and  drawn  it.  For  all  players  must  have  some 
such  genius,  and  all  who  do  these  things  are  players. 

Pray,  Reader,  when  you  think  to  amuse  yourself  by 
promenade,  do  you  march  along  as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  side-glances,  returning  whence  you 
came  laden  with  an  indigence  of  entertainment  and  a  super- 
fluity of  time?  Or  do  you  amble  along  regarding  the  curious 
specimens  of  creation  on  walls  and  behind  hedges,  pausing 
perhaps  to  examine  or  even  to  chat;  and  then  arrive  home 
late  to  dinner  in  a  mood  defiant  of  reproof?  And  I  ask  you 
when  an  occasional  sinless  circumvention  yields  such  a  round 
of  amusement  why  we  persist  in  lavishing  approbation  on  the 
barren  virtues  of  the  doric  line  ?  Could  we  not  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  diversion,  contrive  to  adopt  a  more  fitly  fraternal 
attitude  toward  those  who  seem  rather  to  enjoy  than  to 
deprecate  their  departure  from  the  circular  patterns  of  sub- 
urban clubs?  Is  there  not  after  all,  something  a  little  land- 
locked and  smooth  about  the  undulations  of  golf-courses? 
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Why  should  you  not  try,  with  Poltarness,  a  \  i<\\  of  the 
ocean?  Hut,  in  fair  warning,  you  must  do  some  preliminary 
tramping  through  the  rough  before  you  are  bathed  in  the 
sea-green  light  of  those  borders  under  which  my  drole  breth- 
ren engage  in  the  comedy  of  mimicking  hut  themselves. 
And  you  will,  be  assured,  find  the  air  strange  for  a  moment 
and  heady.     Hut  Poltarness  never  returned. 

For  myself  1  have  always  been  of  a  wavering  timorous 
nature.    1  have  never  quite  attained  to  that  fine  Tree  manner 

marking  the  possessor  at  once  for  the  nobler  roles.  I  man- 
age however  to  feel  tolerably  at  home  once  on  stage,  provid- 
ed 1  he  not  called  upon  for  a  performance  more  extravagant 
than  my  gifts.  The  players,  a  kindly  crew  for  the  most  part, 
put  up  with  my  presence,  condescend  a  good-natured  remark 
now  and  then,  and — which  is  most  flattering — act  as  if  no 
stranger  at  all  were  there.  They  are,  as  you  may  have  sus- 
pected, a  picturesque  lot,  not  precisely  shabby  and  most 
certainly  far  from  tatterdamalion,  yet  withal  having  a  color- 
ful carelessness  about  them  which  does  not  belong  to  that 
anemic  over-bred  species  dubbed  sang-froid.  They  arc  if 
anything,  least  versed  in  the  neat  beauties  of  restraint,  fond 
rather  of  blossoming  into  an  oriental  luxuriance  of  effects. 
They  have  slight  appreciation  of  the  engaging  timidity  of 
the  demure.  They  comprehend  little  of  the  moral  tone  im- 
plied in  those  religio-social  commandments  toward  decorous 
doing,  since  they  are  of  that  artistic  temperament  fatalist- 
ically inclined  to  do  what  they  do.  Or  by  what  ingenious 
argumentation  can  you  propound  that  "to  have  done  -". 
For  though  possibly  lacking  in  a  detailed  consistency  of  de- 
meanor they  are  yet  able  to  confront  you  with  a  huge  and 
incontrovertible  philosophical  system  blessed  with  hut  one 
mood,  "did."  Their  reactions,  quite  in  the  manner  of  bomb- 
bursts,  scatter  far  afield,  and  if,  in  the  pursuit,  slow-plod- 
ding, straight-pathed  reason  contrive  to  gain  vis  a  vis  with 
a  spluttering  remnant  thereof,  it  must  he  confessed  that  of 
the  two  the  reverend,  measured  and  hoary  is  apt  to  present 
the  more  distraught  appearance.  They  are  of  all  mortals 
the  least  burdened  with  care,  wherefore  their  step  is  of 
all  steps  the  most  sprightly,  their  figures  the  most  spruce 
and  elegant,  since  least  retarded  and  laden  with  luggage. 
For  these,  Reader,  are  gentlemen,  who  assume  the  presence 
of  porters.     I  would  not  say  that  their  hearing  is  arrogant, 
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but  it  might  prove  inconvenient  to  deny  that  they  have 
snapped  their  fingers  at  the  world,  intending  thereby  no  im- 
pudence, I  am  sure,  but  a  simple  and  honest  statement  that 
when  it  can  offer  them  better  entertainment  than  they  afford 
themselves  they'll  bargain  with  it.  Whereas  from  the  other 
side,  since  these  are  odds  and  none  of  the  wholesale  pattern, 
they  enjoy  no  great  demand  on  the  market.  The  world  is 
for  the  most  part  content  that  they  perform  to  small  audi- 
ences. And  do  you  think  therefore  that  our  players  wax 
peevish  and  whine  in  the  character  of  the  neglected  brilliants 
of  the  stage?  Rather  of  all  philosophers  they  are  the  most 
philosophical.  Place  one  of  this  performing  band  on  a 
desert  island  and  the  last  sensation  to  be  regretted  by  him — 
barring  the  absence  of  some  few  animal  comforts — would  be 
the  tragedy  of  desertion.  He  would  drain  the  bowl  to  the 
full  sweet  depths  of  the  tragic  manner.  It  would  perhaps 
not  occur  to  him  to  look  for  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  but  he  would  address  them  thither.  For  he 
loves  above  all  else  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  And  what 
actor  should  not,  for  if  he  had  no  justifiable  pride  in  that 
necessary  organ  of  acting  he  had  probably  never  entered 
upon  the  profession.  Your  croaking  birds  sing  least.  And 
therefore  bearing  his  entertainment  always  in  comitatus  you 
find  him  rarely  in  that  crabbed,  desolate  way  of  the  more 
modest  breeds.  Nor  is  he  miserly  with  his  gifts.  For  though 
well  able  as  we  have  seen  to  dispense  with  the  delights  of 
society  he  is  on  occasion  the  most  expansive  and  generous  of 
social  companions.  That  is,  provided,  Reader,  you  do  not  dis- 
play a  too-rigorous  attitude  from  the  start.  And  indeed 
what  actor  could  do  himself  justice  when  the  house  'gins-a- 
hissing  from  his  entrance? 

I  like  the  lavish  merriment  of  these  fellows.  I  like  their 
disregard  of  the  world's  goods  and  of  doing.  I  admire  their 
surfeit  in  the  flavor  of  the  moment.  The  quaint  extrava- 
gance of  their  gestures  is  to  me  not  ludicrous,  but  as  heartily 
becoming  as  the  candid  delight  in  the  particular  existence  it 
betokens.  Their  egoism  I  find  the  least  annoying  of  any, 
since  grown  in  the  colorful  regions  of  fancy,  an  exotic,  hav- 
ing none  of  that  vulgar  cabbage-like  quality  belonging  to  the 
substantial  vegetables  of  the  imagination.  So  now,  having 
done  my  respects  to  the  timber  and  pith  of  my  family  tree, 
I  may  offer  this  bit  of  consolation  to  yonder  slight  branch. 
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flaunting  blossoms.  I  shall  on  occasion,  being  of  a  conven- 
iently inconspicuous  stature,  slip  oul  unawares  from  the 
swift  and  proper  march  to  drift  slyly  back  to  the  fring 
there  to  watch  the  jovial  an  lies  of  these  players,  and  perhaps, 
in  moments  of  particular  encouragement  from  among  them, 
to  beat  time  in  timorous  admiration  to  their  jigs. 


DEPENDENCE 

A.  S.  Slocovich 

I  share  with  yon 

All  fragile  lovelinesses,  fairy  dreams, 
And  shelly  moons,  and  flowers  in  the  sun, 
And  small  dim  noises  creeping  through  the  grass- 
Forgotten  soon,  and  unexplained  ever; 
And  talk  of  books,  and  laughter  over  tea 
In  some  room  wavering  and  bright  with  fire. 
And  even 

The  great  pines  darkening  in  a  pale  sky 
And  glimpses  of  far  ranges  from  the  plain. 
These  things  I  love  I  share  with  you  because 
1  love  you,  so,  with  them,  and  I  would  fain 
Not  be  alone  with  them  to  miss  you  there. 
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GAMMY 

Elizabeth  Shaw 


7~v]AMMY  Gale  was  sitting  in  her  old  rocker  in  the  kit- 
vjjj  chen.  Her  chair  had  been  moved  from  its  customary 
3^gg  post,  beside  the  old  iron  stove,  into  a  streak  of  sunshine 
that  fell  through  the  dusty  window,  and  lay  in  lines  in  the 
worn  hollows  of  the  warped  floor.  For  Spring  was  here.  Out- 
side on  the  shed  roof  Granny  could  hear  the  ceaseless  tap- 
ping of  pigeons'  feet,  and  the  steady  low  monotone  of  their 
coo,  coo,  coo.  She  could  tell  without  looking,  that  they 
were  hunting  for  worms  in  the  little  bed  under  the  window, 
where  May  had  planted  peas  the  day  before.  Inside  she 
could  hear  the  bubbling  chuckle  of  the  boiling  potatoes  on 
the  stove.  The  whole  of  the  little  kitchen  was  deep  gray 
with  the  grayness  that  a  kitchen  assumes  when  its  floor  is 
not  swept,  when  its  windows  are  not  washed,  and  when  the 
potatoe-peelings  are  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  week  in 
the  sink-pan  before  they  are  given  to  the  hens.  But  Gammy 
did  not  notice  that.  As  she  sat  in  the  sun  she  took  off  the 
old  red  muffler  she  wore  around  her  head,  which  was  almost 
bald  and  very  round,  like  a  wrinkled  brown  nut.  She  list- 
ened to  the  tapping  of  the  pigeons,  the  clucking  of  the  hens, 
and  the  chuckling  of  the  potatoes.  She  thought  of  her  son, 
Billy,  out  trout-fishing,  of  her  daughter-in-law,  May,  out  do- 
ing somebody's  mending,  of  the  peas  that  the  hens  were 
digging  up;  and  suddenly  she  slept,  the  light  ever-ready 
sleep  of  the  very  old. 

"Gammy,  oh  Gammy!  Are  the  potatoes  done?"  Gam- 
my came  out  of  her  sleep  with  a  start.  May  back  already! 
She  must  have  slept  for  nearly  an  hour. 

"Just  a  minute,  May."  She  called  back  in  her  rather 
piping  voice.  She  got  up  stiffly,  and  walked  slowly,  and 
rather  feebly,  over  to  the  sink,  where  she  selected  a  fork 
from  the  dishes  piled  there.  She  walked  over  to  the  stove 
and  stuck  the  fork  into  one  of  the  bobbing  potatoes;  it 
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cracked  and  broke  into  two  parts,  which  slowly  crumbled 
away  in  the  vigorously  boiling  water.  She  pulled  a  stained 
dish-towel  from  the  rack  over  the  stove  and  wrapped  it 
around  the  handle  of  the1  sauce-pan  which  she  carried  to  the 
sink.  Then  she  poured  off  the  water,  and  set  the  pan  on 
the  hack  of  the  stove.  Her  knees  were  trembling  as  she  sal 
down  again  in  her  rocker.  May  limped  in  from  the  shed. 
She  had  broken  her  hip  when  a  girl  and  the  leg  had  been 
permanently  shortened.  Now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  with 
her  black  hair  and  red  cheeks,  she  hopped  around  like  a 
bright  brisk  robin.  In  her  hand  she  held  two  smooth  brown 
eggs. 

"I  ain't  agoin'  to  let  them  two  old  hens  set,"  she  de- 
clared. "They  want  to  like  sin  but  I  ain't  goin'  to  let  them. 
Say,  you  should  have  seen  'em  fight  to  keep  these  eggs." 
Gammy  nodded.  "I  took  the  potaters  off,"  she  piped. 
"They  was  done."     May  beamed  at  her. 

"I  alius  say  you're  as  smart  as  any  youngster,"  she 
remarked.  She  laid  a  red  and  white  checked  cloth  on  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  began  to  set  the  places. 
She  pumped  some  water  into  a  sauce-pan  that  she  took  from 
the  sink,  put  the  two  eggs  in  it,  and  set  it  on  the  stove.  When 
the  eggs  had  boiled  she  put  a  potato  on  a  plate,  broke  an 
egg  onto  it,  and  pulled  Gammy's  chair  up  to  the  table.  Then 
she  took  the  percolator  off  the  top  of  the  stove,  shook  it, 
poured  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  put  it  back.  Presently  she 
poured  herself  a  cup  of  coffee  and  sat  down. 

"Now,  Gammy."  She  began.  Gammy  shivered  a  little, 
she  knew  what  was  coming. 

"Now,  Gammy,  I  want  you  should  go  up  to  Doctor 
Gilson  and  try  those  teeth  this  afternoon.  He  says  he  can 
get  you  a  real  nice  set,  and  I  want  you  should  have  them  and 
so  does  Billy." 

"But  May,  I'm  so  old  for  teeth.  I  don't  need  any.  I 
been  a  long  time  this  way  and  I  don't  want  to  change." 

"Nowr  you're  bein'  foolish.  Mis'  Bowman  has  new 
teeth  and  so  has  Mis'  Mark,  and  I  guess  you  ain't  no  older 
on  they  be.  Everybody  has  teeth  but  you,  an'  I  don't  want 
it  said  that  we're  too  close  to  give  you  a  set." 

"Nobody  thinks  you're  close,  May.  I  just  don't  want 
any."  She  was  shaking  all  over  now.  "They'll  give  neu- 
ral gy!"  she  wrailed. 
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"Now,  Gammy,  don't  be  foolish,"  May  urged  kindly. 
"I  tol'  Roy  you'd  go  up  this  afternoon,  and  he'll  take  you 
up  in  his  team.  I  don't  want  he  should  come  all  the  way 
down  here  and  you  not  go." 

"So  soon,"  Gammy  whimpered.  A  little  tear  rolled 
down  her  brown  wrinkled  cheek.  "I  don't  want  I  should 
have  new  teeth.  May." 

"Don't  act  foolish,"  May  advised  her  again.  "Don't 
you  want  more  Ggg?.  You  ain't  eat  hardly  any."  She 
pushed  her  chair  back  into  the  sun  again.  "Now  you  take 
a  nap.    Roy  ain't  comin'  till  four." 

"I  don't  want  I  should  have  new  teeth,"  Gammy 
whimpered.  May  did  not  answer  her  this  time  but  started 
taking  the  dishes  over  to  the  sink.  She  dumped  the  potato 
peelings  into  the  sink-pan.  Outside  the  pigeons  tapped  and 
cooed,  the  hens  clucked  in  soft  gutteral  tones.  "I  don't  want 
I  should  have  new  teeth."  Gammy  whimpered.  She  had 
almost  stopped  trembling.  "I  don't  want  I  should  have  new 
teeth.  They'd  give  me  neuralgy."  Then  suddenly  she 
slept,  the  light  ever-ready  sleep  of  the  very  old. 
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BEANS 
Mary  M.  Aenott 


HE  girls  were  lull  grown,  over  twenty  every  one  of 
the  three,  but  Elmer  was  only  five,  when  the  old  man 

died.  Elmer  had  been  a  surprise  addition  to  the  i'ani- 
ly  long  after  the  people  of  the  countryside  had  decided  that 
old  John  Lawkey  wasn't  going  to  have  a  hoy  to  carry  on 
his  name  or  even  his  stock — for  who  would  want  to  marry 
his  three  simple-minded  daughters?  Mrs.  Lawkey,  herself, 
rather  resented  Elmer  at  first;  she  was  a  strong-minded  wo- 
man and  married  life  had  been  more  or  less  of  a  failure  for 
her  because  she  had  found  that  her  husband  was  stronger- 
minded  than  herself.  Xow  the  old  man  was  dead,  and  here 
was  a  boy  who  might  grow  up  to  be  like  him.  The  girls 
were  mild  enough.  "Never  were  blessed  with  no  brains 
anyhow,"  muttered  Mrs.  Lawkey  to  herself,  and  if  they  had 
been,  it  is  quite  probable  that  their  brains  would  have  grown 
stale  under  Mrs.  Lawkey's  iron  rule.  After  the  death  of  the 
old  man.  Mrs.  Lawkey  sold  the  farm-lands,  keeping  the 
dark,  dirty,  farm  house  and  its  barns,  and  put  the  girls  out 
as  hired  help  to  the  neighboring  farmers.  Good  hired  help 
they  were,  not  very  intelligent,  lacking  initiative,  but  at 
least  they  did  just  what  they  were  told,  thanks  to  their 
mother's  training. 

Old  Mrs.  Lawkey  was  thus  left  comfortably  at  home 
to  rule  the  house  and  Elmer.  Every  penny  of  the  girls' 
wages  came  to  her.  Every  cent  was  carefully  accounted  for. 
and  as  much  as  possible  hoarded;  she  meant  to  have  a  tidy 
sum  for  her  old  age.  For  a  while  she  left  Elmer  alone,  bid- 
ing her  time  until  he  should  be  fourteen  and  ready  to  leave 
school  and  earn  money.  Suddenly  her  attitude  changed: 
Elmer  won  a  prize  of  two  dollars  in  gold  for  general  excel- 
lence in  scholarship.  Mrs.  Lawkey  was  worldly  wise;  evid- 
ently brains  when  they  were  trained  right  meant  more 
money,  much  more  money.  From  this  time  Elmer  was  her 
chief  interest.     She  gave  him  more  time  for  his  home  work; 
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she  counted  her  pennies  more  closely;  she  talked  to  him  of 
high  school  at  Carleton  Junction.  The  girls  were  allowed 
new  hats  only  every  three  years  now,  instead  of  two.  Mrs. 
Lawkey  talked  to  them  always  of  Elmer's  brains  and  the 
need  of  giving  him  money  to  develop. 

Elmer  went  to  high  school,  and  then  to  college  and  law 
school  in  the  city.  Martha,  Mathilda  and  Mary  went  on 
working  as  hired  girls.  Mrs.  Lawkey  saw  to  it  that  they — 
or  rather  she — received  full  market  value  for  their  services. 
When  Elmer  was  through  law  school,  they  had  to  support 
him  for  a  few  more  years  while  he  was  getting  started.  When 
he  had  secured  enough  clients  to  enable  him  to  stand  alone, 
he  refused  any  more  help — mainly  because  he  wanted  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  save  for  themselves  so  that  he  wouldn't 
have  to  support  them  when  they  were  too  old  to  work. 
Martha  and  Mathilda  were  by  this  time  well  over  fifty;  Mary 
just  fifty,  but  they  worked  as  always.  During  all  the  years 
that  Elmer  was  away,  Mrs.  Lawkey  kept  close  tabs  on  her 
girls,  as  well  as  on  their  money.  She  was  always  fearful  of 
rebellion,  but  she  had  never  found  it  except  once,  and  that 
once  was  in  Mathilda,  the  least  intelligent  of  the  three.  It 
had  happened  when  Elmer  was  in  high  school;  Mathilda  was 
dismissed  by  a  farmer's  wife  because  she  was  too  slow,  and 
she  resented  it  somewhere  back  in  her  dull  mind.  When 
she  came  home  to  her  mother  and  found  Elmer  being  praised 
for  some  brilliant  piece  of  work,  she  slapped  his  face  pet- 
tishly. She  never  did  it  again;  her  mother  spent  many 
months  teaching  her  the  extent  of  her  crime. 

Elmer  married,  and  brought  his  bride  to  meet  his  fam- 
ily one  Sunday.  His  mother,  almost  eighty  now,  but 
strong  as  ever,  and  his  three  skinny  sisters,  in  ancient  best 
dresses,  were  at  the  old  farm  to  greet  him.  So  excited  was 
Mrs.  Lawkey  that  she  brought  upon  herself  the  disaster 
which  was  coming  slowly  anyway — she  was  seized,  as  she 
presided  at  the  table,  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  and  she 
fell  back  unconscious.  Elmer  and  the  three  sisters  carried 
her  upstairs  to  bed.  The  doctor  came  at  once;  he  was  not 
discouraging;  she  was  a  strong  woman  and  it  would  take 
more  than  a  light  stroke  to  kill  her.  Elmer  said  that  one 
of  his  sisters  would  have  to  leave  her  job  and  nurse  her 
mother.  Martha  whimpered  and  said  she  couldn't;  Mary 
crept  hurriedly  out  of  the  back  door;  Mathilda  said  nothing, 
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so  she  was  the  appointed  one.  Elmer  promised  a  hired  man 
bo  help  with  the  fires  and  bringing  in  wood  and  water,  He 
left  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  bride  and  Mathilda  was  lefl 
alone  with  the  sick  woman. 

Elmer  returned  a  few  days  later  bringing  the  hired 
help.  He  was  a  small  man.  smaller  than  Mathilda's  own 
shrunken,  skinny  self.  Little  tufts  of  coarse  white  hair 
grew  on  his  egg-like  head;  his  coarse  skin  hung  flabbily  in 
the  sunken  hollows  of  his  t'aee;  his  weak  eyes  were  watery 
and  strained;  his  weak  month  drooped.  Elmer  had  saved 
him  from  the  workhouse  for  the  moment,  but  it  stared  him 
in  the  face,  this  old  man.  over  seventy,  not  a  spark  left  in 
him. 

Mathilda  ted  the  old  man  in  the  dank,  gloomy  kitchen 
on  the  oil-cloth  covered  table;  she  gave  him  bread,  coffee, 
and  beans.  He  shivered  a  little  at  sight  of  the  beans  and 
looked  ii])  at  her  pleadingly,  blinking  his  blue-veined  eye- 
lids, hut  Mathilda  waited  on  him  mechanically  and  stared  at 
him  without  interest.  He  was  almost  starving,  so  he  ate 
the  beans.  Mathilda  went  out  to  answer  her  brother's  call, 
and,  when  she  returned  to  the  kitchen,  she  found  the  old 
man  bent  double  in  his  chair,  moaning.  Mathilda  stared, 
awakened.  "What  he  the  matter?"  she  asked.  "I  et  the  beans 
and  they  always  makes  my  stomach  ache,  all  the  times  I 
eats  them,  hut  1  was  near  starving  and  1  hed  to  cat  'em/* 
"I'll  give  you  some  sody  and  water,"  said  Mathilda.  She 
did  so  and  he  was  better  soon.  Mathilda  lingered  in  the 
kitchen  to  look  at  him  wonderingly  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye.  He  was  a  very  old  man.  almost  as  old  as  her  ma,  she 
guessed,  and  a  peculiar  man — he  got  sick  if  he  ate  beans. 
Xo  man  she  had  ever  worked  for  got  sick  when  he  ate  beans. 
Interest  flickered  in  her  dull  mind. 

During  the  long  winter  weeks,  while  Mrs.  Law  key  kept 
to  her  bed.  Mathilda  and  the  hired  man  would  sit  for  hours 
in  the  dark  kitchen,  Mathilda  mending,  the  old  man  just  sit- 
ing. He  was  often  sick.  Mathilda  had  to  do  his  work  and 
take  care  of  him  also,  but  she  said  nothing  to  Elmer  or  her 
mother.  The  old  man  was  very  grateful,  clung  to  her  every 
word,  asked  her  advice,  and  helped  her  as  much  as  his  feeble 
strength  would  allow.  Mathilda  was  used  to  all  sorts  of 
burdens,  but  this  was  a  queer  one — he  made  her  feel  differ- 
ent, necessarv. 
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All  went  well  until  Mrs.  Lawkey  came  downstairs  again 
in  the  spring.  Her  sharp  eyes  soon  discovered  the  old  man's 
incompetence,  and  she  reported  it  to  Elmer.  The  next  time 
Elmer  came  he  brought  the  overseer  of  the  poor  with  him. 

"The  old  man's  going  to  the  workhouse.  He'll  be 
better  off  there  than  here,"  Elmer  told  Mathilda,  when  he 
found  her  washing  the  dinner  dishes  while  the  old  man 
smoked  his  pipe  in  a  corner. 

Mathilda's  mouth  opened  foolishly,  her  eyes  stared 
vaguely,  uncomprehending^  at  the  overseer,  but  she  said 
nothing.  The  old  man  began  to  cry  in  a  low,  thin  wail,  but 
he  packed  his  few  belongings  without  complaint,  and  went 
away  with  the  overseer. 

Mathilda  continued  her  life  much  as  usual.  She 
missed  the  old  man  without  realizing  why ;  but  she  supposed 
that  he  was  better  off  in  the  workhouse.  Elmer  and  her  ma 
said  he  was.  She  wearied  them  with  asking,  and  always  she 
was  told  that  he  was  better  off.  So  she  resumed  the  old 
routine,  and  was  reconciled. 

Then  one  day  Elmer  came  in  grinning  a  bit,  and  after 
greeting  his  mother,  said  to  Mathilda,  "I  saw  your  old  man 
at  the  workhouse  today.  Poor  critter.  They  had  beans  for 
dinner.  He  cried  because  he  was  hungry  and  had  to  eat 
them,  but  they  give  him  a  stomach-ache.  He  ate  them  all 
right,  and  then  sat  and  moaned  with  the  stomach-ache." 
Elmer  looked  as  though  he  thought  it  a  good  joke. 

Mathilda's  sewing  fell  from  her  bony  hands.  Great 
fury,  such  as  she  had  never  known  before,  shook  her  whole 
body.  With  clenched  fists  she  thumped  the  arms  of  her 
chair;  her  eyes  glared  wildly.  Mrs.  Lawkey  looked  at  her 
curiously.  "What  be  the  matter,  Mattie?"  she  demanded. 
Elmer  stared  in  open  mouthed  surprise.  Mathilda  screamed 
loud  and  high.  "He  had  to  eat  beans  and  'e's  always  sick 
when  'e  has  to  eat  beans,"  she  cried,  "You  put  him  in  the 
workhouse  and  'e  has  to  eat  beans.  You  did  it."  In  insane 
fury  she  sprang  out  of  the  chair  and  flew  at  her  brother, 
"You  did  it — you  did  it,  I — I  hate  you."  "Shut  up,  Mathil- 
da," snapped  Mrs.  Lawkey.  "It  warn't  him,  it  wuz  me  what 
told  him  to.  He  didn't  want  to  send  the  ole  man."  "It  wuz 
him,"  Mathilda  screeched,  "I  know  him,  it  wuz  him.  It 
always  wuz  him — him — him."  She  pounded  her  brother 
with  her  bony  fists.     "I  didn't,"  said  Elmer  angrily,  putting 
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the  table  between  himself'  and  his  enraged  sister,  "What  has 

got  into  you.  Mathilda  Law  key." 

.Mathilda  stumbled  out  of  the  room.  All  the  repressed 
fury  of  years — so  repressed  that  she  had  never  known  its 
existence — was  breaking  through.  The  poor  <>ld  man;  poor 
old  man.  snivelling  in  the  workhouse  because  he  had  to  eat 
beans.  It  was  Elmer  who  had  done  it:  he  did  it.  Mathilda 
sat  crouched  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  knew  a  real  emotion — and  it  was  hate,  hate  for 
the  brother  who  was  even  now  laughing  at  her  below. 
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BURGUNDY 

Elizabeth  Bacon 


X 


IT'S  too  bad  we  were  all  born  into  a  time  that  has 
gained — or  lost — something,  and  has  had  to  learn  to 

|  take  prohibition  seriously.  We  Avill  never  understand 
the  artistry  of  wines — we  will  never  take  for  granted  the 
warm  graciousness  that  come  with  liqueurs,  we  will  never 
hear  the  toasts  that  bring  men  to  their  feet,  or  send  the 
glasses  shattering  against  the  walls.  Imagine  extravagant 
eloquence  over  ginger-ale  or  sweet  cider!  A  great  deal  of 
good  has  probably  been  gained,  but  a  politeness  has  been  lost. 
And  with  the  politeness  have  gone  some  of  the  men  who  un- 
derstood the  significance  of  beautifully  finished  play,  and 
who  were  masters  of  gesture.  When  we  are  grandmothers 
we  will  remember  carefully  the  stories  our  fathers  told  each 
other  over  their  brandy  on  the  nights  when  we  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner conspicuously  still  and  hoped  to  be  overlooked. 

Gestures  will  still  be  made,  because  there  are  always  a 
few  people  in  the  world  who  leave  behind  them,  wherever 
they  go,  a  trail  of  color,  to  be  picked  up  by  men  a  little 
grayer  than  themselves.  They  will  always  be,  but  they  will 
be  fewer  and  more  rare,  and  when  Ave  hear  of  them  we  will 
prize  them.    Gestures  still  are. 

Last  May,  in  Dijon,  in  a  low  ceilinged  room  over  three 
glasses  of  sparkling  burgundy  a  gesture  was  excellently 
finished. 

Three  men  began  the  gesture  on  a  night  in  May.  They 
were  having  dinner  with  the  windows  open  and  the  air  was 
full  of  spring.  The  candles  flickered,  a  smell  of  earth  and 
hyacinths  came  in  on  the  wind,  and  suddenly  the  need  of 
celebrating  awoke  in  all  of  them.  He  through  whose  windows 
the  spring  had  come  in,  left  the  room  with  an  excited  solem- 
nity and  came  back  with  a  bottle  of  sparkling  burgundy, 
left  over  from  the  days  when  they  were  in  college  together. 
All  very  gay  and  very  young  and  very  mad.  As  they  sat 
there,  watching  the  candlelight  play  with  itself  in  the  red, 
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slow-bubbling  wine  they  remembered  themselves,  and  the 
extravagance  of  their  gestures. 

"Bui  the  place",  said  the  host,  pulling  himself  oui  of 
the  '90s  with  a  .jerk,  "the  place  to  drink  burgundy, 
especially  sparkling  burgundy,  is  Dijon,  in  the  "Trois  Cour- 
onnes",  on  a  night  like  this-    nothing  else  like  it. 

"Let's—  '  the  room  was  full  of  sudden  excitement,  the 
impossible  coming  to  life—  "Mee1  you  there,  in  the  upstairs 
room,  the  one  with  rafters  and  copper  pans  along  the  wall, 
at — say  eight  o'clock  on  the — what's  the  date— on  the  L5th 
of  May.  three  years  from  now,  don't  forget,  Dijon,  Trois 
Couronnes.    We'll  drink  to  the  devil  in  sparkling  burgundy. 

Three  years  is  a  long  time.  A  man  may  forget  a  great 
many  old  things  and  learn  a  great  many  new  ones.  Hut 
some  things  are  not  forgotten.  The  man  who  got  off  the 
Geneva-to-Paris  express  at  Dijon  was  terribly  excited  and 
not  a  little  apprehensive.  He  looked  at  his  watch  under  a 
street  light,  only  ten  minutes — he  was  a  fool  to  have  come, 
of  course  they  wouldn't  be  there — and  suddenly  a  gamin 
shooting  dice  on  a  doorstep  looked  up  to  see  the  astonishing 
sight  of  an  elderly  gentleman  with  grey  hair  and  eyeglasses 
running  down  the  street  as  fast  as  he  could  go — a  suit  case 
in  one  hand,  a  brief  case  in  the  other,  and  his  coat  stream- 
ing behind  him  in  the  wind.  "Mon  Dieu,"  he  murmured 
piously,  "comme  les  americains  sont  betes." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  "Trois  Couronnes"  the  man 
stopped  abruptly — perhaps  he  had  been  a  fool.  The  maitre 
d'  hotel  in  a  green  apron  stood  bowing  in  the  doorway. 
"Enfin,  Monsieur.  II  v  a  deux  autres,  en  haut,  qui  vous 
attendent." 

Over  their  sparkling  burgundy  three  elderly  gentlemen 
are  laughing,  and  talking,  terribly  excited  and  tremendously 
pleased  with  themselves  and  each  other. 

"Gentlemen,  le  diable,"  three  glasses  crashed  against 
the  wall — and  the  night  was  full  of  a  three  part  song  w  ith 
eighty-seven  verses — all  of  them  unprintable. 


EDITORIAL 


ONCE  MORE.    AND  SOMETHING  NEW 


H"  OW  did  human  arrogance  ever  presume  to  look  con- 
descendingly upon  animal  hibernation?  How  could  it 
WSi  ever  have  supposed  that  procedure  to  be  beneath  and 
alien  to  the  more  alert  or  restless  human  kind?  Is  it  not  only 
an  added  proof  that  we  are  incompetent  mirrors  to  our- 
selves? Surely  without  hibernation  there  would  be  few 
muskrats  in  the  spring.  And  without  the  blessedness  of 
cessation  from  a  certain  busy-ness  and  burroughing  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  likewise  there  would  remain  few  col- 
lege students  in  the  fall. 


Change  is  a  welcome  thing,  for  though  no  sure  sign  of 
heightened  vitality  in  itself  it  may  often  result  in  a  more  con- 
scious vitality  at  the  moment.  The  same  sound  repeated  in 
the  same  rhythm,  in  time,  you  know,  will  pass  unnoticed. 
And  yet  it  may  be  quite  as  good  a  sound,  as  the  variation 
upon  it,  which  draws  your  sudden  attention.  In  any  case, 
for  better  or  worse,  we  have  resolved  to  try  variation.  Read- 
ers of  the  Weekly  will  have  noticed  that  in  place  of  the  usual 
review  of  The  Monthly  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  the  re- 
view of  the  present  issue  is  signed  by  an  undergraduate.  Now 
our  reasons  for  choosing  a  student-reviewer  arise  from  no 
ingratitude  for  the  time  and  interest  which  the  Faculty  have 
so  kindly  and  frequently  devoted  to  previous  issues.  Indeed 
we  recognize  the  danger  of  submitting  our  efforts  to  the  less 
mature  judgment  of  those  on  our  own  level.  But  this  is  an 
experiment,  and  there  is  always  in  experiments  the  charm  of 
adventure.     Our  more  sober  reasons  are  these:  firstly,  some 
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hope  of  arousing  a  keener  and  more  general  interest  in  the 
magazine  among  the  students  themselves;  for  if  one  is  actu- 
ally challenged  to  say  what  he  thinks,  one  is  apt,  is  he  not, 
to  think  harder?  And  secondly,  an  honest  desire  to  enlight- 
en ourselves  as  to  this  hitherto  rather  unformulated  student- 
opinion  about  ns.  We  should  like  to  know  if  the  college  as 
a  whole  thinks  that  The  Monthly  is  a  satisfactory  expression 
of  undergraduate  thought  and  literary  effort;  and  if  it  falls 
short  of  this  ideal,  why  does  it?  In  the  meantime  we  hope 
that  at  least  the  first  few  student-reviews  will  he  read  with 
particular  interest  if  only  because  they  are  written  from  a 
different  and  a  new  approach. 


GO 
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DIRGE 


This  is  a  passionate  lament 

On  my  college  president. 

He's  gone  to  play  in  Scotland  yard 

And  left  me  here.     It's  awfully  hard 

To  drag  my  great  big  feet  all  day 

And  never  meet  him  on  the  way, 

To  stumble  into  chapel  when 

I'll  just  be  stumbling  out  again, 

To  know  that  on  my  way  to  class, 

I  might  as  well  walk  on  the  grass. 

There  is  no  chance  that  he  will  see 

And  no  one  else  can  bother  me. 

Tell  me,  why  can't  he  realize 

That  all  those  eager  hungry  eyes 

Who  see  in  him  what  girls  admire 

Are  staring  dully  at  the  choir? 

What  use  to  work?     What  use  to  shine? 

At  least,  thank  God,  I've  had  19. 

Elizabeth  M.  Bacon 


BOOK     REVIEWS 


MARCOS  .MILLIONS 
Eugene  O'Neill 


m 


EDIEYAL    in    nothing    but    names    and    costuming. 

Eugene  O'Neill  laughed  up  his  sleeve  when  he  stated 
in  his  foreword,  that  what  he  portrayed  was  the  much 
abused  and  slandered  traveller,  Marco  Polo.  Happily  the 
medieval  coating  is  extremely  thin  and  as  transparent  as 
quartz  glass,  consequently  neither  the  hero  nor  the  setting 
has  that  grotesqueness,  that  incongruity  with  which  Helen 
of  Troy  and  Galahad  have  been  revamped  by  Erskine.  Such 
revamping  is  amusing,  but  places  the  creation  in  a  decidedly 
second-class  compartment. 

Marcos  Millions  is  a  tragedy.  The  hero  marries  and 
lives  happily  ever  after,  in  true  American  movie  fashion. 
And  that  heightens  the  tragedy.  Why?  Because  with  the 
suddenness  of  lightning  O'Neill  illuminates  a  peculiar  re- 
lation which  we  generally  feel  only  dimly,  vaguely,  try  to 
smother.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  the  wise,  mellowed,  old  being 
trampled  upon  by  the  blustering,  noisy  young — the  seeing 
eyes  of  the  old  and  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  young 
make  the  whole  process  all  the  more  poignant. 

Goethe's  Waust,  which  rears  up  its  mighty  structure 
like  a  Gothic  cathedral  is  the  crystallization  of  what  Speng- 
ler  has  called  the  Faustian  spirit.  Faust  is  the  victorious 
culture  of  the  West.  Marcos  Millions,  the  New  World,  now 
confronts  the  Old  World,  Europe.  Enormous  energy  eon- 
fined  to  the  surface  of  things  against  deep  wisdom  that  has 
long  learned  to  penetrate  far  below  the  surface — and  Faust 
is  doomed  to  fall.  Here  is  O'Neill's  theory  to  explain  this 
wearisome  repetition  of  cycles:  "My  hideous  suspicion  is 
that  God  is  only  an  infinite,  insane  energy  which  creates  and 
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destroys   without   other  purpose  than   to   pass   eternity  in 
avoiding  thought. 

This  may  sound  blasphemous  to  some,  unduly  pessim- 
istic to  others,  others  may  praise  it  as  an  original  idea  or  a 
daring  poetic  flight.  Still,  practically  any  biologist  who  has 
not  specialized  away  his  imagination  altogether,  has  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  although  he  may  word  it  differently. 
In  other  words,  O'Neill,  with  the  Vision  of  Genius,  which  is 
almost  weird,  in  its  somnambulistic  clairvoyance,  has  seen 
as  deep  into  life  as  the  Science  of  Life  has — each  coming 
from  a  different  angle  and  both  Anally  meeting  in  the  same 
place. 

"We  have  given  him  every  opportunity  to  learn.  He 
has  memorized  everything  and  learned  nothing.  He  has 
looked  at  everything  and  seen  nothing."  This  Marcos  Mil- 
lions, the  typical  American — because  it  is  slander  to  assert 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  type  in  America:  no  people,  except 
the  Romans  have  succeeded  in  standardizing  themselves  to 
such  a  high  degree — Marcos  Millions,  the  worshipper  of  ma- 
terial success ;  the  man  of  action  who  organizes  institutions : 
with  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  old  culture  and  with  the 
result  of  reducing  it  to  an  empty  shell;  the  utilitarian  who 
sees  nothing  beyond  physical  comfort,  and  who  therefore 
cannot  comprehend  any  suffering  unless  it  be  physical;  the 
entrepreneur  whose  unlimited  energies  are  directed  by  a 
single-track,  infantile  mind — this  Marcos  is  bound  to  win 
out  over  Kublai  Khan,  the  European  man  who  stands  on  the 
last  rung  of  the  ladder,  who  can  look  back  only,  whose  wis- 
dom penetrates  the  shallowness  of  Marcos  and  is  amused  bj^ 
it — amused,  yet  wounded  to  death.  And  Marcos,  the  victor 
does  not  even  suspect  it,  And  if  he  did,  he  would  not  under- 
stand why. 

Kate  Pinsdorf  '28 


TRISTRAM 

Bv  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 


One  turns  to  Robinson's  Tristram  ("Fifth  Large 
Printing")  with  great  curiosity  to  see  why  it  is  so  popular 
coming,  as  it  does,  after  its  more  or  less  obscurely  known 
brothers,  Merlin  and  Lancelot.     One  is  also  always  curious 
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to  see  how  an  author  will  treat  an  old  theme.  (  )ik  watches 
him  as  carefully  as  one  might  watch  an  acrobat  performing  a 

difficult  stunt.  A  particularly  difficult  one  it  must  be  for 
Mr.  Robinson  since  he  sees  before  him  the  theme  already 
beautifully  dealt  with  by  Mallory  and  Tennyson,  not  to 
speak  of  the  exquisite  Bedier  legend. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  say,  in  the  lace  of  Minever  Cheevy 
and  the  "Fifth  Large  Printing"  announcement  that  my 
great  curiosity  followed  me  no  further  than  the  first  few 
pages.  Reading  line  after  line  of  Robinson's  smooth  verse, 
I  found  myself  dozing  pleasantly,  counting  the  pages  J  had 
still  to  read,  turning  hack  confusedly  to  see  whether  I 
hadn't  read  this  love  scene  several  times  before. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  some  kind  of  new  treatment  or 
new  interpretation — something  slight  perhaps,  but  as  sug- 
gestive as  Edna  Millay's  short  lyric  on  Elaine  or  Joseph 
Auslander's  line  describing  I  suit's  eyes: 

"Like  blue  stones  washed  in  a  windy  place." 
Except  for  a  different  treatment  which  he  sometimes 
uses  in  description  of  character  and  of  certain  psychological 
states,  one  feels  that  Robinson  might  as  well  have  left  the 
theme  safely  in  the  hands  of  former  poets.  When  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  story  is  illumined  by  such  treatment  it 
becomes  startlingly  vivid.  Tristram  comes  back  to  the  room 
to  find  Isolt  gone: 

"She  was  not  there 
And  that  was  strange.     She  was  not  always  there 
But  it  was  strange  that  she  was  not  there  now." 
Isolt's  description  of  her  father  stands  out  as  another 
example  of  this  new  treatment: 

"Something  in  you  was  always  in  my  father: 
A  darkness  always  was  around  my  father, 
Since  my  first  eyes  remembered  him.    He  saw 
Nothing  but  he  would  see  the  shadow  of  it 
Before  he  saw  the  color  or  shape  it  had, 
Or  where  the  sun  was." 

Of  the  same  character  are  the  compressed  lines: 
"He  recalled  a  wish  to  die, 
But  only  as  men  healed  remember  pain." 
But  more  often  one  finds  in  certain  lines  and  in  certain 
descriptions   the   unmistakable   tang   of   sentimentalism    as 
when  Isolt  describes  herself: 
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"Looking  away  into  the  night,  with  only 
You  and  the  ocean  and  the  moon  and  stars 
There  with  me." 
Perhaps  sentimentalism  is  coming  into  its  own  and  a 
public  tired  of  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  old  favorites, 
Helen,  Launcelot  and  Elaine  are  turning  with  relief  to  a 
reassuringly  unchanged  Tristram  and  Isolt.     It  is  certainly 
a  rather  interesting  explanation  of  the  popularity  of  the 
book. 

A  better  explanation,  though,  and  a  reason  for  reading 
Tristram  is  that  Robinson  has  in  all  his  work  a  quality  absent 
in  most  modern  poetry.  One  finds  a  certain  accurate  finish 
in  his  sonnets,  his  lyrics  and  his  longer  poems.  Among  so 
much  verse  that  is  vague,  unfinished  or  started  to  no  purpose, 
it  is  a  relief  to  find  Robinson's  poetry;  blank  verse  rolling 
along  with  soothing  placidity;  figures,  never  strained  but 
compressed  and  vivid;  words,  chosen  with  accuracy  and 
precision. 

"There  was  outside 
A  scattered  sound  of  life  that  fitfully 
Twittered  and  shrilled." 
And  there  is  one  line  like  a  piece  of  smooth  jade,  carved 
and  polished.  Tristram  speaks  of  Isolt's  beauty — of  all  other 
beauty 

"that  emulates  and  envies  her: 
"Panthers  and  antelopes,  children  asleep.' 

A.  S.  M. 
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0~|LD  Francois  unlocked  the  door  to  the  tower,  entered, 
and  shut  it  behind  him.  Slowly  he  began  to  climb 
J|  the  winding,  time-worn  stairs.  He  used  the  iron  rail- 
ing on  the  outer  wall  to  aid  him.  When  he  had  first  climbed 
those  stairs  to  ring  the  Angelus  he  had  bounded  up  them 
lightly,  and  wondered  why  they  troubled  to  put  a  railing 
there.  But  that  had  been  fifty  years  ago;  he  had  need  of  tin 
railing  now.  Yet  life  was  much  the  same  now  as  it  had  been 
then.  He  still  rang  the  bells  for  early  mass,  and  for  even- 
song, and  for  high  mass  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days,  for 
funerals,  and  great  rejoicings.  No  one  else  had  rung  those 
bells  for  fifty  years  unless  old  Francois  had  been  ill.  and 
even  then  he  had  often  risen  from  bed  to  stagger  to  the  top 
of  the  tower. 

Higher  and  higher  he  climbed.  At  each  nitch  in  tin 
wall,  he  paused  to  look  out.  The  falling  sun  Avas  playing  on 
the  slate  roofs  of  the  houses,  making  them  shine  like  polished 
steel.  Carts  and  wagons  jogged  busily  through  the  winding 
streets,  and  children  played  in  the  square — just  as  it  had  al- 
ways been.  Presently,  when  he  looked  out  at  another  slit. 
he  saw  the  gray,  arched  buttresses  spring  from  the  Mails  of 
the  cathedral  to  the  lofty,  carven  pinacles  with  their  saints 
and  gargoyles,  and  between  the  buttresses,  the  lace-like  trac- 
ery of  the  windows.  Higher  he  climbed;  now  he  could  see 
beyond  the  town  to  the  purpling  vineyards  and  fields  of  yel- 
low grain. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  door.     He  unlocked  it.  and  stood 
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in  the  open  beside  the  bells.  There  were  three  of  them,  great 
bronze  things  hanging  mute  in  the  gentle  breeze,  mute  until 
he  should  ring  them.  Proudly  he  walked  all  around  them, 
laying  loving  hands  on  their  cool  rims.  He  had  tended  them 
for  those  fifty  years  with  all  the  love  a  father  gives  his  child- 
ren. No  one  else  cared  for  them  as  he  did,  nor  could  ring 
them  with  such  even  rhythm  or  such  harmony  of  sound. 
By  the  door  hung  three  ropes.  He  grasped  the  heaviest  one 
in  both  frail  hands,  and  leaned  upon  it.  The  great  bell  at 
the  other  side  of  the  tower  swung  upward,  and  sounded  a 
deep  note  like  the  timeless,  eternal  moan  of  the  sea.  As  the 
long,  slow  vibration  died,  old  Francois  pulled  the  next  rope, 
and  the  clear,  liquid  ring  of  falling  water  dropped  into  the 
vibrant  air.  Then  the  third  bell  pealed  a  high,  free  note  like 
the  call  of  a  hermit  bird  far  in  the  woods.  All  three  together 
he  rang  them,  and  they  filled  the  air  with  a  harmony  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

Old  Francois  ceased,  and  with  a  last,  lingering  look  at 
his  bells,  descended  the  winding  stairs  to  the  cathedral.  Al- 
ways he  went  to  evensong.  He  bowed  reverently  toward 
the  altar,  and  then  sat  down  by  one  of  the  soaring  piers. 
Far  up  into  the  gloom  it  lifted,  and  spread  out  to  meet  the 
vaulted  roof  like  the  hands  of  a  suppliant  raised  to  heaven. 
Behind  the  altar,  the  windows  of  the  apse  glowed  dully  in 
the  deepening  twilight;  saints  and  martyrs  knelt  in  their 
scarlet  and  purple  robes  with  golden  halos  about  their  shin- 
ing heads.  Over  the  western  door,  the  three  lancet  win- 
dows, blue  as  the  sky  at  evening,  pointed  to  the  round  fire 
window  blazing  above.  The  sun,  piercing  their  splendor, 
cast  its  radiance  on  the  gray  stone  floor  in  an  irridescent 
glory  like  the  light  streaming  from  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  white-robed  acolyte  swung  the  censer,  and  the  air 
became  laden  with  incense.  In  sonorous  tones,  the  voice 
of  the  priest  filled  the  nave  as  he  chanted  the  service — Sanc- 
tn  Maria,  Mater  Dei,  ova  pro  nobis  peccatoribus ,  nunc  et  in 
hora  mortis  nostrae.  Old  Francois  bowed  his  head  de- 
voutly; the  Holy  Virgin  had  been  very  good  to  him  all  his 
life.  Was  it  because  he  had  faithfully  served  her  in  her 
church  for  so  long?  Well,  he  asked  no  further  blessing 
than  to  serve  her  till  the  day  he  died. 

The  next  day  at  the  same  hour  found  him  climbing  to 
the  tower  again.     But  there  was  no  sunlight  gleaming  on 
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the  .slaU  roofs.    The  sky  was  dark  with  the  clouds  of  a  com- 

ing  storm.  That,  too,  had  been  before,  many  times:  storms 
had  raged  around  the  cathedral  for  centuries,  and  still  the 
great  walls  with  their  glorious  windows,  stood  secure  by  the 
favor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all  within  were  safe,  too, 
thought  old  Francois  as  he  unlocked  the  door  to  the  plat- 
form where  hung  his  bells. 

As  he  began  to  ring  them,  the  storm  broke  in  unre- 
strained fury.  The  wind  shook  the  tower,  and  the  rain  blew 
in  upon  the  old  man's  face,  like  tiny,  sharp  spears.  It  grew 
darker,  so  that  the  bells  were  only  vague  shadows  swinging 
rhythmically.  Their  vibrant  notes  were  drowned  in  a  peal 
of  thunder  that  echoed  round  the  four  corners  of  the  tower 
like  an  onslaught  of  cavalry.  There  came  a  blinding  flash 
of  light,  and  a  deafening  report.  Fire  leapt  from  the  great 
bell,  and  its  deep,  resonant  peal  broke  in  a  harsh  jangle. 
This  much  old  Francois  saw;  then  there  was  an  all-engulf- 
ing blackness 

He  woke  three  days  later  from  an  unconscious  dark- 
ness to  an  acutely  conscious  darkness. 

"What  a  black  night!"  he  said  aloud. 

His  sister,  by  his  bedside,  explained  falteringly.  "Fran- 
cois, it  is  not  night.  It  was  the  lightning — you  remember 
the  storm  when  you  were  in  the  tower?  Francois,  you  are 
blind:  you  will  never  see  again." 

"Never  see  again?"  he  repeated  dazedly,  and  then  lay 
for  hours  trying  to  realize  what  his  familiar  world  had  be- 
come. His  first  thought  was  his  bells;  blindness  would  not 
interfere  with  his  ringing  his  bells,  for  he  could  find  his  way 
anywhere  in  the  cathedral  in  the  dark.  He  could  see  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  winding  stairs  in  the  tower,  and  his  bells 
hanging  there  waiting  for  him.  And  the  cathedral  itself— 
he  could  see  it  all  vividly — the  windows  in  the  apse,  and  the 
blue  ones  in  the  vast  facade,  and  the  Fire  Window,  un- 
dimmed  in  their  splendor.  So  clear  was  the  image  that  he 
began  to  doubt  if  he  were  blind  after  all.  It  must  merely 
be  night.  Soon  it  would  be  morning,  and  time  for  him  to  go 
to  ring  the  bells  for  early  mass. 

Upon  his  consciousness  there  broke  the  sound  of  the 
cathedral  bells — but  they  did  not  peal  in  harmony.  There 
were  only  two — the  big  bell  was  missing,  and  the  other  two 
sounded  harsh  and  out  of  tune. 
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"Diablo!"  exclaimed  old  Francois.  "Marie,  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  bells?  That  half-witted  fool  boy.  An- 
toine,  must  be  ringing  them,  but — " 

"Yes,  Francois,"  interrupted  Marie.  "Be  still;  you 
cannot  do  anything  about  it.  The  big  bell  was  struck  by 
lightning  too." 

The  old  man  lay  silent,  pondering.  There  entered  his 
mind  a  vague  fear  that  now,  perhaps,  life  was  going  to  be 
different  after  all.  To  be  sure,  he  knew  he  could  find  his 
bells  even  in  this  strange  new  darkness,  but  they  did  not 
sound  the  same,  and  they  had  been  the  same  for  fifty  years 
till  now.  However,  he  must  not  lie  here  worrying;  that 
fool  boy,  Antoine,  could  not  ring  the  bells  anyhow.  He  must 
hurry,  and  go  back  to  them,  for  they  needed  him. 

So  a  week  later  found  him  going  forth  as  usual  to  ring 
the  Angelus.  Xow  he  leaned  on  a  cane,  and  groped  to  find 
his  way,  for  all  that  he  knew  it  so  well.  He  fumbled  for  the 
door  to  the  tower.  There  was  no  light  anywhere;  he  felt 
for  the  nitches  in  the  wall,  and  peered  out  tensely.  The  first 
one — he  should  see  the  roofs  of  the  town  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight.  He  strained  his  eyes ;  all  was  black — blacker  than 
any  night  he  had  known.  From  below  came  to  his  ears  a 
dull  roar  mingled  with  voices  and  cries.  It  had  never  been 
like  that  before.  What  was  it  that  made  such  a  noise?  He 
went  on,  slowly,  up  and  up,  stopping  to  look  out  at  each 
slit,  remembering  what  he  ought  to  see,  seeing  nothing,  but 
hearing  sounds  he  had  never  heard  before — weird  whisper- 
ings in  and  out  among  the  buttresses  and  up  and  down  the 
stairs ;  shrill  chirpings  under  the  narrow  windows :  the  mono- 
tonous, endless  fall  of  his  own  footsteps  on  the  stair.  Would 
he  never  reach  the  top  ?  It  had  never  been  so  far  before,  nor 
the  stairs  so  steep,  and  his  heart  had  never  thumped  so  fast. 

After  an  eternity,  he  came  to  the  door  at  the  top,  and 
fumbled  with  the  key.  What  were  those  eerie  whistles  and 
shrieks  out  there  among  his  bells?  Almost  afraid,  he 
stepped  out.  As  of  old,  he  walked  around  them,  laying  his 
hand  upon  them.  They  felt  strange — cold  and  unfriendly 
— and  there  were  only  two.  His  hands  were  shaking  as  he 
laid  down  his  cane,  and  felt  for  the  ropes.  After  vainly 
clawing  the  air,  he  finally  grasped  them,  and  his  confidence 
flowed  back.  But  when  the  bells  pealed,  their  loudness 
startled  him,  and  he  dropped  the  ropes.     It  was  as  if  they 
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mocked  him.  Shaking  from  head  to  foot,  he  grasped  the 
ropes  again,  shut  tight  his  sightless  eyes,  and  pulled.  All 
the  world  was  a  din  of  discordant  sound  vibrating  in  his  ears 
and  beneath  his  feet;  the  tower  was  swaying  so  that  he 
thought  il  must  surely  fall  with  him.  Terror-stricken,  he 
dropped  the  ropes,  and  groped  wildly  Tor  his  cane.  II< 
could  not  find  it.  and  it  was  the  only  thing  he  trusted.  lie 
fell  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  crawled  about  aimlessly. 
His  shoulder  brushed  one  of  the  bells,  and  he  recoiled  as  if 
it  had  struck  him.  His  bells — but  they  had  turned  against 
him.  He  grasped  his  cane  at  last.  He  stumbled  to  his  feet, 
through  the  door,  and  down  the  stairs,  hastily,  in  a  frenzy 
of  fear.  The  tower  still  rocked.  It  was  so  far — or  so  near- 
from  each  step  to  the  next.  He  knew  not  where  his  foot 
would  land.  His  footsteps  echoed  below  him  like  stones 
rattling  down  a  steep  abyss. 

At  length,  he  reached  the  cathedral  floor.  His  breath 
was  coming  in  strangled  gasps,  and  he  shook  with  convul- 
sive shudders.  Exhausted,  he  sank  into  his  usual  seat  by 
the  great  pier.  Now  there  was  no  sound  anywhere,  but  an 
awful,  listening  silence  broken  only  by  his  own  heartbeats. 
And  it  was  so  dark.  He  looked  up  at  the  apse,  but  the  scar- 
let-robed saints  were  blotted  out.  He  looked  back  at  the 
west  wall  above  the  door.  The  blue  windows  had  darkened 
to  utter  oblivion,  the  black  night  of  Purgatory,  and  the  flame 
in  the  Fire  Window  had  gone  out,  leaving  only  emptiness. 

The  organ  began  to  play.  At  first  he  welcomed  it  as  a 
blessed  relief  from  the  awful  silence,  but  then  it  too  seemed 
to  vibrate  until  the  very  pier  above  him  shook.  Now  he 
heard  soft,  slow  thuds  all  about  him,  and  faint  rustlings  and 
whispers.  The  fragrance  of  incense  grew  suffocating.  The 
voice  of  the  priest,  strangely  loud  and  shrill,  came  to  his 
ears;  Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei,  ova  pro  nobis  peccatorihus, 
nunc  et  in  hora  mortis  nostrae. 

From  sheer  force  of  habit,  old  Francois  bowed  his 
head.  The  words  that  he  had  heard  all  his  life  had  a  new 
meaning  now.  What  had  he  done  that  he  should  be  thus 
stricken  in  the  service  of  the  Virgin?  "Holy  Mary,  pray 
for  us."  Perhaps,  if  he  prayed  very  hard,  she  would  make 
him  see  again.  But  pray  as  he  would,  the  darkness  grew 
blacker  and  more  terrifying.  He  felt,  if  it  did  not  break. 
he  would  go  mad.    Life  that  before  had  been  so  perfect,  ivas 
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become  a  living  hell  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Be 
fore,  it  had  been  all  brilliant  colors  and  exquisite  harmonies ; 
and  now  it  was  complete  darkness,  and  terrible  silence  or 
jangling  discords.  If  only  he  could  flee  from  it!  In  hora 
mortis  nostrae — in  the  hour  of  our  death.  In  a  vivid  flash, 
occurred  to  him  the  only  way  of  escape.  He  would  climb 
the  tower  again,  and  throw  himself  down  from  the 
parapet  above  the  bells.  That  would  be  the  end. 
Xo  one  would  care,  not  even  his  bells,  for  they  had  mocked 
his  helplessness.  Someone  else — that  fool  boy,  Antoine — 
would  ring  them,  and  they  would  not  care.  And  he — he 
would  not  care  either,  for  he  would  be  free.  Yes,  that  was 
what  he  would  do,  tomorrow,  early  in  the  morning,  when 
he  went  to  ring  the  bells  for  mass. 

So  the  next  morning  found  him  laboring  up  the  wind- 
ing stairs,  pursued  by  the  same  spectres  of  sound  from  which 
he  could  not  flee.  But  he  was  stronger  than  yesterday,  for 
it  would  soon  be  over  now,  and  he  would  be  at  peace.  He 
reached  the  bells,  and  grasped  the  ropes  almost  vengefully. 
Fiercely,  he  pulled  them.  As  yesterday,  the  tower  swayed, 
and  the  bells  seemed  to  ring  inside  his  head  with  sharp 
hammer  strokes.  But  they  had  not  the  power  to  terrify 
him  now ;  he  had  jDassed  beyond  their  reach. 

He  shut  the  door  after  him  with  never  a  look  behind, 
and  climbed  steadily  on  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Here  he 
paused,  and  sat  down  upon  the  parapet  to  consider.  The 
sun  was  before  him — he  could  tell  by  its  warmth — so,  if  he 
faced  around,  and  then  jumped,  he  would  land  in  the  square 
in  front  of  the  cathedral.  He  rose,  and  turned  his  back  to 
the  sun.  One  leap  now,  and — But  somehow  it  was  rather 
peaceful  up  here;  the  sun  was  warm  on  his  back,  and  there 
was  neither  silence  nor  noise.  However,  it  was  not  like  this 
any  where  else;  he  was  afraid  to  live.  It  would  drive  him 
mad.  "Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us  sinners."  He  raised  one 
foot  to  the  parapet. 

Suddenly,  before  his  mind's  eye  flashed  the  three  bells, 
swinging  rhythmically  against  a  golden  sunset ;  in  his  inner 
consciousness  he  could  hear  them  ringing,  like  the  bells  of 
the  angels.  He  withdrew  his  foot.  The  image  vanished; 
there  was  blackness,  and  the  echo  of  two  jangling  bells — for 
after  all,  they  were  not  the  same  now.  He  raised  his  foot 
again.    There  would  be  no  bells  in  Purgatory,  not  even  jan- 
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gling  ones  to  punish  him  for  leaving  his  bells  before  the 
Blessed  Virgin  called  him.  What  would  death  be  like,  in 
PurffatorVi  without  his  hells  which  had  been  his  life  for  so 
long?  Certainly  there  would  he  punishment  there;  it  might 
he  worse  than  his.  If  he  went,  that  Tool  hoy,  Antoine,  would 
ring  the  hells,  perhaps  as  long  as  he  had  ning  them — for 
fifty  years.  And,  he  thought  suddenly,  the  hells  might  he 
the  same  again  as  soon  as  they  replaced  the  one  thai  the 
lightning  had  cracked.  Besides,  they  were  his  hells,  and 
what  right  had  he  to  leave  them,  even  if  they  were  different 
now?  Did  a  father  desert  his  children  just  because  they 
seemed  strange  to  him? 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  through  the  tower.  The  clapper 
of  one  of  the  bells  struck  a  single,  clear,  liquid  note.  Old 
Francois  heard.  He  turned  swiftly  with  his  old.  sure  step, 
and  went  unfalteringly  clown  the  winding  stairs  to  early 
mass. 


MYSTERY 

FllANTCES    ROBINSON 


The  tree  is  left  no  secrets  of  its  own : 

The  sight  of  feathered  branches,  ripening  fruit, 

Is  grown  to  all  familiar.     Tip  to  root, 

Grain,  bark  and  twig— they  all  are  known 

And,  pictured  in  a  thousand  ways, 

Are  left  as  records  of  its  thousand  days. 

Oh,  tree,  what  is  there  left  to  say  when  they  have  done? 

Has  science  so  exhausted  thee  and  me 

That  we  are  dumb?    Has  mystery, 

That  imagery  of  unexploited  things, 

Been  sent  the  way  of  witches,  simpletons  and  kings? 

Forgive  me,  for  I  know  it  is  not  so. 
Last  night  I  saw  you,  lonely  spirit,  stand 
Beside  the  path — so  far,  yet  near  at  hand. 
Concealing  all  except  a  silv'ry  glow. 
Howr  perfect,  to  be  generous  at  noon, 
But  robe  oneself  in  darkness  for  the  moon ! 
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FRIENDS 
Ernestine  Gilbreth 


fT|T  the  least  suggestion  of  a  slight  shuffling  sound  and  a 

jU  tap,  tap  on  the  side-walk,  Ruth  always  skipped  down 

%E(gg|   the  garden  path  to  the  brown  gate.     Here,  swinging 

slowly  back  and  forth,  she  would  wait,  her  eyes  shining  with 

excitement. 

Ruth  knew  that  the  sound  meant  Patsy  was  coining — 
Patsy  with  his  hands  glittering  with  diamond  rings,  a  bright 
silk  handkerchief  in  the  pocket  over  his  heart,  and  a  shabby 
black  umbrella  clasped  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger. 
She  knew  that  when  he  saw  her  swinging  on  the  gate,  he 
would  stop  and  show  her  his  rings  and  newest  handkerchief. 
But  of  course  he  would  not  talk  about  the  black  umbrella. 

One  morning  Ruth  greeted  Patsy  with  her  usual 
warmth.  "It's  nice  to  see  you,  Patsy.  I've  been  waiting 
quite  a  while  today." 

"Hey,  look  at  my  new  green  and  white  handkerchief, 
little  girl.     See,  it  has  dots  and  it's  all  of  silk." 

"Dick  says  only  nuts  have  newT  silk  handkerchiefs  the 
whole  time.     I  don't  think  you're  a  nut." 

"I'll  have  to  tell  my  Grandmother,"  said  Patsy.  "She 
never  lets  little  boys  call  me  names.     She  saj^s  it  isn't  nice." 

"Anyhow,  I  like  your  handkerchiefs,"  said  Ruth.  "I 
guess  you  must  be  a  gentleman — you  have  so  many — " 

"Grandmother  gives  me  a  new7  one  every  single  day. 
She  says  they  make  me  look  nice.  I  buy  a  few,  but  of  course 
most  of  my  income  goes  for  diamond  rings." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Ruth.  "They  must  be  very  expensive." 
She  admired  the  ten  glittering  jewels  that  graced  Patsy's 
stubby  fingers.      "You've  got  lots  more  at  home,  haven't 


vou! 


"Of  course.    But  I  can  wear  only  ten  at  a  time." 
Ruth  was  silent  for  a  minute,  swinging  lazily  back  and 
forth  on  the  gate.     She  looked  hard  at  Patsy's  pale  blue 
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eyes  and  rough  heard.    "Please,  Patsy,  won'1  you  open  your 
umbrella  today,  just  once?" 

"No,  Miss.  1  don't  dare/' 

"But  the  sun's  out  today.  It's  awful  hot.  What  makes 
you  carry  an  umbrella  ?" 

"1  have  to." 

"But  why?" 

Patsy  looked  about  him  furtively,  then  whispered. 
"Grandmother  says  it's  the  only  way  to  drive  off  bums." 

"What's  your  Grandmother  like?  Where  does  she  live? 

"I  don't  know.     Resides,  she's  dead." 

"Oh,"  said  Ruth.  "Well,  what  makes  you  afraid  of 
bums?" 

"Because — you  see  I'm  a  gentleman.  I've  got  lots  of 
rings  and  new  silk  handkerchiefs.  Bums  always  want  to 
steal  them  from  me."  He  looked  mysterious  with  his  hair 
flopping  back  and  forth  in  the  light  breeze. 

Ruth  looked  down  at  her  sandals.  "Well,  I  know," 
she  said.  "You're  a  magic  man — and  your  umbrella  makes 
you  magic." 

"Yes — I  guess  maybe  it  does." 

A  policeman  was  walking  past  the  brown  gate  just 
then.  He  stopped  when  he  saw  Patsy  talking  to  Ruth.  He 
was  a  nice  policeman,  so  he  smiled  at  Ruth.  "Who's  vour 
friend,  little  girl?" 

"He's  Patsy,"  said  Ruth.  "He's  a  gentleman.  His 
Grandmother  gives  him  diamond  rings  and  handkerchiefs!" 

"Yes,"  said  Patsy.     "I've  got  lots  of  them." 

The  policeman  put  his  hand  on  Patsy's  shoulder.  "Let's 
go  for  a  little  walk  and  then  you  can  show  them  to  me." 

"Sure,"  said  Patsy.  Then  he  actually  opened  the  magic 
black  umbrella.  "This  will  make  us  safe  from  bums."  He 
winked  knowingly  at  Ruth. 

Ruth  waited  and  waited  for  Patsy  and  the  policeman  to 
come  back  from  their  walk.  But  when  she  heard  no  tap. 
tap  on  the  sidewalk  she  decided  that  they  must  have  gone 
quite  a  distance.     She  wished  they  had  taken  her  with  them. 

The  next  day  the  policeman  came  back — but  he  was  all 
alone.  Ruth  thought  he  must  be  tired  from  such  a  long 
walk.  She  ran  quickly  out  to  meet  him.  "Was  Patsy  too 
tired  to  come  today?  You  know  we  are  friends.  I  want  to 
see  his  diamonds  and  silk  handkerchiefs." 
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The  policeman  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  very  fun- 
ny. He  laughed  a  long  time.  "Strange  one  he  was — with 
his  old  Grandmother  and  swell  diamond  rings!" — and  that 
was  all  he  said. 


BEADS 

Nancy  Wynne  Parker 


I  sit  here  in  the  twilight  matching  the  shimmer-points 

of  heads  .  .  . 
Beyond  me, 

Out  of  a  hollow  nowhere  rises  the  canyon, 
The  mist  eddies  about  it.  a  purple  tide. 
The  canyon  opens  its  eyes  slowly — eyes  that  watch  the 

heavens — 
Eyes  of  a  god  .  .  . 
Before  them, 

I  am  only  a  shape  where  all  my  little  life  hangs  clear  .  .  . 
The  stars  are  my  beads  now.   I  gather  and  match  them 
Spilled  on  the  bowl  of  sky. 
Face  of  a  god,  what  lies  behind  your  vastness? 
Out  of  the  dimness  climbs  a  cry 
To  curl,  hideous,  against  the  stars  ...  it  shudders  .  .  . 

snaps ! 
Half  an  echo  ...  a  falling  bead  .  .  .  engulfed. 
Silence. 

The  moon,  hidden,  smites  the  canyon  face. 
It  is  stone. 
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NUMBER  TWENTY  SEVEN 

Virginia  1\  Lyon 


aURSE  these  South  Dakota  railroad  connections,"  mut- 
tered John  Dean  more  to  himself  than  to  the  other 
occupant  of  the  dilapidated  bus.     "Here  I  am  in  this 

little  western  town  waiting  a  whole  night  when  I  might  be 
speeding  home." 

"That's  too  bad,"  replied  the  sympathetic  occupant.  I 
live  on  a  ranch  about  ten  miles  from  here,  but  I  know  Cham- 
berlain pretty  well — not  much  excitement,  especially  on 
week  nights.     Good  hotel  though." 

John  Dean  laughed;  he  knew  these  "good"  western 
hotels.  He  would  never  again  leave  Louise  and  the  child- 
ren behind  while  he  went  to  the  Coast — no  not  even  for 
business.  But  he  remembered  how  proud  Louise  had  been 
when  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  to  represent  the  firm  at  the 
Western  Convention.  Suddenly  his  thoughts  were  inter- 
rupted; the  bus  had  stopped  writh  a  jerk. 

"Hotel  Antlers,"  yelled  the  bus  driver.  John  Dean  got 
out  stiffly.  He  felt  tired.  "Keep  the  change,"  he  said  wear- 
ily to  the  driver.  "Yes,  those  suitcases  are  mine."  So  this 
was  "Hotel  Antlers."  He  glanced  at  the  cheap,  frame  build- 
ing with  disgust,  and  then  entered  the  lobby.  An  aimiable- 
looking  woman  was  at  the  desk;  she  smiled  as  he  approached. 

"Have  you  a  quiet  room  at  the  back?"  he  asked  brusque- 
ly after  he  had  signed  his  name. 

"So  sorry,"  she  replied,  "but  there's  none  left  at  the 
back  but  number  twenty-seven.  You  see  there  was  a  hard 
rain-storm  just  west  of  here  and  the  tourists — " 

"Well,  give  me  number  twenty-seven."  John  Dean 
didn't  care  to  hear  about  tourists. 

The  woman  looked  at  him.  "We  don't  rent  number 
twenty-seven,"  she  said,  all  her  friendliness  gone.  There 
was  something  in  her  tone  and  manner  that  aroused  the 
man's  curiosity.     He  spoke  in  a  more  courteous  tone  now. 
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"I  want  a  good  night's  sleep  undisturbed  by  tourists. 
Why  won't  you  let  me  have  room  number  twenty-seven?" 

"I  don't  know's  it's  any  of  your  business,"  she  answered 
scrutinizing  him  coldly,  her  black  eyes  narrowing.  "But 
I'll  tell  you  this — there's  a  story  goes  with  it."  John  Dean 
was  interested;  he  almost  forgot  that  he  was  tired.  How- 
ever he  said  calmly. 

"Really,  I  can't  see  why  I  shouldn't  have  the  room:  it 
wouldn't  hurt  the  story  any." 

"]\To,  but  it  might  add  to  it,"  she  almost  whispered. 
Then  she  went  on  after  much  hesitation,  "You  see,  whoever 
sleeps  in  that  room  is  doomed  to  have  his  entire  future  laid 
before  him.  You  don't  believe  it  I  suppose,  but  it's  true.  I 
swear  it." 

Dean  had  a  great  desire  to  laugh  at  this;  could  it  be 
possible  that  in  this  day  and  age,  people  believed  such  ab- 
surdities? Instead  he  replied  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "Indeed, 
but  my  clear  woman  you  don't  really  believe  any  such  stuff, 
do  you?" 

"At  first  I  did  not — I  laughed  at  it  all.  When  my  hus- 
band and  I  bought  this  place,  we  were  warned  by  its  owner 
not  to  use  that  room.  But  I  insisted  and  against  my  hus- 
band's wishes  gave  it  to  a  travelling  man.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  man  was  found  dead." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  the  revealing  to  him  his 
future?"  queried  Dean. 

She  looked  at  him  contemptuously,  "Well,"  she  at  last 
began,  "the  coroner  said  he  died  of  heart  trouble;  perhaps 
the  shock  of  what  would  happen  in  the  future — " 

John  Dean  burst  out  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "You  West- 
erners with  your  ridiculous  superstitious  ideas."  He  had 
blurted  it  out  before  he  had  thought  and  was  instantly  sorry 
for  his  words.  The  woman  behind  the  desk  had  suddenly 
changed.  She  straightened  herself  and  regarded  the  man  be- 
fore her  with  something  akin  to  hate  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"Boy,"  she  said  harshly,  "tell  Agnes  to  get  room  num- 
ber twenty-seven  ready  for  a  gentleman  from  the  East." 

The  gentleman  from  the  East  said  no  more.  His  love 
of  mystery  had  overcome  his  ill-temper.  Seating  himself  in 
the  lobby,  he  reread  Louise's  letters  until  the  small  red- 
headed boy  returned  to  say  that  the  room  was  ready.  Dean 
followed  him  to  a  small  room  containing  the  usual  articles 
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<){'  furniture  Pound  in  a  cheap  hotel.  "Call  me  ai  five  sharp; 
1  want  to  catch  the  six-thirty  going  east,"  he  said  to  the  boj . 
as  he  placed  a  quarter  in  the  awaiting  grimy  hand.  Then  the 
tiredness  returned.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was  in  bed; 
j)iit  somehow  sleep  would  not  come.  Surely  tin's  silly  non- 
sense about  the  room  was  not  worrying  him ;  besides  it  would 
be  fun  to  know  one's  future  if  it  really  came  to  that.  Louise 
would  think  it  a  great  adventure.  Louise — the  very  thought 
of  her  made  him  happy.  He  had  planned  to  stop  oil'  a1 
Bob's,  his  old  college  friend,  but  that  must  he  given  up. 
lie  had  been  away  too  long  already;  perhaps  the  baby  would 
not  even  know  him  when  he  returned.  Then  his  thoughts 
became  jumbled. 

Suddenly  he  awoke  with  a  start.  Someone  was  pound- 
ing on  the  door.  "Come  in,"  he  called  sleepily.  A  small 
red  head  peered  around  the  door. 

"It's  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Dean,"  piped  a  boyish  voice.  For 
a  moment  he  could  not  remember  where  he  was,  but  one 
look  at  the  faded  wall-paper  brought  it  all  back.  Yes,  he 
must  catch  the  six-thirty.  He  dressed  hurriedly  smiling  to 
himself  all  the  while.  It  was  too  bad  to  disillusion  the  man- 
ager of  the  hotel,  but  he  had  not  died  of  heart  failure  over 
any  revelation  of  the  future.  He  hoped,  as  he  descended  the 
stairs,  that  the  woman  with  the  flashing  eyes  would  be  at  the 
desk;  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  A  large,  bur- 
ly man  had  taken  her  place.  John  Dean  paid  his  bill  in 
silence. 

"Any  way  I  can  get  to  the  depot?"  he  asked.  "I've 
got  a  couple  of  heavy  suitcases." 

"Tinker'll  take'you  over  I  reckon,  Eh,  Tinker?  Go- 
ing east?  Better  hurry — you  know  that  train's  changed 
time,"  responded  the  manager  gruffly. 

"What?  Changed  time!  Man,  I've  got  to  get  that 
train;  it's  the  only  one  going  east  until  tonight."  shouted 
John  Dean.  He  grabbed  his  two  suitcases  and  rushed  out 
to  the  bus  followed  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Tinker.  After 
much  difficulty  the  bus  was  started. 

"Looks  like  rain,"  drawled  Mr.  Tinker  placidly.  For 
the  first  time  Dean  noticed  the  black,  sullen  clouds  that 
were  swiftly  gathering  over  the  blue  sky.  He  made  no  res- 
ponse but  pushed  nervously  back  into  his  seat.  A  train 
whistled:  and  a  few  moments  later,  they  came  in  sight  of 
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the  station  just  as  number  eighteen  rounded  the  bend. 

John  Dean  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  sank  down  into 
the  green  plush  seat.  What  bliss  this — tomorrow  at  this 
time  he  would  be  home.  The  morning  passed  quickly.  And 
when  afternoon  came  he  was  almost  two  hundred  miles 
nearer  home.  The  next  station  was  Janesville;  Bob  would 
meet  him  there  and  of  course  would  insist  that  he  stay  for  a 
visit.  He  would  refuse  and  gladly;  for  although  every  one 
at  home  expected  it,  he  could  not  stay  away  any  longer.  He 
was  enjoying  himself  in  the  observation  car  when  he  heard 
his  name  called.  Jumping  to  his  feet,  he  rushed  toward  the 
porter.  "Telegram  for  you,  sah."  Dean's  hands  shook  so 
that  he  could  scarcely  open  it.  "Louise  hurt  in  accident. 
Come  at  once."  signed  "Jack,"" were  the  words  that  met  his 
eyes.     He  dropped  into  a  seat. 

"Any  answer,  sah?"  inquired  the  porter. 

"None,"  came  the  hoarse  response.  "What  station  is 
this?" 

"Janesville." 

He  groaned.  A  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
head.  Bob  was  completely  forgotten.  Was  Louise  serious- 
ly hurt?  Was  she  alive?  His  brain  seemed  clouded.  Would 
he  get  there  in  time?  How  much  time  had  passed  since  he 
received  the  fatal  message,  he  did  not  know.  Trees,  houses, 
woods  flew  by — all  in  a  blur.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  crash 
came.  Then  came  another.  Everything  grew  black.  Still 
he  was  able  to  think.  Something  was  pressing  on  his  chest. 
He  must  get  away,  he  must  go  to  Louise.  He  tried  to  move 
— a  terrible  pain  shot  through  his  whole  body.  He  screamed. 
That  thumping  at  his  head  must  stop. 

The  thumping  stopped  suddenly  and  a  boyish  voice 
said,  "It's  five  o'clock.  Mr.  Dean."  John  Dean  sat  up  with 
a  start,  and  the  first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  the  faded 
flowered  wall  paper.  "Good  Lord,  what  a  dream,"  he  said 
more  to  himself  than  to  the  red  head  that  peered  around  the 
corner  of  the  door.  Yes,  he  had  to  catch  the  six- thirty — 
he  remembered  now.  How  good  it  felt  to  be  alive  and  well. 
He  dressed  quickly  trying  not  to  think  of  the  horrible  dream. 
Half  way  down  stairs,  he  stopped.  There  at  the  desk  was  a 
man.  How  familiar  he  looked — where  could  he  have  seen 
him  before  ?  Dean  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  in  be- 
wilderment; then  he  remembered  his  dream  and  shuddered. 
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He  paid  his  bill  and  heard  his  own  shaky  voice  ask   if  llx  re 

was  any  way  to  get  to  the  station.    He  waited  for  the  ans- 
wer his  heart  thumping  wildly. 

It  came,  "Tinker'll  take  yon  over,  1  reckon.  Eh.  Tin- 
ker? Going  east?  Better  hurry.  Yon  know  that's  the 
train — "  Dean  waited  no  longer  but  bolted  from  the  hotel; 
he  must  get  out  in  the  air  and  shake  this  thing  off.  M  r.  Tin- 
ker followed  him  and  after  much  difficulty  the  bus  was  fin- 
ally started.  Dean  waited  breathless.  Would  Tinker 
sjnak  to  him? 

"Looks  like  rain,"  Mr.  Tinker  drawled.  Beads  of  per- 
spiration stood  out  on  John  Dean's  forehead.  He  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  look  at  the  sky.  Yes,  clouds  wen 
there,  black  and  sullen.  He  must  not  take  that  train,  but 
Louise  needed  him  at  once.  He  started;  why  did  he  think 
that?  Now  it  all  came  back;  Louise  had  been  hurt.  But 
what  of  the  train  wreck?  He  felt  something  weighing  on  his 
chest.  This  was  folly;  his  imagination  was  getting  control 
of  him.  A  train  whistled.  "Tinker,  Tinker,"  he  called 
weakly.  Evidently  his  voice  had  not  carried,  for  Tinker 
drove  on.  John  Dean  sank  back  exhausted.  Should  he  or 
should  he  not  take  the  six-thirty  train?  There  were  three 
minutes  left  in  which  to  decide. 


EVENING 
Jean  Johnston 


The  houses  just  across  the  way, 
Once  golden — gilded  by  the  day, 
Have  grown  a  dull  and  dingy  gray — 
Clouds  lose  their  glow. 

I  shut  the  dying  scene  from  sight, 
Pull  down  the  shades  and  light  the  light. 
And  sigh  a  welcome  to  the  night — 
Death  must  be  so. 
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CROSS 
Rachel  Grant 


Ij^lHERE  was  a  small  cross  in  one  corner  of  the  tray,  so 
|vl/  blackened  by  long  contact  with  the  heap  of  unsorted 
silver,  that  the  figures  were  only  faintly  indicated. 
The  shape  was  odd  and  reminiscent.  I  picked  it  up,  and  the 
man,  taking  it  from  me,  rubbed  it  strongly  on  his  red  apron. 
The  raised  carving  stood  out  white  in  its  sudden  brightness. 
I  went  over  to  the  window  and  held  it  in  the  shaft  of  pale 
sunlight  that  fell  through  my  fingers.  It  was  about  four 
inches  long,  a  short-armed  cross  with  a  circle  about  the  in- 
tersection, most  probably  Irish,  and  covered  with  small  fig- 
ures. I  closed  my  hand  over  it  and  stood  thinking.  I  had 
seen  a  cross  like  that,  somehow  related  to  a  bleak  hill  and  a 
sky  that  lay  heavily  on  its  horizon.  As  the  feeling  of  grey- 
ness  came  harshly  over  me,  I  remembered — Whitby  Abbey, 
its  ruined  facade  stark  in  the  half-light,  the  lines  cut  with 
merciless  precision  on  the  sky.  The  abbey  stood  high  above 
a  crashing  sea  that  shook  its  long,  dull  beaches  in  an  unend- 
ing tremor.  Inside  the  helplessly  open  doorway  there  was 
pavement,  spread  apart  by  rigid  tufts  of  grass,  and  an  unbe- 
lievable stillness.  The  cross,  of  rudely  shaped  stone,  had 
stood  outside  on  a  little  mound.  They  called  it  C adman's 
Cross  and  said  that  he  had  first  opposed  the  Druids.  It  was 
so  small  to  have  stood  against  Stonehenge.  It  was  old,  this 
cross,  older  than  people  could  know.  I  wondered  at  its  pec- 
uliar power,  thinking  of  other  crosses  I  had  seen,  crucifixes 
and  altar  images. 

There  was  a  little  brass  ikon,  thin  with  great  age,  its 
figures  in  low  relief,  dented,  and  holding  traces  of  blue  enam- 
el— Mary  wore  a  tall,  slender  crown.  It  had  been  sold — as 
ikons  may  only  be  sold — when  every  other  possession  had 
passed  from  the  house.  Generations  had  worshipped  be- 
fore it  and  long  association  with  the  sorrows  of  the  house- 
hold had  taken  its  serenity.  Isolated,  it  was  tragic  and  the 
more  beautiful,  but  its  original  significance  had  been  ob- 
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scured,  it  was  impotent.  I  though  of  the  crucifix  behind  the 
Stefan's  Kirche,  in  Vienna,  which  they  called  the  "toothache 

God."  There  men  knelt  to  pray  for  relief  from  pain  as  one 
would  search  out  a  doctor  to  be  cured.  One  old  man  seemed 
always  there,  his  shoulders  curved,  his  fingers  moving  labor- 
iously along  the  rosary.  The  little  hooded  shrines  high  in  the 
meadows  of  the  Tyrol  were  lovelier,  with  poppies  and  long, 
silver  grasses  blowing  ahout  them.  They  were  for  confes- 
sions of  happiness,  easy  sorrow  and  gratitude  to  a  kindly 
God.  They  were  small  under  the  infinite  height  of  the 
bronze  mountains,  standing  against  taller  peaks  of  cloud. 
Great  torment  of  spirit  would  find  no  release  in  the  mea- 
dows, but  would  rise  over  the  little  shrines  to  the  remoteness 
of  the  mountains. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  there  is  a  great 
golden  cross,  ponderous  with  jewels.  It  stands  before  a  high 
altar  and  thin  threads  of  fire  run  from  its  brilliant  surface- 
far  out  along  the  stone  floor.  Its  very  majesty  engulfs  its 
meaning,  yet  under  it  is  the  traditional  place  of  crucifixion. 
It  has  no  intrinsic  holiness,  being  sanctified  only  by  the  long 
years  of  homage  that  have  been  paid  to  it,  the  weary  pil- 
grimages that  have  ended  in  ecstasy  before  it  and  the  battles 
fought  for  its  possession.  It  was  better  to  go  into  the  court- 
yard, where  the  old  men  sold  tiny,  olive-wood  crosses  beside 
the  tomb  of  Godfrey  the  Crusader. 

The  stone  cross  on  the  lonely  hill  of  Whitby  had  great- 
er vigor,  crude  and  significant  in  its  roughness.  I  remem- 
bered its  dignity  in  isolation,  deriving  power  from  an  ancient 
triumph.  It  was  dominant.  So  I  turned  the  silver  cross 
over  and  over,  the  shopman  becoming  increasingly  anxious. 
I  said  I  would  take  it — because  of  the  Druids.  He  bowed, 
uncomprehending,  and  offered  a  piece  of  blue  paper,  old  and 
very  soft,  to  wrap  it  in.  I  refused  and  with  the  cross  closed 
in  my  hand,  pushed  the  heavy  door  outwards  and  stepped  up 
into  the  street. 
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AUTUMN  TWILIGHT 

Patty  Wood 


The  trees  raise  long.  thin,  naked  arms 
To  reach  the  deepening  blue, 
To  prick  brown  fingers  on 
The  points  of  early  stars — 

The  street  lights  glitter  suddenly 
Through  brittle  air.  each  with 
A  halo,  faintly  blue. 
Above  its  shiniiw  head — 


The  leaves  are  smoothed  and  matted  down. 
A  carpet  on  the  walks, 
Pressed  thin  and  yellow,  with 
Designs  in  flaming  shades — 

And  there  are  pools  of  silver  in 
The  streets  along  the  curbs. 
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THE  OLD  MILL  ROAD. 
Elizabeth   Shaw 


8 


({|y^]HE  hottest  place  in  the  town  of  Haven  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  coldest  in  the  winter",  that  was  the  ( )1<I 
Hill  Road.   The  straightest  for  miles  around,  it  ran 
elentlessly  shadeless  up  and  down  the  four  long  hills  to 

West  Haven,  making  no  compromises  with  their  steepness. 
In  winter  the  shrieking  wind  allowed  no  flake  of  snow  upon 
its  icy  hones,  and  in  summer  no  amount  of  rain  ever  seemed 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  that  long  dusty  throat.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  Mrs.  Adams  had  walked  the  Old  Hill  Road. 
Every  day,  winter  and  summer,  she  had  climbed  Mitchell's 
Hill,  the  hill  over  the  railroad,  and  Gales'  Hill,  and  then  had 
turned  in  at  the  little  sign  that  said  "Town  of  Haven 
Dump."  Every  day  one  could  see  her,  a  strange  sombre 
creature  looking  like  some  old  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  her 
broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat.  her  heavy  black  cloak  and 
long  skirts  almost  touching  the  ground  as  she  hurried  along 
with  the  free  stride  of  a  country  woman.  When  Mrs.  Adams 
had  married,  her  husband  had  said  to  her,  "And  just  ask 
me  when  you  want  some  money,"  and  his  bride  had  replied, 
"Mr.  Adams,  I'll  see  you  in  hell  before  I  ask  for  a  cent  of 
your  money."  And  although  she  had  borne  him  a  son  of 
whom  she  was  passionately  fond,  and  had  kept  his  house 
for  twenty  years,  she  had  never  weakened  in  her  resolve,  but 
had  figuratively  speaking  run  her  family  on  the  town  dump. 
She  bought  everything  except  the  few  presents  that  her 
husband  would  bring  her  in  a  fit  of  repentance  after  a  drunk 
spell  with  the  money  she  made  selling  her  salvage  from  the 
dump. 

And  so  this  hot  July  day  she  was  walking  along  the  Old 
Hill  Road.  As  she  went  she  was  thinking  of  what  she  might 
find  in  the  dump.  Perhaps  it  would  only  be  piles  of  old  tin 
cans,  grinning  at  her  with  their  jagged  round  mouths,  rusty 
and  half-filled  with  rain-water.  Perhaps  someone  had 
dumped  since  yesterday  morning  and  there  would  be  bottles, 
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old  magazines  not  too  sodden  with  rain,  broken  ornaments, 
old  bags  or  anything  that  she  could  take  home  in  her  battered 
old  valise  and  sell  to  the  junk-man  who  would  come  tomor- 
row. Sometimes  there  were  wonderful  things  in  the  dump, 
but  all  too  often  she  would  find  only  heaps  of  old  tin  cans 
horribly  sharp-edged  and  grinning  at  her.  When  she  turned 
in  at  the  dump,  she  saw  at  once  that  there  was  nothing  new 
there.  She  walked  around  swiftly,  searching  for  something 
that  might  have  escaped  her  notice  the  day  before,  an  old 
stove-lifter,  or  a  tin  cup.  The  sun  was  shining  hotly  on  the 
dump  and  the  remnants  of  food  left  in  the  tin  cans  sent  up 
foul  smells.  The  air  was  stifling  with  them.  Mrs.  Adams 
tripped  and  half-falling  cut  her  hand  on  an  old  tin  can.  A 
narrow  crack  of  blood  appeared.  Suddenly  she  stopped  her 
search  and  began  to  swear  horribly  raising  her  hands  above 
her  head.  Two  little  boys  who  had  been  watching  her  from 
behind  a  tree  turned  and  ran  quickly  away,  not  daring  to 
look  behind  them. 

For  the  first  time  that  she  could  remember,  the  walk 
home  tired  Mrs.  Adams.  She  was  weak  from  her  recent  out- 
burst, her  head  ached  in  the  hot  sun,  and  her  knees  trembled 
as  she  went  up  the  steep  hills.  She  was  glad  when  she 
turned  into  the  shady  village  street.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
would  be  home.  The  yellow  cupola  and  the  top-story  win- 
dows with  their  familiar  broken  panes  were  already  in  sight. 
As  she  looked  she  saw  a  car  come  slowly  along  the  street 
and  stop  before  the  house.  A  few  people  began  to  cluster 
round  it.  A  sudden  premonition  of  trouble  swept  over  her, 
she  lengthened  her  stride  and  hurried  along.  She  could  see 
the  group  more  plainly  now,  it  was  quickly  growing.  Some- 
one was  lifting  something  out  of  the  car.  She  knew  with  a 
terrible  deadly  certainty  that  it  was  Roy,  her  son.  As  the 
people  saw  her  coming,  tall  and  erect,  her  black  cloak  blow- 
ing behind  her,  her  homely  lined  face  contorted  with  fear, 
they  melted  away  on  either  side  of  the  car  and  left  only  the 
doctor  half -lifting  the  man  out.  Without  a  word  she  strode 
up ;  for  one  hard  minute  she  stared  into  her  son's  face ;  then 
pushing  the  doctor  aside  she  picked  him  up  as  if  he  were  a 
child  and  stooping  a  little  over  her  burden  bore  him  in 
through  the  open  door  of  the  house  kicking  it  closed  behind 
her.  There  was  a  moment's  silence  in  the  little  group  out- 
side, then: 
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"Does  anyone  know  where  her  husband  is?"  asked  th< 
doctor. 

Drunk  down  by  Paddy  Ryan's  house."  someone  ans- 
wered. The  doctor  stepped  into  his  car,  started  it  and  drove 
off.  The  others  stared  after  him  and  stopped  to  talk  a  min- 
ute. 

"She  alius  was  a  mite  off  about  Roy." 

"This'll  be  terrible  hard  on  her — 1  s'pose  it  was  his 
fault."     One  woman  was  weeping  loudly. 

"I  helped  her  with  him  at  her  hard  time.  It  was  suthin1 
fierce."    Then  the  gloomy  reminiscences  began. 

"Well,  when  my  oldest  died — " 

*1  alius  say  death  is  sudden — " 

"]  mourned  for  ten  year — " 
Then  someone  turned  and  pointed  to  the  housi  . 

"Look-it  there!" 

Up  in  the  corner  room  someone  was  pulling  down  the 
shades.  One.  two.  three,  four,  they  slid  quietly  down.  The 
house  was  perfectly  still.  Slowly  the  group  dissolved,  and 
they  went  home  to  their  dinners,  none  daring  to  invade  the 
solitary  mourner's  sanctuary. 

The  next  day  was  as  hot  and  dry  as  before.  Gammy 
(rale  was  peering  out  of  the  window  at  the  pea-vines  when 
she  called  to  her  daughter-in-law,  May. 

"Look  it.  May,  there's  Mrs.  Adams  comin'  along  the 
road  to  the  dump.  She  ain't  missed  for  twenty  year.  Ain't 
it  hot  this  mornin'!  I  sh'd  think  she'd  hake.  Rut  I  guess  she 
don't  mind." 
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FIXE  AETATIS 
Nancy  Wynne  Parker 


Leaves  worn  thin  by  the  wind's  whim  dancing- 
Lie  forgotten 
Crisp  or  leather-drying. 

A  lily-pad  grieves  for  shimmer  lost,  entrancing. 
Remembering,  rotten — 
Dying. 
And  the  hard  sun  glares  on  the  grass. 

Heads  bent  heavy  with  the  seed  full-growing — 
What  seed  shall  I  have,  worth  resowing? 
(Now  that  I  have  lost  yon) — a  little  more  knowing? 
Memories? ...  I  toss  them  ...  A  light  wind's  blowing. 


Seed-drained  meadow  grass  where  old  heat  lingers — 
(Gone  the  lush  music  when  the  slow  winds  pass) 
The  wires  sharpen,  tuneless,  spill  beneath  my  fingers 
Cricket-cries,  wailing,  notes  of  breaking  glass — 
Jangled,  crying  .  .  . 
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OX  THE  SLAVERY  OV  CONFIDANTES 
(ikkai dine  Bailey 


QIVERYONE  to  his  own  taste,  as  the  old  woman  said 
when  she  kissed  the  eow — hut  the  story  is  one-sided. 
&%gfl  Xo  one  knows  whether  the  eow  enjoyed  the  taste  of 
the  old  woman.  Maybe  she  was  long  and  lank  and  brown 
like  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  the  cow's  gentle  Jersey  blood 
revolted  from  her  skinny  hand.  Rut  this  is  off  the  point,  for 
no  confider  holds  his  victim  with  skinny  hands.  Rather  does 
he  hook  in  his  victim  with  a  gentle  flow  of  conversation 
about  the  weather  and  an  offer  for  a  walk.  Then  when  far 
away  from  help  the  confider  lays  his  burden  of  sin  or  sorrow, 
as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  confidante's  soul.  The  confider 
enjoys  it.  as  the  old  woman  did.  The  confidante  gives  meni- 
ally a  low  bellow  of  pain  like  the  cow. 

For  no  one  can  really  enjoy  another's  life.  We  come 
suddenly  on  this  earth,  eat,  drink,  live  for  fifty,  sixty,  seven- 
ty years  and  disappear  as  suddenly.  In  such  a  short  space 
we  have  no  time  for  another's  life.  To  keep  in  the  running 
we  must  have  our  own  loves,  hates  and  jealousies.  The 
poor  eow  probably  longed  for  her  own  romance.  She  bit 
the  May  violets  reflectively  and  built  golden  stables  in  the 
air  from  her  bovine  brain.  Tenderly,  she  mused  on  the  juicy 
hay  in  the  silver-fretted  manger  among  her  loving  friends. 
And  all  this  fell  because  of  an  old  woman's  affection  and  de- 
sire for  sympathy. 

The  story  is  unfortunately  true.  Many  people  seem  de- 
termined to  find  a  confidante  and  admirer.  They  want  a 
friend,  motherly  or  fatherly,  as  their  sex  may  be,  wh< 
shoulder  they  can  spot  with  tears  and  whose  handkerchiefs 
they  can  borrow  and  never  return.  Some  unfortunates  al- 
ways seem  chosen  to  be  the  confidantes.  Max  Beerbohm 
once  said  that  the  world  was  divided  into  hosts  and  guests, 
and  that  the  supreme  example  of  what  a  host  and  host 
should  not  be  was  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth.  Another 
division  of  the  world  would  be  into  confidantes  and  confid- 
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ers  and  the  best  example  of  the  confider  would  be  the  An- 
cient Mariner  who  talked  to  the  Wedding  Guest  until  "he 
went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned"  and: 

"A  sadder  and  a   wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn." 

No  wonder,  for  the  poor  man  by  then  was  suffering  from 
all  the  neurotic  disorders  which  our  modern  alienists  can 
invent.  Yet.  if  on  that  morrow  morn  the  Wedding  Guest 
could  have  seen  his  future,  he  would  never  have  risen  but 
would  probably  have  ended  his  troubles  then  and  there.  For 
he  was  a  man  doomed  to  other  confidences  more  tedious 
than  the  Ancient  Mariner's  and  not  so  pleasantly  put  in 
rime.  Old  ladies  would  hunt  him  down  in  dark  corners  to 
talk  personally  of  their  daughters'  prospects  and  ask  his  ad- 
vice. He  would  have  to  spend  his  life  dodging  travelling 
salesmen,  friends  from  his  old  home  town,  and  social  mis- 
fits. He  would  have  to  despair  with  Mormons  over  the  hor- 
rors of  polygamy  or  sympathize  with  monks  over  the  cheer- 
lessness  of  celibacy  or  exult  with  Calif ornians  over  the  glory 
of  California.  The  Wedding  Guest  missed  a  wedding,  but 
his  troubles  had  only  begun.  In  the  future  he  would  prob- 
ablv  miss  his  own  while  a  tramp  told  him  it  was  drink  that 
did  it. 

For  the  Wedding  Guest  was  a  marked  man.  He  had 
the  kindly  face  which  makes  timid  hearts  blossom  out  like 
flowers  and  him  curse  bitterly  in  his  heart.  So  often  we 
see  a  beautiful  woman  the  friend  and  close  companion  of 
a  dowdier,  plainer  one.  Jealous  tongues  say  that  she  chooses 
the  friend  as  a  foil  to  her  beauty,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
lies  in  another  direction.  She  confides  and  the  other,  flat- 
tered albeit  bored,  listens. 

So  Nature  makes  confidantes,  and  society  creates 
classes  of  them.  too.  Hairdressers,  priests  and  dogs  are  prob- 
ably the  greatest*  sufferers.  But  doctors  and  lawyers  rank 
high  also.  In  their  offices  how  many  stories  are  told  of  un- 
happy lives,  of  tragic  beginnings  and  more  tragic  endings, 
of  children  born  into  the  world  to  no  purpose  and  considered 
as  good  riddance  if  they  died,  of  marriages  broken  because 
the  husband  found  the  wife  unfaithful  or  objected  to  the 
way  she  wore  her  hats.  At  the  hairdresser's  more  intimate 
little  stories  are  told  of  what  was  heard  through  keyholes  or 
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what  was  the  mistress  to  do  when  the  cook  kissed  the  milk- 
man every  night  on  the  back-porch  and  the  children  asked 
who  made  God.  To  the  rattle  of  marcelling  irons  come  sor- 
rows of  the  kitchen,  pantry  and  linen-closet. 

The  saddest,  most  depressing  confidances  arc  reserved 
for  animals.  Their  dumb  eyes  speak  with  encouragement 
and  love,  in  novels  at  least,  when  their  masters  tell  them 
their  misfortunes.  Many  a  horse's  face  has  been  worn  bare 
by  a  Merton  of  the  Movies  who  leans  and  weeps  againsl  the 
head  of  his  good  old  pard,  his  only  friend.  Lapdogs  reign 
supreme  as  the  confidante's  of  city  apartments  while  the 
good  old  pards  are  equally  honored  on  lonely  plains  in  the 
West. 

Meanwhile  our  hairdressers,  lawyers  and  animals  are 
down-trodden  classes.  For  their  protection,  confidenc  s 
should  he  strictly  forbidden.  No  secrets  could  he  exchanged 
in  corners,  no  shoulders  could  be  spotted,  no  handkerchiefs 
borrowed  to  be  never  returned.  A  law  should  be  passed  for 
the  protection  of  our  citizens  against  all  ancient  mariners 
and  no  old  women  should  be  allowed  to  kiss  cows. 


SOXXKT 
Margaret  V.  Smith 


Suddenly  she  was  a  different  one. 
That  frowsy  person  who  had  left  the  peas 
Unshelled  upon  her  chair  beneath  the  trees. 
With  baking  and  the  housework  scarce  begun. 
And  Sunday's  heavy  marketing  not  done; 
Who  took  the  first  old  sweater  she  could  seize 
And  dashed  away  to  find  the  morning  breeze 
And  up  the  hill  to  touch  September  sun. 

For  just  a  moment  she  was  someone  free — 
I  hardly  knew  her,  neighbor  of  nine  years — 
She  laughed  and  shook  the  birch  exultantly. 
She  laughed,  while  in  her  laughter  there  were  tears. 
Just  then  she  saw  me  standing  on  the  hill, 
And  asked  if  Bobbv  had  the  measles  still. 
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WITHOUT  HEIXRICH 

Ernestine  Giebketh 


I 


T  was  all  so  strange.  People  were  pushing  through 
the  doorway  of  the  car.  A  fat  woman  in  a  red  feath- 
ered hat  was  hurling  words  at  a  man  who  had  bumped 
into  her.  Heinrich  was  there,  fumbling  as  he  tried  to  pile 
up  the  worn  wicker  suitcases,  wiping  his  wrinkled  forehead 
with  the  back  of  his  hand.  From  the  corner  of  her  eye.  his 
wife  saw  him  start  at  the  sharp  words  of  a  conductor.  Then, 
almost  immediately,  the  door  banged  shut  and  she  caught 
sight  of  him  standing  on  the  platform,  three  disordered  bags 
at  his  feet,  wild-eyed  and  calling  frantically. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  realized  the  true  significance.  She 
was  alone  in  a  strange  city,  alone  in  a  strange  car  under- 
neath the  ground.  Every  minute  was  taking  her  further 
into  this  vast  underworld.  Perhaps  she  would  never  see 
her  husband  again.  And  the  trip  back  to  the  old  country! 
How  many  years  they  had  planned  and  dreamed  of  it.  The 
very  thought  shot  through  her  heart  like  a  knife. 

The  conductor  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  paper.  Stu- 
pid! A  wild  rage  choked  her.  He  had  done  it  on  purpose 
and  now  he  did  not  care.  She  would  show  him!!  Blindly, 
she  stumbled  down  the  length  of  the  car.  The  advertise- 
ments were  mocking  her.  Xobody  noticed.  She  tripped 
as  she  reached  the  conductor  and  grabbed  at  the  strap  dangl- 
ing above  her. 

"You  must  stop  the  car!"  She  was  shaking  him  rough- 
ly by  the  shoulder.  "My  Heinrich!  You  chased  him  off 
with  the  bags." 

The  conductor  looked  up  indifferently.  "The  car  can- 
not be  stopped,  ma'am.    You'd  better  sit  down." 

"But  my  Heinrich!"  she  heard  herself  shrieking.  "You 
made  him  get  out.  You  did  not  make  me  get  out!  You 
must  take  me  to  him!" 

Her  grey  hair  was  dragging  into  her  eyes.  She  still 
clasped  a  grimy  suitcase  in  one  hand.    A  bag  of  pears  was 
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squeezed  under  her  arm,  againsl  the  tighl  striped  jacket, 
and  the  juice  was  straining  through  the  brown  paper. 

"The  next  stop  is  Forty-second  Street/"  His  words 
Moated  up  from  the  depths  of  the  newspaper. 

Thoughts  ran  crazily  through  her  mind.     She  seemed 

to  see  Ileinrieh  staring  after  her,  waving  his  arms  and  call- 
ing words  that  she  could  not  hear.  Her  head  ached.  The 
new  hat  she  had  bought  for  the  ride  in  the  boat — so  beauti- 
ful with  all  the  pansies  and  wild  [lowers  on  it!  The  feeling 
of  it  propped  high  on  her  head  was  insufferable  and  she 
dragged  it  oil',  putting  it  under  her  arm.  crushed  againsl  the 
bag  of  pears. 

The  ear  was  slowing  down.  The  conductor  had  risen 
to  his  feet.  The  people  slumped  along  the  seats  were  like 
dead  men.  Something'  light  was  blazing  in  the  distance! 
The  car.  jogging  loudly  and  painfully,  was  coming  to  a  halt. 
She  clutched  her  hag  and  stumbled  forward.  Outside!  She 
must  get  outside!  In  a  daze  she  staggered  through  the  door. 
It  was  dreadfully  hot — the  kind  of  heat  that  trickles  through 
your  skin.  Lights  were  flashing  everywhere  at  once.  From 
some  place  came  the  small  shrill  cry  of  a  boy  selling  papers 
— the  rumble  of  the  train  disappearing  into  the  distance. 
She  stood  alone  on  the  platform  looking  back  and  forth  dis- 
tractedly. 
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THE  MAX  WHO  DUG  A  HOLE 
Axxe  Lloyd  Basinger 


|>-Y|ES,  it  is  good  to  be  back  here  again,  picking  up  old 
|^gr  friends.  I  hadn't  realized  what  it  would  feel  like.  And 
HI  that  reminds  me;  I  saw  Roger  when  I  was  in  New 
York.  Remember?  Well,  I  hadn't  heard  much  of  him 
either,  though  we  were  once  close  friends.  He  is  no  corres- 
pondent. Roger  is  a  rich  man  now.  They  say  he  made  it  in 
any  number  of  ways :  banking,  playing  the  market,  dealing 
in  timber  out  west,  shipping — anything  that  fitted  the  mo- 
ment.   He  likes  to  play  games  with  his  head. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I  arrived  was  to  look 
him  up ;  telephone  him.  We  hadn't  seen  each  other  for  fif- 
teen years;  but  he  was  exactly  as  unemotional  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  Then  he  astonished  me  by  asking  me  to  meet 
him  at  the  races  that  afternoon.     Fancy  that!     I  told  him  I 

didn't  like  races but  he  said,  "Well,  I  must  see  you  some 

time,  I  suppose,  and  I'm  off  tonight."     So  I  relented. 

Roger  is  an  extraordinary  fellow!  I  never  imagined 
him  taking  to  races;  and  none  of  us  are  too  young;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  tell.  He  met  me  there,  dressed  in  very  dis- 
reputable clothes,  probably  the  shabbiest  figure  that  ever 
went  to  the  paddock,  though  I  had  been  convinced  that  I 
would  be  that  myself.  But  I  was  merely  out  of  date,  while 
he  was  downright  disreputable.  A  soft  hat  with  the  band 
sweated  out;  trousers  that  bagged,  scuffed  shoes;  shapeless 
coat.  He  seemer  smaller  than  ever  to  me ;  but  perhaps  that 
is  simply  because  I  have  begun  to  grow  heavy.  His  face 
has  become  a  hickory-nut,  and  supercilious;  and  he  limps 
rather  badly.  Everybody  knew  him  there,  and  once  I  saw  a 
camera  trained  on  him.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at 
home. 

"Roger,"  said  I,  "what  made  you  take  to  the  races? 
Trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  betting?" 

He  looked  side-ways  and  up  at  me  from  under  his 
bushv  eve-brow,  and  rumbled.     "No,  I  own  a  stables." 
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"Oh,"  1  said.     "So  you're  getting  a  line  on  1»< >rs<  s  r ^ 

He  explained  very  dryly.  "I  race  'em,  My  horses  are 
running  today.     They  arc  good.     You  will  probably  watch 

them  win." 

Well,  that  was  exactly  what  1  did.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
From  what  I  overheard  here  and  there — not  from  Roger, 
you  may  he  sure — I  found  that  in  the  main  race,  few  people 
bothered  to  bet;  the  odds  were  tremendous  on  one  horse. 
Roger  owned  the  favorite.  Rut  he  never  stirred  a  hair: 
talked  to  me  in  that  surly  way;  ignored  the  public.  Just 
before  the  main  race  he  said  that  he  would  leave  me  for  a 
few  minutes;  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  horses 
being  led  out  through  the  crowds,  I  saw  him  again,  bringing 
the  first  horse  to  the  track.  The  sight  had  a  tremendous 
effect  on  me.  There  was  a  royal  dignity  about  that  horse, 
and  his  head  was  raised  high  as  if  to  see  far  away  over  our 
heads.  His  perfect  hoofs  picked  their  way  daintily.  Under 
Ins  sleek  red  coat  his  muscles  rippled  in  exquisite  coordina- 
tion. Hut  I  noticed  above  all  the  human  sensitiveness  of  the 
animal;  his  gallantry;  his  grace;  the  way  that  he  took  the 
crowd's  shouts  as  his  due;  the  wisdom  of  his  face.  And  the 
great  fiery  racer  was  perfectly  gentle.  I  believe  that  a  child 
might  have  held  him.  As  it  was,  he  submitted  to  that  little 
old  devil  Roger,  ugly  and  limping,  a  drab,  negligent  figure, 
and  to  the  little  Avisp  of  a  jockey;  and  walked  by  us  all.  and 
went  to  the  track.  In  a  few  minutes  more  Roger  was  with 
me.  and  we  went  to  watch  the  race.  I  was  specially  interest- 
ed in  the  start.  That  red  horse  showed  no  wild  tricks;  he 
never  delayed  a  moment.  Three  tries  the  other  horses  re- 
quired, and  then  they  were  off  like  wind  from  the  sea, 
abreast,  and  the  race  was  on. 

His  running  was  poetry.  He  made  no  effort,  no  excite- 
ment. He  flew  along  the  track  in  a  perfect  rhythm  of  motion 
as  if  he  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  ground,  and  the  wind  past  his 
ears;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  jockey  could  never  stop 
a  thing  so  perfectly  adjusted  to  its  pace.  The  grandstand 
was  almost  silent.  I  had  imagined  them  shouting  to  hurry, 
to  win.  There  was  none  of  that.  They  had  come  not  to  bet 
but  to  see  the  horse  run ;  and  they  too  must  have  felt  that 
this  was  a  poem.  From  the  outset  there  was  no  doubt.  In 
the  end,  indeed,  when  the  post  was  reached,  cheers  burst 
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out;  and  a  man  near  us  shouted,  "Do  you  realize? — he  has 
broken  the  world's  record!" 

Roger?  There  wasn't  a  trace  of  expression  in  his  face. 
He  went  down  to  lead  the  horse  out ;  and  that  time  the  little 
jockey  was  all  but  obscured  beneath  a  horse-shoe  of  flowers. 
The  winner  scarcely  needed  to  be  led.  Through  the  press 
he  stepped  gracefully  after  Roger's  shabby  figure,  walking 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him. 

When  Roger  went  to  bid  me  good-bye,  I  naturally 
spoke  of  the  horse.  "Magnificent,"  I  believe  I  said.  The 
man's  eyes  were  radiant  for  a  moment,  but  he  screwed  his 
mouth  awry.  "He  was  a  screaming  devil  of  a  colt,"  he  said. 
"I  helped  break  him  myself.  I  have  a  scar  in  my  groin;  he 
lamed  me  before  I  was  finished." 

Well,  that  was  all  I  saw  of  Roger;  and  I  ask  you  what 
you  make  of  it.  Queer  fellow.  I  believe  he  loves  that  horse. 
It  would  be  humanly  impossible  to  be  indifferent  to  him.  I 
am  pleased  about  Roger;  he  hasn't  had  much  drama  in  his 
life.  .  .  .  But,  I  know  too  that  he  has  made  the  public  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  cold-blooded  financier,  in  it  for  money 
alone.  Roger's  lonely:  hasn't  anyone  he  cares  a  damn  for, 
or  who  cares  for  him.    Wouldn't  admit  it  if  he  did.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  summer  in  our  youth  that  we  spent,  both 
of  us,  in  our  home  town.  I  remember  vividly  that  in  the 
little  hotel  there  several  young  people  were  vacationing  with 
their  families,  and  one  of  these  I  have  occasion  to  describe. 
She  was  a  charming  girl,  barely  eighteen,  gay,  wayward 
often,  a  general  favorite.  I  think  I  was  dazzled;  I  have 
never  spent  a  more  uncomfortable  summer.  It  was  ended 
for  me  by  an  event  which  was  important  in  Roger's  life  too ; 
and  many  have  never  understood  it. 

He  was  fascinated  with  her.  Even  at  that  age  he  was 
a  queer  little  fellow,  silent,  sarcastic,  restless.  I  knew,  as 
you  do,  that  he  had  a  tragic  capacity  for  suffering;  we 
learned  that  in  our  childhood.  Now,  it's  just  the  sort  of 
trait  women  find  out  by  intuition.  I  think  that  Alice  had 
read  Roger  for  this  characteristic  within  a  week  from  their 
meeting;  and  the  interest  it  aroused  led  to  their  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  each  other.  I  know;  I  wanted  to  see  her  my- 
self. They  were  serious  together,  Roger  having  no  small - 
talk,  you  know. 

Then  all  at  once  it  was  broken  up.    We  had  gone  on  a 
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picnic,  a  great  crowd  of  us;  and  alter  eating,  we  played 
games.  Truth  and  Consequences;  all  those  things.  Roger's 
sisters  chose  thai  time  to  tease  him  about  Alice.  It  was 
thoughtless  fun,  and  we  all  entered  in.  taking  no  account  of 

Roger. 

Well,  the  facts  that  followed  were  pretty  hare.  Roger 
left  town  on  business,  and  dropped  Alice  like  a  hot  cake. 
Some  of  the  old  women  said  she  had  jilted  him,  because  they 
thought  him  too  insignificant  to  jilt  her,  I  suppose.  Others 
came  nearer  to  it.  She  is  the  last  woman  he  has  ever  noticed, 
almost  the  last  personality  in  his  life.  As  for  her — she  was 
fond  of  him.  It  was  not  easy.  Once  she  said  to  me.  when 
she  thought  I  was  going  to  meddle — and  I  was,  I  was!  for 
I  didn't  like  the  affair  at  all, — she  said,  "I  won't  misjudge 
him.  I  understand  that  they  have  made  it  impossible  for 
him."     And,  do  you  know — she  has  never  married  either? 

Here's  something  about  him  from  his  boyhood — that 
you  never  heard.  You  know  how  he  was  saving 
pennies  in  that  little  tin  bank,  at  one  time;  and  mowing 
lawns,  and  running  errands?  Of  course  if  he  wanted  pocket- 
money  he  had  to  make  it  in  that  family;  they  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  anyway.  Still,  he  was  pretty  close.  Yes,  you 
called  him  "old  miser,"  and  he  licked  you. 

One  day  I  was  in  Billing's,  the  place  that  carried  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  things.  Was  looking  for  a  new  fly  I  had 
been  saving  to  get  for  a  year.  I  was  in  the  dark  corner,  lean- 
ing over  the  counter,  when  Roger  entered,  stopped  at  a  coun- 
ter nearer  the  door,  and  asked  the  clerk, 

"Could  I  see  the  knife,  please?" 

The  clerk  got  one  of  those  expensive  hunting  knives, 
fitted  with  five  tools  for  camping.  Roger  fingered  it  a  long 
time. 

"How  much  is  it  now?"  he  asked. 

"Five,"  said  the  clerk. 

He  thanked  him  and  went  out.  My  own  clerk  was 
laughing.  "That  boy  has  been  in  about  fifty  times  to  see  the 
knife,"  he  chuckled.     "Says  he's  going  to  get  it,  some  day." 

I  left  the  shop  with  that  under  my  hat;  and  when 
Christmas  came  around  I  went  to  see  his  mother  while  he 
was  out,  and  told  her  about  the  knife.  And  she  said  she 
would  see. 

Our  families  always  got  together  for  Christmas,  vou 
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know.  I  remember  the  scene  vividly.  I  was  sitting  by  the 
tall  tree,  having  a  wonderful  time ;  about  a  dozen  of  ns  were 
there  in  all;  and  over  by  the  window  stood  Roger,  back 
turned,  hands  in  pockets,  waiting  for  the  rest  of  us  to  open 
our  presents.  His  mother  called  him;  but  he  would  not 
look  around. 

"Roger,"  she  called.  "Come  and  open  your  presents 
now." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  retreated  farther  into  the  win- 
dow recess.     So  she  insisted.     "Roger.    It  is  your  turn." 

After  a  long  time  he  said  thickly,  "I  don't  want  to." 

He  didn't  want  to!  Isn't  that  typical?  It  was  the 
crowd  had  got  him;  he  didn't  want  his  presents  if  every- 
body had  to  see  them  too.  But  nobody  understood,  I  least 
of  all.  His  mother  went  over  to  him  and  whispered  to  be 
polite;  Christmas  joy;  don't  keep  the  guests  waiting.  At 
last  he  came  slowly,  and  began  to  empty  his  stocking.  In 
the  top,  beneath  candy  and  cheap  toys,  was  something  heavy. 
He  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  was  livid.  Slowly, 
he  opened  it.    It  was  the  knife! 

He  never  said  a  word ;  but  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and 
walked  from  the  room.  His  appearance  was  so  strange  that 
a  nervous  laugh  ran  around  us:  but  nobody  dared  stop  him. 
Only.  I  stole  away  to  find  him. 

He  had  disappeared  into  the  cold  outside,  had  run 
around  the  house.  I  followed  him  down  the  sloping  lawn 
as  he  ran.  I  found  that  I  dared  not  call.  From  a  tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  lawn  I  watched  him  in  a  field,  digging  a  hole 
in  the  shallow  snow  and  frozen  ground  with  an  old  spading- 
fork.  The  knife  went  into  it!  The  spot  was  covered  up 
smooth  again !  And  a  fine  fall  of  snow  began  to  settle  down 
to  wipe  out  any  trace  of  the  gift.  .  .  . 

Yes.  even  then!!  It's  extraordinary!  I  am  glad  I  went 
to  the  races  with  him.  It  was  a  sight — that  tall  favorite 
mincing  through  the  crowd,  and  Roger,  limping  at  his 
shoulder.  And  no  soul  tampers  with  either  of  them,  any 
more. 
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SKETCH 

Patty  Wood 


Sarah  Jane  sits  piecing  blocks — 
Little  squares  of  brilliant  chintz, 
Little  squares  of  quaint,  gay  prints, 
(Also  little  squares  of  solid 
Colours,  durable  and  stolid.) 

Sarah  Jane  sits  thinking  as 

She  hears  light  laughter  from  a  car, 

Dancing  music  from  afar, 

(Also  the  purring  of  the  cat 

And  the  tick  of  the  clock  on  its  crocheted  mat.) 

Sarah  Jane  sits  and  rocks. 

Thinking  and  thinking  and  piecing  blocks — 

Light  laughter  and  bright  chintz, 

Gay  music  and  gay  prints, 

( Also  the  purring  of  the  cat 

And  plain  colours,  sensible,  flat — 

"Ho-hum,  but  life  is  like  that.") 
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EDITORIAL 


CRACKERS  AXD  POLAR-BEARS 


[TylERDlXAXDO  of  the  "Bab  Ballads"— distinguished, 

as  you  know,  for  a  "strong  poetic  feeling," — pulled 
|  paper  crackers  at  a  supper  party  with  his  Elvira  until 
she  burst  into  convulsive  sobbing,  tore  her  pretty  back-hair, 
smelt  her  pretty  smelling-bottle  and  sent  Ferdinando  on  a 
quest.  The  quest  was  not  hunting  polar-bears  nor  yet  a 
scientific  goose-chase  down  hot  volcano  grottos.  It  was 
simply  this:  "to  find  out  who  it  is  that  writes  those  lovely 
cracker  mottos!" 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  the  force  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
preface  "much  sound  and  little  sense!"  Because  after  all 
Elvira  had  read  a  good  many  pretty  crackers  and  though  she 
often  thought  them  delightful,  still  we  wonder  at  her  agita- 
tion. All  she  found  at  the  end  was  that  they  were  made  by 
a  "gentle  pieman"  out  of  puddings  and  jellies  and  sugar 
bird-cages.  True  she  was  fond  of  all  these  ingredients  and 
even  encouraged  them  in  certain  combinations,  still,  as  I 
have  said,  she  had  had  a  good  many.  She  might  have  done 
better  to  have  sent  Ferdinando  hunting  something  less  fra- 
gile and  dainty,  something  of  less  charming  inconsequence, 
such  as  those  elusive  polar-bears  which  are  found  occasion- 
ally floating  about  on  substantial  ice-bergs. 

If  she  had  had  a  college  magazine  in  mind,  for  instance, 
she  would  have  sent  him  to  find  out  who  it  is  that  writes 
those  "A"  papers — not  in  theme-courses  necessarily,  but 
in  any  course  short  of  science,  mathematics  or  hygiene.  In- 
tensive  hours,  special  reports,  outside  reading,  source  themes, 
all  mean  papers,  and  papers  that  should  be  interesting.  We 
don't  mean  the  stuffy  ones,  of  course!  She  would  only  want 
the  ones  that  vou  liked  doing  yourself.     So  assuming  that 
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Elvira  is  a  fictitious  character,  we  venture  to  take  Gilbert's 
preface  at  its  word  and  translate  her  wishes  into  a  plea  for 
ballast  for  the  poetic  sail. 

We  should  like  to  know,  for  instance  what  happens  to 
those  papers  after  they  have  been  returned?  We  don't  con- 
sider scrap-baskets,  but  we  are  particularly  .jealous  of  bot- 
tom bureau-drawers.  .Just  that  the  literary  Same  is  not 
consciously  involved  does  not  mean  that  the  "Monthly"  Box 
would  not  welcome  them  joyfully.  The  "Monthly"  Box 
after  all,  sitting  by  itself  there  in  the  Note-Room,  has  plenty 
of  time  for  reflection  and  it  suspects  that  a  lot  of  good  ma- 
terial is  going  to  waste. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  of  course,  we  have  plenty  of 
pretty  paper  crackers,  pink  ones  and  blue  ones  and  bright 
scarlet  ones.  We  receive  them  warmly  and  are  glad  of 
them,  too.  It  is  especially  fun  to  pull  them  and  read  the 
mottoes.  But  given  one  of  those  above-mentioned  polar- 
bears,  I  believe  that  we  would  exclaim  like  Ferdinand 
when  he  ended  his  quest  at  the  doorway  of  the  "gentle  pie- 


man:" 


'Found  at  last  !'  I  madly  shouted.     'Gentle  Polar  you  astound 
me  !' 

Then  I   waved  the  Turtle-soup  enthusiastically  round   me. 

And  I   shouted  and  I  danced   until  he'd  quite  a  crowd  around 
him — 

And   I    rushed   away   exclaiming,   'I   have   found   him !      I   have 
found  him  !'  " 
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ASTRONOMY:  A  RONDEAU 
Emily  Baknhakt 


I  see  the  stars  and  map  the  golden  moon. 

And  long  for  half-past  nine  to  strike  quite  soon, 

Observing  on  the  roof,  in  wind  so  keen 

That  never  any  colder  have  I  been. 

Despite  my  heavy  jersey  and  raccoon. 

A  sophomore's  path  is  not  with  roses  strewn — 
For  that  I  curse  the  faculty  and  dean. 
I  study  from  September  until  June. 
I  see  the  stars. 

And  when  the  sun  is  shining  bright  at  noon 
I  pray  for  clouds  to  gather — this  my  boon. 
Far  better  things  than  planets  I  have  seen. 
On  cloudy  nights  I  hum  a  merry  time 
And  like  it  better  when  on  flickering  screen 
I  see  the  stars. 
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SALOME 
OSCAB  WLDE— INVENTIONS:  JOHN  VASSOS 

Button  1927.     $3.50 


T  lias  been  my  belief  that  the  role  of  the  illustrator  is 
one  of  interpretation,  in  as  much  as  the  term  signifies 
the  reembodiment  in  a  different  medium  of  the 
author's  original  aesthetic  impulse.  But.  as  in  the  east-  of 
the  virtuoso,  it  is  a  dangerous  word:  we  are  too  ready  to  think 
of  "interpretation' '  as  a  departure  from,  rather  than  a  more 
profound  exposition  of  the  matter.  I  once  heard  a  sym- 
phony— called  "the  Fifth" — vivid,  emotional,  sentimental; 
an  extremely  interesting  and  technically  brilliant  portrayal 
of  character,  but  surely  never  Beethoven.  It  was,  one  heard 
on  every  side,  "such  an  original  interpretation."  For  my 
part.  I  had  come  to  hear  not  the  music  of  the  conductor,  but 
of  a  greater  man.  Beethoven,  and  I  was  disappointed.  So 
in  the  illustrations  for  a  book  one  looks  for  a  new  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  literature  and  its  author;  one  counts  them 
successful  if  they  are  in  no  way  discordant  to  the  text,  and 
inspired  when  they  illuminate  its  significance.  In  short,  the 
illustrations  for  The  Pickwick  Papers  should  show  not  what 
the  artist  thought  of  Dickens,  but.  as  much  as  possible,  what 
Dickens  thought  of  the  world. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  artistic  value  is 
subjective,  that  only  as  we  personally  react  to  a  thing  docs 
it  exist,  and  that  the  contribution  of  every  personal  judg- 
ment expands  its  intrinsic  significance.  Of  this  opin- 
ion, apparently,  is  Mr.  John  Yassos.  He  calls  his  efforts 
"inventions";  "feeling  that  his  symbolic  drawings  are  not 
illustrations  merely — patterns  for  decoration  and  representa- 
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tion — but  rather  an  integral  part  of  the  drama  of  Salome." 
One  sympathizes  with  Mr.  Vassos's  stand  against  the  incon- 
sidered  and  inappropriate  tosh  that  is  often  proffered  in  lieu 
of  illustration.  But  one  is  singularly  amused  by  his  word 
"inventions,"  which  implies  so  openly  that  these  conceptions 
are  an  integral  addition  to  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome,  something 
not  inherent  but  spun  out  of  his  own  fancy.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristically modern  attitude  to  think  that  we  can  change 
anything,  however  old  and  however  beautiful. 

Consciously  Oscar  Wilde  tried  to  import  the  French 
decorative  color  into  English  writing  and  life.  Beaudelaire 
was  his  inspiration.  Salome  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  eth- 
ical code  is  purely  aesthetic,  but  whose  whole  aesthetic  atti- 
tude is  meretricious.  He  is  the  peacock  of  letters,  artificial, 
conscious,  opulently  decorative.  For  him  and  his  group 
beauty  was  etrange,  it  was  a  fantastic  escape  through  the 
senses  from  the  ugliness  of  smug  morality  and  pious  stupid- 
ity. So  this  is  a  haunted  literature,  with  disillusion  for  its 
refrain.  It  is  sensuous,  but  it  is  always  fastidious — never 
lurid  but  delicate.  "I  will  let  fall  for  thee  a  little  flower,  a 
little  green  flower,"  says  Salome.  All  the  colors  are  exquis- 
itely fine,  silver  and  gold  and  ivory:  blue  dust,  coral-footed 
doves,  topazes  "pink  as  the  eyes  of  a  wood-pigeon."  Could 
Mr.  Vassos,  when  he  drew  this  voluptious  Salome,  possibly 
have  read  that  "She  is  like  the  shadow  of  a  white  rose  in  a 
mirror  of  silver"?  Perhaps  he  is  more  right  than  Oscar 
Wilde,  perhaps  Salome  should  be  so,  but  as  an  illustrator — 
even  as  an  inventor — he  must  subordinate  his  independence 
of  concept  to  the  author's.  I  must  admit  that  I  enjoyed  the 
stars  which  were  scattered  in  silver  profusion  over  each  page 
of  the  text.  And  at  the  start  there  is  a  charming  capital.  But 
that  John  the  Baptist  should  be  a  tattoed  man  and  Salome 
a  snaky-locked  vampire  I  cannot  approve.  In  the  series  of 
drawings  is  a  wild,  dream-like  quality,  a  not-understood  sense 
of  significance,  which  is,  if  you  like,  art.  For  me  it  is  too 
reminiscent  of  Harper's  Bazaar.  And  it  is  all  too  sprawling, 
too  loose,  for  a  conception  which  was  originally  expressed  in 
French.  There  is  a  crisp  delicacy  about  French  diction,  a 
fastidiousness  of  design  possible  to  it,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Wilde's  play  and  his  artistic  purpose.  "Une  toute  petite 
fleur  dy argent"  should  be  done  in  dry-point  or  fine  pen-draw- 
ing— not  sweeping  toned  washes.     Aubrey  Beardsley  knew 
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all  this     he  knew  Oscar  Wilde  and  his  Salome  was  Wilde's 
Salome.     Possibly  my  disapproval  of  Mr.  Vassos  may  1>< 
explained  by  a  conviction  thai  a  thing  can  be  done  perfectly 
<uily  once. 

As  for  the  drawings  themselves,  this  seems  hardly  the 
place  for  their  criticism.  They  have  a  certain  power,  and  it' 
they  arc  honest,  they  are  interesting.  Were  Mr.  Vassos  nol 
such  an  obviously  pleasant  young  man.  one  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  think  their  symbolism  a  little  of  a  "stunt/'  rather  too 
much  like  a  parody  of  modern  tendencies  in  art.  lie  is 
avowedly  uninterested  in  "merely  representational  art."  hut 
creates  "new  artistic  forms  uncommon  in  beauty  of  line  and 
symbolic  meaning."  Personally  I  find  it  in  no  way  compli- 
mentary that  his  work  is  "not  remotely  representational"; 
feeling  that  the  character  of  art  is  essentially  representation- 
al, that  truth  is  best  embodied  in  the  symbols  which  we  know 
well:  for  perfection  of  spirit  is  comprehensible  only  in  per- 
fection of  form. 

E.  W. 


JEREMY  AT  CRALE 
By  Hugh  Wai.poj.k  George  H.  Doran  1927 


^|X  "Jeremy  at  Crale"  Hugh  Walpole  rights  a  great 
wrong,  perpetrated  years  ago  and  intensified  ever 
since.  Ghosts  of  literary  children  who  live  only  to 
write,  whose  sensitive  beings  translate  each  experience  into 
a  masterpiece,  who  are  destined  for  and  achieve  undying 
fame,  are  laid  by  Jeremy.  It  is  always  said  of  an  author 
who  deals  lovingly  with  his  child  hero  that  he  is  writing 
an  autobiography,  thinly  disguised  and  this  is  certainly 
true  as  a  rule.  Hence,  Hugh  Walpole  is  to  be  doubly 
commended  for  admitting  himself  to  be  a  normal  small 
boy  and  for  treating  that  child  with  humor  as  well  as  un- 
derstanding. It  is  not  fair  to  dismiss  the  lad  with  that 
accusatory  phrase  "normal"  unexplained.  Normal,  in  the 
case  of  Jeremy,  as  in  that  of  most  children,  does  not  mean 
uninteresting.  He  is  a  very  lovable  boy,  honest,  generous, 
sensitive  to  beauty,  with  a  clear  sense  of  values  and  propor- 
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tion.  He  is  in  fact,  the  Jeremy  one  has  learned  to  love  in 
the  two  previous  books  of  which  he  is  the  hero — "Jeremy" 
and  "Jeremy  and  Hamlet  "^brought  safely  through  the 
years  of  adolescence  by  those  very  qualities  which  one 
watched  developing  earlier. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  handled  his  subject  extremely  deftly, 
slipping  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  and  back  again 
with  such  skill  that  one  never  feels  oneself  "out  of  char- 
acter." The  problems  Jeremy  faces  are  as  old  as  youth  it- 
self and  are  handled  as  such,  a  most  refreshing  thing  when 
one  recalls  the  intimate  revelations  of  authors  who  have  just 
discovered  that  youth  is  not  as  rosy  as  it  is  said  to  be  and 
have  grown  hysterical  in  their  Freudian  revelations.  Jere- 
my's chances  of  making  the  football  team  are  given  a  much 
more  detailed  discussion  than  the  danger  he  faces  of  becom- 
ing too  intimate  with  one  of  the  older  boys,  the  emphasis 
being  laid  here,  as  everywhere,  on  what  is  most  important 
from  Jeremy's  own  point  of  view.  There  are  too  many  inci- 
dents of  this  subtle  sort  to  mention,  both  in  connection  with 
Jeremy  and  with  the  Dormouse,  a  younger  boy  to  whom  are 
devoted  several  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming  chapters 
of  the  book,  but  one  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  men- 
tioning Mr.  Walpole's  most  radical  departure  from  the  beat- 
en path  of  school  stories.  Jeremy  does  not  make  the  win- 
ning touchdown  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  a  very  tense  Rug- 
by football  match.  The  team  wins,  and  only  insofar  as  he 
has  discovered  the  most  brilliant  player  on  it,  is  Jeremy  res- 
ponsible for  that  last  goal. 

There  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture  to  be  considered. 
"Jeremy  at  Crale"  is  a  delightful  book  yet  it  is  probably  the 
most  unmoral  kind  of  reading  one  can  do.  Mr.  Walpole. 
more  and  more  of  late,  has  been  expounding  old  truths.  One 
cannot  blame  a  man,  of  course,  for  not  discovering  new  ones, 
but  one  may  censure  him  for  being  clever  enough  to  pass  off 
the  old  for  new.  Mr.  Walpole  is  able  to  make  his  readers 
believe  that  he  is  making  profound  contributions  to  modern 
child  psychology  when  he  reveals  that  youth  is  not  "all  beer 
and  skittles",  or  that  small  boys  are  grown  men  in  miniature. 
It  is  only  too  easy  to  agree  with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  glows  to  find  a  well-known  novelist  so  aptly  expressing 
what  one  has  always  believed  and  it  is  this  self-satisfied  glow 
that  he  produces  that  makes  Walpole  unmoral  reading.     In 
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telling  one  exactly  what  one  wants  to  hear  and  lias  already 
thought  out  and  in  letting  our  believe  thai  this  a  new  and 
wise  observation  concerning  humanity  he  is  only  pandering 
to  one's  self-esteem.  So  thai  one's  final  criticism  of  his  book 
would  not  be  a  criticism  at  all  but  a  warning.  Beware  liking 
too  well  this  eminently  likable  book. 

Alice  Hesslein  '28 


MEN  WITHOUT  WOMEN 
Ernest  Hemingway  Charles  Scribner's  1927 


It  is  clear  that  Ernest  Hemingway  bears  comparison 
with  the  masters  of  short-story  writing.  He  is  as  masculine 
as  Kipling.  He  is  as  proudly  simple  as  de  Maupassant.  He 
is  as  unified  as  Poe.  He  even  has,  in  common  with  Kather- 
ine  Mansfield,  the  trick  of  leaving  to  the  reader  any  com- 
ment. "Here  you  have  it,"  says  Ernest  Hemingway.  "Draw 
your  own  conclusions. "  But,  even  though  the  stories  are 
utterly  objective  and  unprejudiced,  you  will  never  draw  an 
erroneous  conclusion.  One  remembers  Turgenieff,  who 
wrote  thus  objectively  in  Russia,  failing,  through  his  im- 
partiality, to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  readers.  They 
argued  and  quarreled,  because  he  had  not  set  up  sign-boards. 
Hemingway  does  not  err  in  this  direction;  and  yet  there  are 
no  signboards!  Above  all,  he  has  great  experience,  deep 
knowledge  and  a  broad  field  of  activity. 

If,  then,  he  must  be  placed  so  high,  we  instinctively  wish 
to  inspect  his  weaknesses,  for  the  sake  of  balance.  He  is 
not  perfect !  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  fault  is  only  nega- 
tive, lying  this  way:  where  is  a  unifying  philosophy  for  his 
work?  We  find  none.  Beneath  the  stinging  sensual  appeal, 
beyond  the  fine  dialogue,  among  the  masterly  themes  and 
points  of  the  various  stories  whose  individual  excellence  is  so 
high,  there  is  only  the  observation,  "Here  you  have  it."  We 
are  baffled  by  the  jumping-off  place  at  the  end  of  our  road, 
which  we  can  neither  circle  nor  leap.  Here  Ernest  Heming- 
way has  shown  himself  to  be  only  one  more  of  those  modern 
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young  writers  who  cannot  see  beyond  a  fact.  Again  and 
again  he  leads  us  to  the  chasm.  He  shows  a  bull-fighter  who, 
because  he  is  a  bull-fighter,  is  self -impelled  to  die  rather  than 
acknowledge  defeat.  He  shows  two  killers  hunting  a  man 
who  cannot  possibly  escape.  He  shows  a  prize-fighter  who 
fights  to  earn  his  family  money,  making  good  business  of  his 
defeat,  when  this  is  inevitable.  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  while 
the  author  rides  us  up  time  and  again  to  the  chasm,  and  we 
refuse.  It  cannot  be  leaped.  And  in  the  end  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  is  the  author's  own  inability  which  sets  us 
that  barrier.  Be  sure  that,  if  he  could  leap  it  himself,  he 
would  ride  us  over  it  with  him.  He  can  write  short  stories 
precisely  as  he  wants  to  write  them! 

So  that,  through  the  wide  range  and  magnificent  char- 
acterization of  the  stories,  we  travel  along  with  our  feet 
pressed  tight  to  earth.  Things  happen ;  we  observe  how  they 
happen,  but  not  why  or  to  what  end.  Nothing  is  more  than 
a  fact  to  Ernest  Hemingway;  nothing,  in  short,  is  a  dynamic 
force.  If  we  are  not  left  asking  a  question,  it  is  because  the 
writer  is  too  deft  for  this,  and  so  almost  makes  us  forget  the 
jumping-off  place.  The  stories  end  with  a  period,  not  a 
question-mark.  But  before  he  attains  greatness  he  will  have 
to  face  an  issue  which  he  is  apparently  ignoring;  form  his 
own  question;  answer  it,  and  see  through  the  parts  to  one 
-scheme. 

A.  L.  B. 
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JUDGE  MCADOO  AND  ETHICS 

Bv  II.  M.  Paeshley 


Ij^lHE  other  evening  I  sat  down,  after  a  day  of  toil,  to 
\kU  improve  my  mind  by  reading  the  newest  issues  of 
H§|  Science  and  The  Nation,  and  to  listen  to  such 
music  as  Figaro  and  the  last  cry  in  jazz,  wafted  to  me 
through  whatever  physicists  at  the  moment  eall  the  ether; 
but  my  complacency  was  rudely  shattered  by  a  strange  ap- 
parition. It  was  none  other  than  the  October  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  lying  on  the  floor  and  displaying  not  only  the  cus- 
tomary cover  girl  (engaged  in  facial  improvement,  quite 
apparently  in  public)  but  also  the  announcement  of  some- 
thing about  jazz  and  its  ^rightfulness  to  be  found  within. 
After  more  serious  matters  have  been  attended  to,  I  thought. 
I  must  look  into  this  visitor  from  the  boobian  shore — the 
advertisements,  no  doubt,  will  be  artistic  or  at  least  enter- 
taining in  one  way  or  another. 

And  so,  after  a  time.  I  did  glance  through  the  advertise- 
ments, marvelling  at  the  wonders  of  Service;  and  finally  1 
turned  to  the  treatise  on  jazz.  It  proved  to  be  a  long  article 
by  Judge  William  McAdoo,  entitled  The  Frightful  Pace 
of  Modern  Jazz;  New  Lures  and  Temptations  That  Menace 
Young  Women  Of  Today.  I  had  just  heard  with  apprecia- 
tion the  clever  instrumental  and  harmonic  antics  of  some 
young  men  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  or  perchance  Chicago, 
as  they  played  the  haunting  "St.  Louis  Blues"  And  1  took 
note  of  the  merry  sounds  of  applause  and  laughter  behind 
the  voice  of  one  who  said  "Is  everybody  happy?" — on  the 
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whole  cheerfully,  it  seemed  to  me,  albeit  with  a  note  of  sad- 
ness, faintly  suggesting,  perhaps,  old  village  life  beyond  the 
Congo.  It  struck  me,  too,  that  Mr.  Mencken's  only  fault  is 
his  self-confessed  failure  to  appreciate  such  things.  Was 
the  learned  Judge  equally  obtuse,  I  wondered? 

The  truth  is  that  jazz  is  the  least  of  Judge  McAdoo's 
troubles,  and  it  cuts  a  very  slight  figure  in  his  article.  It  is. 
to  be  sure,  the  current  form  of  popular  music  and  so  is  to  be 
heard  in  the  dens  of  vice  he  describes;  but  its  real  value  to 
him  (and  to  his  editor)  is  its  usefulness  in  concocting  a 
moron-snatching  title  for  his  article.  Passing  over  this  pros- 
titution of  a  noble  art,  let  us  follow  such  high  example  and 
abandon  jazz  for  consideration  of  the  Judge's  ideas  on 
youthful  depravity  and  its  cure. 

Seventeen  years'  experience  as  ''first  and  only  chief 
city  magistrate,  in  charge  of  all  the  courts  of  New  York" 
lias  brought  him  to  the  following  conclusions: 

What  is.  perhaps,  most  evil  in  the  influences  affecting  modern 
youth  is  the  new  materialism  which  has  come  into  vogue — a  cynical, 
negative  and  hopeless  attitude  toward  life  as  a  whole  ....  the  feel- 
ing- that  there  is  no  purpose  to  life,  that  the  universe  is  run  by  mech- 
anistic processes  rather  than  by  a  governing  spiritual  power,  that 
immortality  is  a  delusion  and  religion  an  exploded  superstition. 
Therefore  all  that  is  left  is  the  gratification  of  one's  impulses  .... 
To  the  more  intellectual  and  sophisticated  .  .  .  nothing  is  left  when 
the  stimuli  of  new  sensations  fail  except  novelties  of  debauchery  or 
suicide. 

Based  on  the  Marxian  concept  that  life  is  motivated  by  only 
two  urges,  the  hunger  to  feed  and  to  gratify  sex.  this  teaching  has 
been  popularized  through  high-brow  Nietzscheanism  and  psycho- 
analysis ....  It  is.  in  fact,  intellectual  and  moral  Bolshevism. 

Among  the  less  developed,  uncultivated  classes,  religion  has 
always  been  the  main  incentive  to  right  living  ....  Purely  ethical 
ideals  may  influence  our  more  intellectual  young  who  have  lost  faith 
in  theological  dogmas,  but  right  for  abstract  right's  sake  has  no 
appeal  to  the  backward  masses. 

Most  crimes  on  the  part  of  young  people  are  committed  by 
those  whose  parents  have  failed  to  bring  them  up  according  tn 
religious  precepts  .... 

Boys  have  traditionally  sowed  their  wild  oats,  and  general!) 
have  found  their  balance  .  .  .  but  where  girls,  of  more  tenuous  and 
finer  fiber,  break  loose,  it  too  often  means  irredeemable  disaster. 

You  cannot  blame  the  night  club,  or  jazz,  or  automobile  parties 
mainlv   for  attracting  the   voung  from   the  homes.      Thev   are   more 


outward  effect  than  a  cause 


it  is   [mainly  J    the  prevailing 
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lark,  of  f.-titli  in  religion  ....   People  v\li<>  go  wrong  and  drifl   into 
crime  are  those  who  have  lost   faith  In  God. 

Ethics  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  Sermon  <>n  the  Mount. 

What   this  lack  of  religious  training,  of  simple  belief  '"  ;i  di 
vine  Creator  to  whom  we  arc  responsible  for  what  u<    make  of  our 

lives,   brings    about,   one    can    See    in    the    rampant    dissipation,    moral 

degeneration  and  intractibilitv  of  the  young  today. 

Well,  what  have  we  here?  It  is  a  purely  conventional 
attitude,  exactly  like  the  moralizing  of  the  Sunday  School 
library  hook  of  twenty-five  years  ago  (and,  for  all  1  know. 
ever  since)  and  of  the  movies  of  today.     It  is  the  illogical 

and  hopeless  position  of  one  who  conies  into  continual  con- 
tact with  exceptional,  damaged  personalities,  sees  and  admits 
that  "simple  belief"  is  disappearing,  realizes  that  Prohibition 
has  so  far  failed — hut  insists,  why  I  cannot  conceive,  that 
ethics  won't  do.  Surely  the  Judge  is  not  anticipating  a  re- 
vival of  old  fashioned  religion  and  a  return  to  the  family 
mores  of  pioneer  America?  I  feel  sure  that  he  is  not.  He 
knows,  although  he  fails  to  give  it  prominence  in  his  article, 
that  for  every  case  of  "disaster"  that  comes  before  him.  for 
every  innocent  country  girl  who  goes  to  Xew  York  and  be- 
comes a  drug  fiend,  for  every  immigrant's  son  who  develops 
into  a  drunken  automobilist — for  every  one  such  there  are 
thousands  with  no  more  faith  in  religion  than  these,  with  no 
more  severe  parents,  who  never  get  into  difficulties  of  any 
sort,  legal  or  social.  His  article  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
horrible — and  sporadic  examples,  of  no  value  whatever  for 
an  unbiased  survey  of  the  situation. 

Science  has  shown  a  new  and  reliable  way  to  truth. 
The  intelligent  young  consciously  recognize  this  fact,  and 
the  ''less  developed,  uncultivated  classes"  share  with  them 
the  consequent  disregard  of  arbitrary  standards  raised  of 
necessity  in  times  of  ignorance  and  projected  as  a  "cultural 
lag"  into  the  present.  The  morality  of  Judge  McAdoo  and 
of  the  movies  involves  its  proponents  in  a  hopeless  difficul- 
ty; enforcement  of  non-arguable  precepts  upon  a  people 
widely  aware  (through  daily  contact  with  scientific  tech- 
nology) of  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect.  Such  enforce- 
ment of  such  precepts  requires,  as  the  Judge  asserts,  a  "sim- 
ple belief"  in  some  religion  on  the  part  of  the  enforces.  Only 
emotional  subjection  to  a  creed  can  accomplish  this  abdica- 
tion of  intelligence.  Hut.  as  the  Judge  also  asserts,  there  is 
a  "prevailing  lack  of  faith,"  and  so  the  dilemma  is  complete. 
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It  has  been  described  by  H.  E.  Barnes  as  the  effort  "to  make 
the  mores  of  the  ox- cart  fit  the  Packard  sedan." 

In  the  utter  improbability  of  any  revival  of  religion 
adequate  to  support  the  crumbling  edifice  of  traditional 
morals,  the  contentions  of  Judge  McAdoo  seem  futile  and 
even  dangerously  obstructionary.  He  is  against  the  only 
solution  that  seems  to  be  hopeful  or  even  possible. 

This  is  the  development  of  a  realistic,  scientific  ethics, 
which  means  quite  simply  that  teachers  should  teach. 
"Ethics,"  he  says,  "are  not  substitute  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  Who  said  they  are  ?  The  principle  of  kindness, 
what  Bertrand  Russell  calls  benevolence,  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  social  life,  and  it  must  be  cultivated — by  reciting 
the  Sermon  or  otherwise;  but  where  in  this  humanitarian 
rhapsody  can  the  young  learn  about  physiology,  alcohol. 
wolves  in  big  business  men's  clothing,  jazz  ? 

Most  of  what  Judge  McAdoo  deplores  is  due  to  mental 
defect,  quite  incurable  by  golden  texts;  but  in  so  far  as  nor- 
mal people,  whether  young  or  old,  fall  among  thieves  and 
into  disaster,  the  fault  can  be  traced  directly  to  inadequate 
and  dishonest  teaching.  We  teach  that  harmless  things  are 
"wrong" — a  fraud  which  is  soon  discovered — and  we  with- 
hold information  that  we  know  is  valuable,  even  to  the  point 
of  life  and  death.  If  we  really  want  to  discover  the  causes  of 
juvenile  wreckage  we  can  easily  find  something  less  meta- 
physical and  more  curable  than  "lost  faith  in  God." 

The  intelligent  and  educated  have  long  practiced  a  way 
of  life  which  approaches  a  scientific  ethics — and  it  will  hard- 
ly be  discredited  by  the  indiscriminate  hurling  of  such  epi- 
thets as  "highbrow  Xiet/scheanism"  or  "moral  Bolshevism." 
It  consists  merely  in  applying  knowledge  in  the  effort  to 
foresee  consequences,  after  the  .manner  of  another  and  a 
wiser  Judge.  Ben  Lindsey.  And  this  same  scheme  of  life 
is  widely  in  force  among  reasonable  people  of  less  cultiva- 
tion, even  among  the  "backward  masses,"  in  somewhat  dil- 
uted, "common-sense"  form.  As  for  the  helpless  victims 
of  drink,  drugs,  suicide,  and  jazz-mania  so  graphically  des- 
cribed in  the  magazine  of  the  home,  they  represent  the  work- 
ings of  a  still  potent  natural  selection ;  and  if  they  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  eliminate  themselves  after  their  bizarre  fash- 
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ion,  the  only  thing  left  is  for  the  Stale  to  build  more  psy- 
chiatric asylums  for  their  proper  treatment  and  care. 

Rut  let  us  hear  no  more  of  them  as  arguments  againsl 
jazz  or  in  favor  of  religion! 
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VERBA  MIRABILIA 
For  E.  C.  D. 


I /O^ [LOSING  my  hand  secretly  over  the  three  bright  words, 
|vAj  I  stepped  out  onto  the  terrace.    The  casement  swung 

I  shut  behind  me;  all  transiency  of  light  and  song  was 
blotted  out.  Here  at  last,  between  the  eternal  silences  of 
earth  and  sky,  I  might  look  and  wonder.  For  the  frosty 
stars  knew  these  words,  and  the  white-clad  earth  long  cen- 
turies ago  had  seen  their  birth;  swift  years  without  num- 
ber they  had  cherished  them.  Silently,  silently,  world  with- 
out end,  the  hearts  of  simple  men  had  found  the  beauty  of 
three  joyous  words  in  the  shining  star  and  the  expectant 
valleys,  until  in  each  there  seemed  something  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens,  something  of  the  breadth  and  whiteness 
of  the  earth.  ''Remember  Christ  our  Saviour  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day/'  the  waites  had  sung:  then  "Nowell, 
Novell,  Nowell,  Nowell,  Born  is  the  King  of  Israel";  and 
after  these,  most  sweetly.  "Christ  walketh  among  men.  To 
know  who  is  his  friend.  This  merrie  tide  of  Yule."  Yule, 
Nowell,  and  Christmas-tide:  three  old  words,  like  three  an- 
cient hallowed  bells,  chiming  clear  on  this  Holy  Night ;  three 
talismans,  they  held  the  secrets  of  time  and  of  truth. 

It  was  probably  in  November,  beneath  a  storm-washed 
sky,  that  Hengest  and  Horsa  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Ebbsfleet  must  have  been  the  same  then,  "a  lift  of  higher 
ground  from  the  sea,  with  a  few  gray  cottages  dotted  over 
it,"  the  white  crescent-curve  of  cliffs  to  one  side,  and,  to  the 
other,  gray  marsh-levels  stretching  toward  the  dull  horizon. 
There  was  a  wild  beauty  about  it,  but  it  seemed  grim  now, 
in  the  darkening  days  of  early  winter.  And  while  things 
were  happening  in  Britain,  each  day  still  grew  shorter  than 
the  last — every  morning  the  sun  was  lazier  and  each  night 
he  turned  earlier  from  the  English  land,  before  the  huts  were 
warmed  or  the  frost  melted  from  the  ground.  This  was  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  449,  but  the  stout  vikings  knew  nothing 
of  Our  Lord;  they  prayed  to  their  gods  and  watched  the 
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shirs.  ,-111(1  they  were  answered.  For  in  due  time  came  thai 
season  when  the  noble  sun.  pausing  in  his  passage,  seems  to 
stand  still  for  a  moment  before  returning  to  bring  sunshine 
and  summer  to  his  people.  We  dismiss  this  dramatic  mo- 
ment as  sufficiently  designated  by  its  title  the  winter  solstice; 
i>ul  the  wisemen  from  the  North  thrilled  to  its  significance, 
and  there  was  feasting  and  cheer.  Because  the  long  winter 
month  was  known  as  Geola,  this  high  least  of  hope  named 
itself  Geol  or  Yeol.  Then  the  greatesl  log  in  the  forest  was 
brought  in,  a  log  so  huge  that  it  would  burn  through  all  the 
season,  and  it  was  called  the  Yeol-log.  Then  the  hall  was 
decked  with  green:  holly,  bay  and  fir,  in  token  of  the  prom- 
ised summer-time.  Watching-  the  quaint  customs  of  the 
Britons,  the  Northmen  learned  to  find  the  waxen-berried 
mistletoe:  for  they  knew  that  their  keen  knives  would  cut 
it  from  the  oak-boughs  as  well  as  any  golden  sickle.  They 
brought  in  a  slim  spruce  tree  and  ornamented  it  with  what 
bright  and  shining  things  they  had — so  the  sun,  riding  high- 
er and  higher,  more  and  more  beautiful,  would  cause  the 
earth  to  grow  fair  and  blossom.  For  thirteen  days  and 
twelve  nights  there  was  rejoicing,  the  spiced  bowl  passed 
gladly  from  hand  to  hand,  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  old  songs 
were  sung,  the  fir-smell  warmed  in  the  hall,  and  the  hearts 
of  men  swelled  with  happiness.  Each  of  these  nights,  while 
the  stars  twinkled  sharply,  the  Great  God  Woden  and  his 
dear  wife  Bertha,  riding  on  a  silver- white  horse,  descended 
from  Walhalla  to  bless  earth  and  men.  This  Yeol-tide  was 
a  time  of  joy  and  hope;  once  again  to  mankind  had  been 
manifested  the  kindness  of  the  gods. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  in  the  early  summer,  another 
ship  was  to  sail  up  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  There  was  no 
threatening  steel  aboard,  nor  skin-covered  shields  nor 
winged  helmets;  yet  iEthelberht,  the  King  of  Kent,  was 
vaguely  troubled  when  he  heard  of  its  passengers.  Wizards 
they  must  be,  malicious  possibly,  surely  difficult  of  manage- 
ment; he  wished  they  had  never  come  to  his  already  worried 
realm.  But  Bercta.  his  Frankish  queen,  knew  about  these 
things:  she  said  that  these  men  brought  news  of  the  true 
God,  who  was  single  and  invincible,  before  whose  truth  the 
Xorthern  gods  melted  away  impotent.  Because  lie  was  a 
brave  man.  iEthelberht  sent  word  that  he  would  meet  the 
strangers  from  Rome  himself. 
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On  the  chalk-down  above  Minster,  under  a  broad 
protecting  oak-tree,  iEthelberht  received  St.  Augustine  and 
his  forty  odd  brothers.  He  encouraged  himself  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  the  open  air  he  could  not  be  possessed  by  their 
demons;  the  tree  would  protect  him  from  the  evil  incanta- 
tions of  the  monks.  But  Augustine  was  gracious  and 
kindly,  he  seemed  to  burn  with  some  desire  beyond  his  own 
pleasure  as  he  told  the  King  and  his  wondering  court  "how 
the  compassionate  Jesus  had  redeemed  a  world  of  sin  by 
His  agony  and  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  who 
would  believe."  When  through  the  interpreters  he  had 
heard  the  long  sermon,  iEthelberht  answered  justly:  "Your 
words  are  fair,"  he  said,  "but  they  are  new  and  of  doubtful 
meaning,  I  cannot  assent  to  them  and  give  up  what  I  have 
long  believed  in  common  with  all  the  English  nation.  But 
since  you  come  as  strangers  from  a  great  distance,  and.  as 
I  can  see,  are  anxious  to  have  us  also  share  in  what  you  con- 
ceive to  be  both  excellent  and  true,  we  will  not  interfere 
with  you,  but  receive  you.  rather,  in  kindly  hospitality  .  .  ." 
So  when  the  King  marched  back  to  his  royal  seat  of  Cant- 
erbury, Augustine  and  the  brethren  followed  after  him.  And 
all  the  wild  uncouth  English  men  came  out  and  stared  at 
such  a  sight  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Kent.  Now 
and  then  men  had  come  from  across  the  Irish  Sea.  and  had 
spoken  of  this  Christ;  in  Canterbury  itself  they  had  raised 
a  building  in  his  honor.  But  it  had  fallen  into  ruin.  To  be 
sure  the  Gaulish  priest  whom  the  Queen  brought  with  her 
made  offering  now  in  the  same  old  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
but  Kent  had  never  dreamed  that  so  distant  a  god  would 
ever  be  served  by  so  many  men  with  such  sincerity  and 
splendour.  Through  the  soft  Kentish  spring,  two  by  two. 
they  marched  into  Canterbury  and  up  the  King's  Street, 
impressive  black-robed  figures,  intense  and  strong.  Before 
them  one  bore  the  holy  cross,  a  great  silver  cross  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  chanted  together 
solemnly  as  they  moved:  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  in  the 
fullness  of  Thy  pity  that  Thine  anger  and  Thy  wrath  be 
fumed  away  from  this  city  and  from  Thy  holy  house,  for  we 
have  sinned:  Alleluia!  The  strange  litany  shook  the  simple 
fair  people,  so  that  they  stood  silent. 

iEthelberht  was  not  christened  until  Pentecost  of  the 
next  vear,  but  all  his  daughters  and  hundreds  of  the  Kent- 
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ish  people  had  conic  to  the  new  faith  by  the  month  of  Geola. 
At  first,  in  their  simple  hearts  they  though!  nothing  of  th< 
inconsistency  of  this  feast  which  they  were  about  to  hold  in 
honor  of  the  sun  and  of  Woden ;  then  as  the  days  of  1  )ecem- 

ber  followed  one  another,  they  began  to  learn  from  Aug- 
ustine the  marvelous  story  of  the  Nativity.  With  what  eager 
hearts  and  wondering  looks  they  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  Gabriel,  of  the  manger  and  the  star,  of  the  wisenien  from 
the  East  and  the  shepherds  keeping  watch  over  their  Hocks 
by  night!  It  was  a  story  to  emphasize  at  once  the  intimacy 
and  the  strangeness  of  their  Lord,  lie  was  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, the  Anointed  One.  he  was  horn  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  King:  unbelievably  long  ago 
in  a  fabulous  place.  But  it  was  real,  they  knew  it  was  true, 
because  there  was  no  room  for  Mary  and  Joseph  in  the  inn. 
because  there  were  shepherds  who  brought  their  new-horn 
Lambs  to  the  stable.  Now  they  began  to  understand  about 
the  turning  of  the  sun;  it  was  the  animal  reminder  of  that 
great  eternal  gift  which  God  made  to  men.  It  was  no  less 
a  time  of  rejoicing,  this  birthday  of  Christ,  then  the  Yeol- 
feast  had  been;  hut  it  was  a  time  for  a  more  exalted  thanks- 
giving. One  could  sing  more  beautifully,  if  not  quite  so 
loudly,  when  one  remembered  the  Bethlehem  Babe.  And 
so  the  feast  went  on,  and  Augustine  did  not  interfere  much; 
only  be  kept  in  his  people's  mind  the  remembrance  of  the 
cause  of  their  joy.  The  log  was  still  lighted,  the  halls  were 
still  decked  with  holly,  the  wassail  bowl  still  passed  around 
the  board,  the  waites  still  sang  from  door  to  door.  But  the 
waites  sang  new  songs,  in  quo  Christus  natus  est,  and  the 
mince-pies  reminded  the  folk  of  the  spices  which  were 
brought  from  the  East.  Just  as  people  had,  in  their  joy, 
exchanged  gifts  at  Veol-tide.  so  did  they  now  at  Criste's- 
tide.  And  at  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  the  universal  little 
brother,  the  lords  must  give  presents  to  all  their  followers, 
as  gifts  were  presented  children  at  the  birth  of  any  new 
brother  or  sister.  Even  the  farm-animals  received  some- 
thing, for  Augustine  had  not  forgotten  to  tell  how  Our  Lord 
honored  the  simple  ox  and  ass.  and  how  these  gentle  beast ies 
fell  on  their  knees  before  His  glory.  New  beautiful  things 
began  to  be  noticed — on  the  eve  of  His  birth  the  bees  sang. 
the  cattle  knelt  again  in  memory  and  they  had  the  gift  of 
speech.     The  cock  crowed  nil  night  so  that  no  evil  spirits 
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could  walk  abroad.  And,  so  it  was  told,  the  Christ-Child 
walked  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  knocking  at  doors  and 
begging  at  cross-roads,  giving  to  men  the  opportunity  of 
grace. 

When,  on  that  December  morning,  the  people  poured 
out  of  the  great  hare  hall  where  the  Benedictine  brethren 
had  performed  the  Criste's  Maesse,  their  hearts  were  lifted 
with  a  new  wonder  at  the  mercy  of  the  God,  who  had  sent 
them  his  only  begotten  son.  This  was  the  first  Christmas 
day  in  England. 

In  four  centuries  a  nation  forgets  that  such  words  as 
Yule  and  Christmas  ever  differed  in  meaning.  And  if,  in 
October.  William  of  Normandy  has  killed  your  good  King 
Harold,  and  seized  your  land  and  estates  and  has  prescribed 
law  and  justice  in  a  strange  tongue;  you  cling  the  more 
closely  to  your  old  beloved  words  and  songs  and  stories: 
You  turn  more  gladly  to  the  blessed  promise  of  Criste's 
Maesse.  Not  even  foreign  invasion  could  dull  the  joy  of 
Christmas-tide.  And  perhaps  the  discovery  that  the  strange 
chiming  word.  Nowelle,  meant  only  Christmas  made  the 
peasantry  guess  the  sooner  that  many  of  the  French  words 
und  many  of  the  Norman  ways  might  be  like  their  own.  Just 
as  the  English  had  long  forgotten  about  the  yeol-feast,  the 
Normans  probably  never  knew  that  their  word  Nowelle 
came  from  the  mother  Latin,  that  it  was  a  Frankish  simpli- 
fication of  dies  natalis.  Hut  whatever  its  source,  its  mean- 
ing was  the  same.  They  might  call  it  Nowelle.  but  the  new 
Norman  lords  did  not  forget  Christinas  gifts  for  their  new 
English  servants,  There  was  wassail  and  cheer,  there  were 
candles  at  the  window  to  guide  the  Christ-Child's  feet,  there 
was  holly  in  the  hall  and  feasting  in  the  land  from  Christmas 
until  Twelfth  Night.  Nor  did  they  refuse  the  Yule-log  which 
was  dragged  up  after  the  old  custom — perhaps  there  was  a 
dim  racial  remembrance  of  it  in  these  apparently  French 
people.  The  Latin  mass,  at  any  rate,  was  as  much  for  them 
as  for  the  English.  And  the  Normans  had  seen  some  things 
which  the  English  rejoiced  to  hear.  Across  the  water,  all 
the  forests  burst  into  flower  on  Christmas-eve.  such  blossoms 
as  had  never  been  seen  since  Eden  was  closed  shook  out  their 
fragrance  then.  St.  Nicholas,  the  good  patron  saint  of  all 
children,  rode  about  on  that  night,  some  said  on  a  white 
charger,  some  on  a  wooden  horse  or  a  reindeer,  and  rewarded 
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the  good  children  with  gifts.  Nowell,  like  Yule  and  Christ- 
mas, was  a  season  of  rejoicing  in  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
Good  CJod,  and  il  was  nol  long  before  the  English  said  th< 
new  name  as  lovingly  as  the  old  ones. 

Yule,  Nowell,  and  Christmas-tide  long,  long  before  we 
were  born  we  had  forgotten  what  they  mean.  What  was  the 
Yule-log?  And  what  past  history  of  adventure  and  romance 
had  brought  us  the  graceful  French  Nowell?  We  could  n<»i 
fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Christmas,  hut  what  of  its  beau- 
ty and  power  we  had  lost!  There  is  a  mystery  in  words,  thai 
delicately  fingered  and  lovingly  polished  yield  so  bountiful 
a  store  of  memories  and  associations.  In  these  three  words 
is  the  history  of  England,  in  them  the  record  of  the  strivings 
of  men  for  the  light.  There  is  a  mystery  in  the  passage  of 
time;  for  as  time  slips,  it  takes  with  it  lovely  things  forever. 
Hnt  Christmas-eve  is  always  the  same,  a  moment  without 
time.  I  looked  out  over  the  snow  and  knew  that  as  the  earth 
waited  now,  so  it  waited  then,  long  ago  in  Bethlehem.  I 
heard  the  voices  of  the  earollers  beyond  the  trees,  singing 
Adcstc  Fideles,  their  lamps  Hashed  for  a  moment  on  the  snow 
and  were  gone.  Opening  my  hand  gently,  1  let  my  three 
bright  words  go.  let  them  fly  out  over  the  earth  to  the  stars 
they  knew  so  well.  And  1  hoped  that  many  people  would 
cherish  them  after  me. 
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'RETRO-INCARNATION' 

Elizabeth  W  i-i  eeler 


I  "IN  these  days  of  defense  mechanisms,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  inventing  some  protection  from  boredom  in 
general,  and  boring  people  in  particular.  For  this 
eason  1  adopted — I  hardly  dare  say  invented,  because  there 
must  have  been  others  clever  enough  to  think  of  it — a  game 
which  I  call  "retro-incarnation."  This  pastime  was  made 
an  inevitable  necessity  by  the  all  too  frequent  appearance 
of  a  worthy  but  irritating  acquaintance.  She  was  a  girl,  but 
in  her  complacent  way  of  easing  her  feet  over  the  ground, 
she  made  one  think  of  an  old  woman.  Her  face  was  placid 
and  smug,  like  pictures  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  her 
voice  a  monotonous  drone.  I  could  have  forgiven  her  these 
characteristics,  but  never — a  thousand  times  never — her 
peculiar  brand  of  egotism.  She  would  enter,  dig  herself  in 
among  all  the  available  pillows,  and  sympathetically  ask  me 
how  the  world  wagged.  If  I  said  that  life  was  good,  she 
would  immediately  and  exhaustively  explain  why  it  was  bet- 
ter from  her  point  of  view — the  gods  always  smiled  more 
kindly  upon  her.  If  I  said  that  ill  luck  dogged  my  footsteps, 
she  pointed  out  how  fate  had  conspired  to  render  her  utter- 
ly miserable — the  Fates  always  singled  her  out  for  any  stray 
acts  of  vengeance.  In  any  case,  she  intended  to  make  me 
feel  humble,  to  note  how  she  was  a  marked  woman,  whether 
for  good  or  for  ill.  while  I  was  merely  e  pluribus  unum, 
with  a  possible  accent  on  the  neuter  gender.  She  never 
could  listen  for  the  sake  of  hearing;  it  was  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dragging  from  a  parallel  compartment  in  her  own 
mind,  some  observation  or  impression  to  balance  mine,  and 
to  excel  it.  I  grew  inexpressibly  weary  of  this  unfailing 
sense  of  balance ;  she  ought  to  have  been  the  goddess  Justice 
weighing  deeds  and  words  in  her  scales  for  all  eternity,  but 
Heaven  preserve  the  world  from  any  such  divinity! 

Then  the  revelation  came  to  me,  and  with  it.  the  begin- 
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ning  of  my  game.  1  saw  why  she  came  to  he-  thus;  poor 
thing,  she  could  not  help  it.  1  saw-  her,  sonic  hundred  years 
ago,  clad  in  the  baggy  blue  trousers  of  a  peasant,  waddling 
over  the  steep  goatpaths  of  Greece.     She  was  driving  an 

infinitesimal  beast  of  burden,  laden  with  brushwood.  The 
load  was  strapped  to  his  patient  back  in  such  a  way  that  tin 
preponderance  of  it  sagged  on  the  side  nearer  to  the  cliff 

that  towered  above;  this  was  obviously  to  preserve  some  sort 
of  balance,  so  that  the  ass  in  his  gropings  for  toothsome 

greens  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  would  not  topple  off 
into  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  But  the  peasant's  only  concern 
was  lest  this  load  should  slip,  and  he  should  lose  his  only  ass; 
he  kept  leaning  across  the  ass's  back  to  shift  the  weight  of 
brushwood  a  little  further  toward  the  safe  side.  Suddenly 
fate  decreed  one  of  its  little  ironies.  The  peasant  pulled  the 
load  too  far  over;  it  overbalanced  the  poor  beast  on  that 
side,  and  he  fell  heavily.  He  happened — asses  always  do — 
to  be  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  the  tragedy  occurred  be- 
fore the  placid  peasant  could  avert  it;  his  only  ass  ran  viol- 
ently down  the  steep  place  into  the  sea. 

This  was  a  sense  of  balance  overcompensated,  as  the 
psychologists  would  say,  and  so,  having  failed  in  his  former 
life,  the  peasant's  soul  was  doomed  to  be  tortured  by  that 
same  sense  of  balance  in  the  next  world — only  I  doubt  if 
my  friend  was  conscious  of  having  a  tortured  soul;  if  she 
had  been,  she  Avould  have  been  pathetic  instead  of  irritating. 
As  it  was,  this  conception  of  her  proved  my  salvation,  but 
I  never  can  see  her  now  without  thinking  of  the  peasant 
and  his  ass. 

The  game  grew  until  it  became  my  favorite  pastime  as 
well  as  a  defense  mechansim.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  pursuit. 
In  an  unguarded  moment,  when  there  fell  one  of  those  list- 
ening silences  that  mean,  not  the  enjoyment  of  ice  cream, 
but  the  uncongeniality  of  those  present,  I  started  ruthlessly 
picking  up  people  and  dropping  them  into  the  bottomless 
pit  of  the  past,  just  so  that  they  could  see  themselves  as  I 
saw  them.  They  felt  that  it  was  like  having  their  fortunes 
told,  but  it  proved  rather  embarrassing  to  me.  How  could 
I  tell  an  unimaginative  worshipper  of  "the  stern  daughter 
of  the  voice  of  God"  that  I  was  certain  she  had  been  one  of 
the  hundred  thousand  slaves  who  labored  twenty  years  to 
build  the  Great  Pyramid?    Then  too,  in  order  to  do  justice 
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to  one's  accuracy  of  portrayal,  one  must  know  the  victim 
well  enough  but  not  too  well.  It  is  always  humiliating  to 
alter  one's  judgment,  based  on  early  acquaintance,  that  a 
certain  girl,  just  because  she  happens  to  have  straight  red- 
dish bobbed  hair,  was  once  a  page  in  a  medieval  castle.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  confusing  to  believe  that  one's 
father  might  have  been  either  a  Roman  senator  in  purple 
toga,  or  a  court  jester  in  the  days  of  Ivanhoe.  But,  after  all. 
some  souls  are  obviously  older  than  others,  so  such  con- 
flicts may  be  explained  by  a  number  of  separate  incarnations. 
My  name  is  like  iEolus'  bag  of  winds;  once  the  men  of 
Ulysses  untied  the  draw-string,  the  winds  blew  away,  and 
never  could  be  recaptured.  Once  I  had  begun  to  play.  I 
could  not  curb  my  vaulting  imagination ;  it  would  take  wings 
and  fly  at  the  most  inopportune  moments  whether  I  would 
or  no,  until  I  began  to  think  that  in  a  former  life,  I  must 
have  been  a  poet  "unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung."  How- 
ever, I  have  now  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  it 
is  really  excellent  training  for  an  aspiring  writer  of  fiction. 
How  much  more  interesting  I  could  make  people  than  they 
really  are!  For  instance,  imagine  a  masculine  winner  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  who  is  resolved  upon  celibacy;  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  he  would  be  utterly  impossible,  nay,  inaccessible; 
but  in  a  previous  incarnation  he  might  have  been  a  pope, 
guiding  with  a  crafty  hand  the  confused  reins  of  church  con- 
troversy and  state  intrigue,  unscrupulous,  using  all  in  his 
power  as  puppets  to  do  his  bidding,  and  finally  dying  an 
excommunicated  exile  in  an  alien  land.  Now,  in  his  present 
life,  he  is  one  of  many  wearers  of  that  very  small  gold  key. 
and  his  vow  of  celibacy  will  undoubtedly  be  broken  when 
he  meets  a  beguiling  little  flapper  who  worships  his  omnis- 
cience. 

But  why  confine  myself  to  human  beings  ?  Surely  ani- 
mals have  souls  that  can  have  transmigrated.  I  know  of  a 
donkey  that  certainly  knew  more  glorious  days.  It  was  at 
Paestum  in  Italy  that  I  saw  him.  He  was  tethered  between 
two  of  the  temples,  just  out  of  reach  of  either  one.  Wist- 
fully he  gazed  at  their  time- eat  en  Doric  columns,  as  if  he 
had  a  right  to  be  standing  within  their  shadow.  With  head 
devoutly  bowed,  ears  pointing  straight  to  heaven,  feet  plant- 
ed reverently  on  Mother  Earth,  he  looked  the  picture  of 
priestly  piety.    As  if  to  confirm  my  suspicions,  he  raised  his 
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voice  in  a  high-pitched  nasal  chant  thai  assured  m<  h<  had 
once  in  thai  very  temple  stood  before  the  altar  and  poured 
libations  to  the  deathless  gods. 

My  brother,  with  what  seemed  to  me  great  want  of 
finer  feelings,  pointed  to  me  and  the  donkey  communing  to- 
gether, and  announced,  "Two  of  a  kind!"  So  I  was  some- 
what rudely  forced  to  consider  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  could  find  little  resemblance  save  in  our  previous  liv<  s. 
For  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  I  was  a  monk.  Say  what 
yon  will,  I  believe  I  have  all  the  proofs  of  it.  To  begin  with. 
I  instinctively  east  my  eyes  heavenward  when  I  sing  hymns. 
Hut  this  is  not  all.  .Monks  have  an  elusive  fascination  for 
me.  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  because  in  childhood  I  always 
wished  in  vain  for  a  hood  on  my  bathrobe.  When  we  were 
in  Europe,  I  would  walk  miles  to  see  a  monastery;  I  love 
the  peace  of  twisted-columned  cloisters,  and  the  mere 
thought  of  having  all  the  time  1  want  to  read  is.  to  me.  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  forsake  "the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil."  But  above  all.  I  like  to  read  of  Giordano  Bruno  and 
Savonarola,  who  were  burned  at  the  stake  for  their  heretic 
doctrines.  .  .  .  Yes.  I  believe  I  was  a  monk — and  furthermore, 
that  I  was  burned  to  death  for  heresy:  but  perhaps  I  Mas 
afterwards  canonized.     Who  knows? 
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A  CHAPTER  FROM   MY  LIFE:   THE   RIVER 
Elizabeth  Botsfokd 


"Heaven   lies   about   us   in   our   infancy." 

a  "ILL  winter  the  river  sprawled  in  its  ungainly  shape, 
icebound  and  motionless.  The  channel  alone  was 
WSS  open,  resisting  stubbornly  the  paralyzing  cold  of  in- 
tense winter  nights.  It  was  a  jagged  crevace  filled  with 
black  whirling  emptiness,  absorbing  the  heavy  snows  with 
a  prolonged  menacing  hiss.  The  hills  were  white  and  poised, 
with  the  brittle  outline  of  naked  trees  patterned  thickly  upon 
them. 

While  the  river  held  its  frozen  enmity,  all  sympathetic 
life  waited.  The  levee  was  a  graveyard  of  over-turned  skiffs, 
locked  boathouses  and  unused  docks.  Fishermen  spent  the 
slow  days  in  cluttered  stores  along  Second  Street,  rolling 
forth  through  sagging  layers  of  pipe  smoke  their  long  point- 
less stories  like  sonorous  clouds  which  hung  heavily  about 
the  stove,  lifted,  thinned  out  into  silence  and  were  lost  into 
the  tall  shelves  of  canned  goods  and  army  blankets.  Or  they 
slept  like  tired  bears  in  the  musty  back  rooms  of  harness 
shops  and  boarding  houses,  emerging  just  before  dusk  to 
stumble,  bleary-eyed,  down  to  the  river  front,  and  to  specu- 
late dully  upon  the  weather.  Some  sat  through  the  chill 
afternoons  in  a  flimsy  hut  over  a  hole  in  the  ice,  huddling 
around  the  bright  glow  of  a  lantern  to  spear  fish  when  they 
wavered  to  the  surface  for  air.  Others,  bolder,  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  islands  and  bottom  lands  left  between  their  traps 
a  faint  chain-work  of  foot  prints,  which  the  snow  covered 
and  recovered  silently  with  infinite  patience.  The  wind 
roared  down  the  broad  valley  toward  some  tremendous  cli- 
max— and  hushed,  in  prolonged  monotonous  intervals.  One 
sound  was  always  there,  unchanging,  unceasing,  the  op- 
pressed voice  of  the  river  under  the  ice. 

But  some  March  day,  a  quick  wind  must  come  to  lash 
a  gauntlet  down  across  the  river's  face ;  to  wake  it,  stirring 
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and  snarling;  to  set  the  ice  trembling  al  the  answering  chal 
lenge  of  the  current.  Now  the  clouds  hounded  a  newly 
gilded  sun  over  the  gray  sky.  The  wind  flaunted  long  stream 
(  rs  of  sunlight  at  the  sullen  river,  poked  at  it  with  soft  west- 
ern fingers,  .jabbed  it  with  needle  points  of  warmth  from 
southern  hills.  Tired  of  the  mockery,  the  river  rose  in  mad 
stampede. 

From  far  to  the  north  the  ice  came  like  a  herd  of  rage- 
driven  cattle,  with  white  tossing  beads  and  glittering  horns. 
It  milled  at  the  bends,  crowded  over  the  dams,  rushed  over 
the  docks  and  the  levee;  shattered  a  skiff,  rammed  a  house- 
boat and  heaved  on.  From  back  streams  and  side  streams 
the  ice  gathering  madness,  tumbling  its  heavy  death  south- 
ward, snorting,  pawing  and  jostling.  Then,  gently,  the  sun 
calmed  the  anger;  and  the  swift  water  moved  more  slowly. 
spread  out  widely  over  the  banks  and  the  lowlands,  as  cat- 
tle weary  of  running  tall  to  grazing. 

It  was  the  first  thrilling  portent  of  spring.  Then  I 
used  to  lie  awake  nights  listening  for  the  wild  geese  to  come 
hurrying  on  their  clamorous  way  to  northern  lakes  and 
marshes.  Out  of  the  blowing  darkness  their  hoarse  rhyth- 
mic cries  rose  suddenly,  tilled  with  a  strange  triumph  that 
set  me  trembling  and  straining — alien  voices.  Flock  after 
Mock  went  over  in  a  single  night  without  hesitancy,  as 
though,  visible  only  to  them,  a  beacon  flared  in  the  north 
promising  what  their  eagerness  needed. 

When  the  ice  went  out.  a  change  came  over  the  levee 
as  if  the  sweeping  motion  had  stripped  off  the  apathy  of 
winter.  The  men  reappeared  from  their  hibernation,  and 
came  early  each  morning  down  to  their  docks.  They  painted, 
sawed  and  hammered  over  their  battered  skiffs;  they  mend- 
ed their  nets  and  sent  their  duck  dogs  in  swimming.  The 
river  front  echoed  to  the  sputter  and  gas})  of  engines  clear- 
ing their  throats  of  the  last  year's  use  and  the  winter's  aban- 
don. Oarlocks  screeched  and  a  boat  slid  down  from  the  dry 
docks  with  a  shrill  rasp  that  startled  the  swallows  from 
housebuilding  in  the  piles  of  the  high  wagon  bridge.  One 
day  a  house-boat  was  towed  away  by  a  roaring  launch,  and 
sailed  northward  against  the  current  with  portly  self-esteem. 
The  next,  the  first  steam-boat  of  the  season  rounded  the 
bend  below  the  town  with  three  proud  whistles.  The  tall 
smoke  funnels  reared  like  immense  antlers  over  the  point. 
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and  the  men  ran  whooping  down  to  the  wharf  to  meet  it. 
"It's  the  Ellen  R"  they  cried,  "No— the  Fury"  "It's  the 
Dandelion.  There's  old  Jim  waving  from  the  pilot  house." 
"Well,  boys,  the  winter's  over." 

Then  the  old  men  came  back  again  to  the  stone  benches 
in  the  levee  park.  Once  they  may  have  been  young,  but 
yon  forget  that  watching  them  slumped  in  the  sun,  staring 
vacantly  at  the  bright  water  and  the  nodding  boats.  Years, 
too  lone:  and  numerous  to  reckon,  have  bleared  their  wind- 
tired  eyes,  and  sagged  down  their  tobacco-stained  mouths. 
They  are  bent  and  tremulous,  silent  as  if  the  weight  of  so 
many  memories  was  beyond  the  help  of  words  or  story-tell- 
ing. They  are  past  being  garrulous  now.  past  earing  for 
friends  or  home  or  comfort.  Too  old  for  anything  but  the 
river  which  still  stirs  their  ancient  blood  with  her  beauty. 
They  sit  in  a  row  on  the  levee  all  day;  and  when  night  takes 
the  river  from  them,  each  shuffles  off  to  an  unswept  room 
and  an  unmade  bed,  and  sleeps  a  heavy  sleep  that  is  near 
death.  When  some  time  one  does  not  come  any  more  to 
sit  with  them,  none  other  asks  why  or  where.  They  nod. 
they  stare  at  the  quick  still  river  and  wait. 

If  the  sound  of  ducks  going  over  meant  that  spring  had 
come,  so  did  the  appearance  of  Nate  Ward  on  the  river. 
Suddenly  he  arrived  each  year  limping  along  on  his  crooked 
legs,  as  wizened  as  ever,  with  an  odd,  bright  look  in  his  eyes 
and  his  head  packed  full  of  queer  stories.  "Howdy"  he  said 
to  his  friends  as  though  be  bad  been  gone  over  night.  "Looks 
like  high  water  this  year.  The  Hi'watha  seems  to  have  stood 
the  winter  right  well.  There's  a  good  boat.  Any  pike  bit- 
ing yet?  Well  it's  early.  Where  have  1  been?  Memphis, 
St.  Louis.  Down  where  it's  warm  you  can  bet.  Saw  Harry 
Vale  down  around  Orleans,  drunk  as  a  lord."  be  would  sit  on 
a  box  while  they  worked,  bugging  bis  strange,  bent  knees 
"Touching  the  skiff  up — eh  (  I'm  out  for  a  job.  Nothing  ton 
bard.  Just  enough  to  keep  me  in  bread  and  cheese,  and  a 
little  for  beer  now  and  then.  Say,  when  1  was  down  south, 
1  met  a  queer  guy.  Do  you  know  what  he  told  me — ?"  Then 
off  he  would  go  on  incredible  tales,  and  his  weird  eves 
gleamed  with  adventure. 

Now  the  snow  shrank  back  into  the  valleys  and  van- 
ished. Green  crept  into  the  hills,  the  willows  feathered 
themselves  with  jade  and  ruffled  their  plummage.  The  river 
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was  benevolent  and  generous.  Il  welcomed  the  fishermen's 
lighl  boats  and  the  boys1  naked  timid  bodies.  1 1  was  amorous 
o!'  the  sun,  and  grew  more  beautiful  daily  like  a  woman  in 
love.  A  south-west  wind  and  wild  geese  cries  had  wrought 
again  the  old  metamorphosis. 

Ten  miles  or  so  up  the  river,  past  the  old  Stone  House, 
around  the  shoulder  of  Black  Bird  Island,  lay  the  house-boat. 
11  crowded  in  close  under  three-  tall  maples  that  stood  up 
above  all  else  to  mark  tor  straining  eyes  this  sanctuary.  A 
long,  straight  dam  reached  out  a  friendly  hand,  and  the  cur- 
rent, swirling  in  behind  it,  drew  one  in  to  the  shore  to  a  deep. 
quiet  pool.  There  was  the  house-boat  with  the  shadow  of 
leaves  on  its  root  and  the  lapping  of  water  at  its  hull,  ab- 
sorbing so  much  of  the  smell  and  sounds  of  the  river  that  il 
became  less  a  house  and  a  home  and  more  a  mere-  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  sudden  storms.  It  seemed  conscious  of 
its  incongruity,  and  worked  hack  into  the  rocks  and  trees. 
Out  on  the  shore,  the  clearing  was  a  pool  of  precious  sun- 
light and  bee- worn  daisies  guarded  on  two  sides  by  willow 
thickets.  Behind  it  the  dark  woods  stretched  back  several 
miles  over  the  bottoms  to  the  hills  which  rose  up  steeply. 
Round  warm  hills  crowned  with  rich  fields  of  grain  and 
farms  of  industrious  men.  At  noon  they  were  almost  within 
touch,  each  boulder  and  twisted  pine  in  boldly  chiselled  re- 
lief. When  dusk  came,  they  withdrew  slowly,  swatching 
themselves  in  a  remote  blue  veil.  At  night  they  were  only 
shapes  of  intense  blackness.  The  hills  across  the  river  opened 
wide-armed  valleys  that  held,  even  at  midday,  deep  soft 
shadows.    Peace  was  an  invisible  mist  over  it  all. 

This  was  a  world  for  a  child,  full  of  mysteries,  adven- 
tures and  exquisite  delights.  There  were  woods  full  of  rot- 
ting logs,  brambles  and  flickering  lights  to  scramble  through. 
Narrow  sloughs  to  be  penetrated,  shoving  one's  boat  along 
through  pickerel  weed  and  the  heavy  sweet  odor  of  water 
lilies  until  one  came  to  an  emerald  wilderness  of  fallen  moss- 
drenched  trees  and  tall  rushes,  that  was  impassable.  There 
were  long  golden  bars  with  the  stories  of  snipe  written  de- 
licately upon  the  wet  edges,  and  the  bolder  tale  of  a  turtle's 
clumsy  progress.  One  could  find  turtle's  eggs  buried  in  the 
hot,  dry  sand  by  poking  over  it  with  a  sharp  stick,  nests  of 
them;  or  perhaps  only  the  shrivelled  shells  in  the  midst  of 
the  scurrving  tracks  of  a  weasel.    Rabbits  hid  their  bobbing 
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white  tails  in  a  willow  copse,  snakes  lay  in  neat  revolting 
coils  on  sunny  rocks.  A  crayfish  built  a  strange  little  pile 
of  mud  balls  beside  his  hole.  In  the  clear  shallow  waters  a 
clam  left  a  blunt  aimless  trail  that  one  could  follow  to  find 
him  at  the  end  with  his  shapeless  white  body  protruding 
from  the  shell,  pushing  himself  along.  A  snail  moving  over 
a  dry  board  left  a  train  of  thin  silver.  Countless  things  for 
a  child  to  see  and  learn.  A  lost  heritage  to  be  reclaimed.  I 
had  it  all  as  a  birth-right. 

My  teacher,  to  acquaint  me  with  all  these  secrets,  was 
an  old  riverman.  How  old  Mr.  Mertes  was  I  never  really 
knew.  He  was  past  the  age  when  years  continued  to  leave 
a  mark  upon  him.  as  unalterable  as  the  hills.  He  was  thin 
and  bent  from  a  long  life  pulling  at  the  oars,  as  brown  as 
a  dried  apple.  His  eyes  were  two  brilliant  blue  spiders  set 
in  a  network  of  wrinkles.  They  had  a  perpetually  wean- 
look  as  though  he  had  faced  too  many  seasons  of  wind  and 
sun  and  rain.  He  never  was  without  a  stained  and  battered 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  close-shaven  gray  hair,  with  fish 
hooks  stuck  in  the  band  much  as  an  old  lady  thrusts  pins  in 
the  bosom  of  her  dress.  He  was  shabby  and  worn,  yet  a  re- 
markable man.  A  skiff  became  an  intelligent,  sensitive  crea- 
ture under  his  hands,  he  could  feather  an  oar  as  lightly  as 
a  bird  trails  a  wing  across  the  water,  he  could  make  a  whistle 
out  of  a  willow  stick.  He  was  a  past  master  in  Isaak  Wal- 
ton's quiet  art  of  fishing.  He  knew  all  the  dee]),  motionless 
black  pools  where  the  crappee  lay.  the  yellow  reefs  for  pike, 
the  swift  water  around  rocks  or  under  grassy  over-hanging 
banks  that  bass  loved.  Crayfish,  bullheads,  worms  and  min- 
nows, he  used  them  all  for  bait  in  their  most  effective  sea- 
son. As  long  as  there  were  any  fish  to  be  caught,  he  would 
catch  them.  His  patience  was  inexhaustible,  his  name  a  by- 
word up  and  down  the  river.  Woods  and  river  were  his 
summer  home;  his  knowledge  of  them  was  half  instinctive, 
half  accumulated  by  years  of  intimate  association.  He  was 
a  man  who  had  seen  time  pass  bodily  before  his  eyes.  When 
the  city,  now  flourishing  and  self-important,  was  only  a  clus- 
ter of  shacks  surrounded  by  a  frail  stockade,  he  had  seen  the 
Indians  swim  their  spotted  ponies  from  shore  to  shore  just 
above  the  house-boat.  He  remembered  the  old-time  trappers 
and  hunters,  the  woodsmen  who  had  come  down  with  the 
logs  in  the  spring  singing  and  shouting:  he  had  seen  the  first 
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steamboal  climb  slowly  up  against  the  current,  heard  th< 
drawn-out,  melodious  voices  of  the  roustabouts  on  the  prov 
calling  back  the  soundings  to  the  pilot.  He  had  shol  <leer 
on  Prairie  Island,  now  a  haunl  only  for  rabbit  and  duck;  he 
recalled  days  when  he  had  caught  over  a  hundred  lisli  in  an 
afternoon,  and  black  bass  leaped  into  the  boat.  His  head 
must  have  been  lull  of  stories,  bul  for  the  most  pari  he  was 
surprisingly  reticent.  Only  occasionally  when  we  sat  in  the 
dark  together,  his  mind  delved  down  into  the  deep  pocket  of 
his  memory  to  bring  forth  a  shining  tale  and  hold  it  brief!} 
before  me.  .More-  often  he  sat  unmoving  for  hours  at  a  time, 
with  his  gnarled  hands  folded  in  his  lap.  staring  at  something 
I  could  not  sec.  his  spirit  gone  from  his  tired  body  hack  to 
younger,  stronger  days. 

They  were  thrilling  to  me.  the  stories  he  and  my  father 
exchanged  in  the  night,  men's  stories  of  hunting,  of  boats 
and  fishing,  all  in  times  that  were  like  history  to  me.  so  far 
behind  as  measured  in  the  short  years  of  my  life.  Through- 
out the  summer  other  men  drifted  in  to  stay  a  day  or  a  week, 
and  then  drift  on.  Crazy  Nate  Ward  with  his  endless  talk 
of  southern  levees  and  cottonfields,  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
his  brother's  plantation;  Harry  Yale,  never  quite  sober  and 
always  sullen,  the  Beau  Erummel  of  river  towns,  continual- 
ly boasting  of  his  drunken  escapades;  and  poor  Tom  Miller 
who  had  lost  all  his  teeth,  and  lived  on  coffee,  milk-soaked 
bread  and  his  rich  memories.  Too  weak  to  work  any  more 
he  went  up  and  down  the  river  in  his  ancient  skiff  stopping 
at  cam])  after  camp  where  his  friends  would  give  him  food, 
a  place  to  rest  his  fragile  bones  and  a  kindly  audience  for 
his  rambling  talk,  patient  because  they  knew,  as  he  did.  that 
death  was  very  close  behind  the  wake  of  his  boat.  Whole 
afternoons  they  spent  out  under  the  trees,  spinning  their 
yarns  slowly  out  into  the  sunlight  like  golden  lops,  tales  that 
being  lost  from  my  memory  are  lost  from  the  world  for- 
ever, because  the  men  who  told  them  are  dead  now.  and  I 
alone  live,  who  heard  them.  There  is  a  guilt  upon  me  to 
have  thus  let  the  quiet  but  colorful  histories  of  these  men  go 
with  them  to  an  unmarked  grave.  To  me  then  they  were 
just  something  to  be  listened  to  with  pleasure,  as  one  lies 
in  the  sun  and  absorbs  its  warmth;  of  no  more  significance, 
nothing  more  unusual  than  an  afternoon  swim.  And  so  these 
annals  are  lost  into  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  vanished  sum- 
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mer  days,  and  into  the  engulfing  depths  of  one  child's  con- 
eiousness. 

But  out  of  all  these  years  images  remain,  more  poig- 
nantly clear  because  the  moments  can  never  be  physically 
recalled.  I  can  remember  mornings,  waking  gradually  with 
the  growing  intensity  of  the  sun  in  my  face,  and  the  swelling 
songs  of  birds  and  crickets  in  my  ears;  of  becoming  cons- 
cious of  lifting  mists,  the  bright  calm  of  the  river  and  the 
sharpening  outlines  of  trees  and  vivid  hills.  The  heat  be- 
came an  invisible  golden  haze  that  was  suspended  in  sag- 
ging hammocks  from  bush  to  bush,  and  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
coolness  slunk  away  to  interweave  in  slender  threads  with 
the  twisted  roots,  to  spread  like  dew  over  leaves  in  a  dark 
hollow,  to  cling  shadow-like  under  the  north  side  of  logs. 

Fishing  in  breathless  afternoons,  when  the  skiff  swung 
in  close  to  the  bank  beneath  an  old  elm  hung  perilously  over 
the  water  and  a  grape-vine  that  trailed  down  like  a  translu- 
cent curtain  around  the  prow  with  its  fringes  stirring  in  the 
current.  Mr.  Mertes  drowsed  over  his  long  bamboo  pole, 
curiously  relaxed :  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  motionless  bobber 
in  a  sleeping  blue  stare. 

"Mebbe,"  he  would  say  more  to  himself  than  to  me. 
"Mebbe  ther'  a  pike  layin'  in  here,  or  a  couple  of  crappee. 
We  might  even  find  a  bass.  You  can't  tell — ".  And  his  voice 
dozed  off. 

The  wind  went  to  rest  in  the  cool  hills,  the  sunlight 
blazing  on  the  placid  river  was  too  bright  and  lonely.  The 
heat  made  a  third  person  in  the  boat,  a  heavy  undeniable 
presence  like  one  who  says  nothing  but  never  lets  you  for- 
get he  is  there.  For  us  there  was  the  thick  pattern  of  leaves 
against  the  sky  and  the  opposite  pattern  of  sunlight  shifting 
on  our  arms.  The  quiet  was  rather  an  absence  of  noise  and 
the  presence  of  sounds  blending  and  diffusing  melodiously. 
We  could  hear  two  muskrats  not  far  away  in  the  willows  in- 
tent upon  tender  green  sprouts;  a  chipmunk  gabbling  crossly 
at  some  disturbance.  Redstarts  tinkered  up  and  down  the 
branches  above  us,  and  from  lush  meadows  inland  came  the 
soft  clang  of  a  cowbell  and  a  dog's  earnest  barking.  They 
fused  with  the  shrill  racket  of  the  crickets  and  the  galump- 
galump  of  the  frogs.  The  heat  blurred  the  sharp  angles. 
A  water  snake  writhed  on  to  a  piece  of  brush  and  curled  up 
comfortably.     The  sun  dried  the  shining  moisture  from  his 
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skm  and  left  him  a  dusty  gray.     •Ns<)'  a  fish  worked  or  even 

touched  our  bait. 

[f  1  tried  to  speak,  I  had  forgotten  what  I  had  said  b< 
lore  I  finished  speaking.  II  didn't  matter.  Nothing  mat- 
tered. We  juM  sat  watching  our  bobbers  nodding  on  the 
lazy  current.  A  turtle  fell  off  his  log  with  a  great  plop.  It 
startled  a  pewee  into  song.  And  a  butterfly  that  had  rested 
for  hours  on  my  knee  moved  his  golden  brown  wings  dream- 
ily and  Hew  away.  Or  perhaps  a  bobber  gurgled  down  out 
of  sight  suddenly  and  we  awoke  long  enough  to  land  a  flap- 
ping silver  crappee,  or  a  painted  sunfish,  to  change  the  wa- 
ter on  the  minnows,  to  bait  up  again.  Hut  then  before  the 
ripples  had  ceased  to  widen  we  were  overcome  by  this  in- 
sinuous  languor.    We  said  nothing.    We  dozed  and  waited. 

Sometimes  storms  thundered  down  upon  us.  One 
moment  all  would  be  placid  and  heavy.  The  next,  a  black 
cloud  leaped  over  the  hills  with  sweeping  out-riders.  The 
willow  leaves  turned  up  their  silver  palms  in  surrender,  the 
grasses  bent  down  before  a  rising  wind.  The  blue  eastle  of 
the  sky  was  beseiged  by  black  and  livid-green  armies,  it  was 
taken  completely.  Heavy  explosions  shook  the  quiet  trees, 
the  river  writhed  and  tossed  in  agony  at  the  violation  of  its 
priceless  peace.  The  world  grew  dark  and  was  split  by  jag- 
ged shafts  of  lightning  from  some  immense  long-bow.  The 
rain  marched  down  the  valley  like  steady  gray  infantry,  en- 
veloping one  calm  hill  after  another  in  its  ranks.  The  first 
large  wet  drops  increased  swiftly  in  speed  and  violence  until 
they  came  stinging  down,  dry  and  sharp  like  hail.  The  tu- 
mult and  chaos  was  short-lived.  As  quickly  as  the  attack 
had  come  it  vanished,  the  last  rear-guards  trailed  into  the 
cast.  The  rain  moved  on  rapidly  and  the  returning  sun 
found  a  purged  world  with  every  wild  rose  exquisitely  jew- 
elled. 

At  sunset,  the  darkness  crept  down  the  river,  out  of 
the  woods  and  the  deep  recesses  of  the  hills.  The  day's  heat 
eased  away  and  a  wet  coolness  Hooded  into  its  place.  Now 
the  brilliance  and  certainty  of  the  day  were  gone.  Shadows 
smothered  the  river,  trees  and  dams  were  scarcely  discern- 
ible, strange  bulks.  The  stars  were  tired  and  faint,  but 
there  was  the  soft  radiant  promise  of  a  moon  behind  the  wil- 
lows. The  house-boat  drew  the  night  about  it  closely,  press- 
ing against  the  bank.     The  droning  silence  of  the  afternoon 
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was  gone,  there  was  a  hush  upon  which  the  silent  noises  of 
the  night  were  imprinted  as  the  foot  prints  of  snipe  are 
traced  upon  thick,  smooth  mud,  the  low  whirl  of  the  water 
around  a  point,  the  infinitesimal  hum  of  mosquitoes,  the  deep 
vibrant  chorus  of  frogs  that  was  so  unbreaking  that  it  be- 
came part  of  the  quiet,  and  now  and  then  the  broad  flat 
sound  of  a  fish  leaping  out  of  the  water  and  falling  back  up- 
on the  unbroken  surface.  You  could  not  see  the  motion  of 
the  river  but  you  could  feel  its  power.  It  swept  the  dark- 
ness with  it  like  a  mist.  Likewise  the  air  had  the  imper- 
ceptible flowing  quality  of  the  current.  And  you  could  not 
see  the  dipping  and  rising  motion  of  the  swallows  and  bats, 
but  3rou  could  sense  their  swift  passage.  If  you  stood  out- 
side, the  tips  of  their  wings  might  brush  your  face.  They 
were  shadows  that  lived.  All  night  smells  rose  up,  long, 
twisting,  wet  smells  of  roots  and  snake-holes  and  decaying 
grass,  the  sweet  dewy  smell  of  freshened  leaves  and  daisies. 
the  heavy  fragrancy  of  damp  and  new-cut  hay,  the  strong 
reek  of  water-soaked  wood  and  spiders. 

This  I  remember  of  seining  minnows  in  the  moonlight. 
how  the  sand  bar  lay  like  a  rounded  sheet  of  silver  with  sil- 
ver ripples  breaking  at  its  edge,  how  the  dark  sheen  of  the 
river  wound  by  like  an  immense  glistening  python,  how  the 
hills  were  like  warm  black  heads  sleeping  against  one  an- 
other with  the  night  pulled  up  close  under  their  chins.  Over 
the  meadows  and  woods  of  the  river  bottom  was  a  cloak  of 
shimmering  light,  and  the  fireflies  in  the  deep  grass  swung 
tiny  winking  lanterns.  All  familiar  sights  and  sounds  have 
an  eeriness  in  the  night,  and  this  was  not  the  world  I  had 
known  under  the  noon  sun.  There  was  mystery  in  this  noc- 
turnal adventure.  Strange  voices  in  the  murmuring  and 
gurgling  of  the  waters  about  our  skiff,  wet  fingers  reaching 
over  the  oar-locks,  songs  muffled  beneath  the  keel,  a  groan  as 
our  boat  grated  on  the  sand.  When  we  stepped  out,  the 
water  reached  up  its  warm  caressing  hands  to  our  knees  be- 
fore our  groping  feet  touched  bottom.  Now  came  the  tense 
moment  as  we  unrolled  our  net  and  waded  out  into  the  shal- 
lows. We  could  hear  the  faint  fluttering  music  of  thousands 
of  minnows  moving  swiftly  in  some  weird  dance  to  the 
rhythm  of  their  tiny  darting  tails.  They  were  about  our  feet, 
hundreds  of  them.  It  was  like  walking  barefooted  through 
Met  oTass,  it  sent  a  shiver  up  one's  spine,  a  tickling  sensation. 
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Silently  we  made  a  wide  are  wilh  our  sein  and  drew  ii   to 
shore.    A  panic  among  the  minnows,  a  mad  rush.    Thej  bai 
tered  against  our  ankles  like  harmless  little  bullets.  Knchant- 

incnl  to  stand  alone  in  the  moonlighl  and  feel  the  water 
alive  about  one's  feet.  Then  we  pulled  the  net  up  on  the 
sand  and  the  haul  spilled  out  on  the  bar  like  a  line  of  leaping 
silver  flames. 

Time  passed  with  the  slow  sapphire  procession  of  the 
river.  Bach  day  merged  into  the  next,  and  each  in  itself 
was  complete,  satisfying  and  untroubled.  The  whole  was  a 
perfect   harmony. 

Now  it  has  all  changed.  It  is  a  change  in  me.  There 
is  a  veil,  fragile  and  impassable  between  me  and  my  former 
existence.  1  am  no  longer  an  intimate  part  of  nature,  but 
moving  outside,  out  of  time,  foreign  to  all  that  I  knew  so 
well.  Something  has  happened  to  me — call  it  education. 
sophistication  or  what  you  will.  The  spell  is  broken,  I  have 
lost  my  place  and  must  forever  feel  this  intangible  barrier 
between  me  and  the  precious  world  of  my  childhood. 
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AN  AUTUMN  RIDE 

By  One  Who  Is  Afraid  of  Horses 

Elizabeth  Bacon 


X"|T  was  no  use.  I  was  even  more  afraid  of  my  hostess 
than  of  the  horse.  Anything  was  better  than  disrup- 
ting that  splendidly  constructed  plan  in  which  each 

one  of  the  guests  was  subordinated  to  the  whole.  I  mur- 
mured, without  hope,  that  1  had  no  clothes,  only  to  have  the 
hostess'  hoots  and  habit  plaeed  at  my  disposal.  While  I 
dressed,  painfully  slowly,  praying  each  moment  that  the 
stable  might  burn  or  the  hostess  have  apoplexy,  I  practiced 
saying  'Whoa!'  in  a  firm,  authoritative  tone — until  I  heard 
someone  under  my  window,  laughing. 

"Whenever  you  are  ready !"    The  words  felt  like  ice 

sliding  down  my  spine.  1  went  down  stairs  and  across  the 
lawn  with  what  I  hoped  looked  like  a  nonchalant  delibera- 
tion. 

"He's  feeling  good  this  morning.  Miss!"  commented 
the  groom  as  I  approached.  My  heart  turned  to  stone  and 
dropped  heavily  into  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  My  only  hope 
would  have  been  to  have  him  very,  very  tired.  The  groom 
held  one  stirrup  hut  I  couldn't  quite  get  the  other.  He  came 
around  and  held  that  one  too.  and  the  horse  started  off. 

"Deai*  God,"  I  prayed,  "make  this  horse  be  nice  to 
me."  The  woods  were  heavy  with  red  and  golden  leaves. 
"Etruscan  gold.  Pompeian  red!  How  heavenly  this  would 
he  to  walk  through."  I  thought,  and  sniffed  happily — only 
to  smell  horse.  A  little  wind  came  blowing  through  the 
leaves  and  the  horse  laid  hack  one  ear.  1  looked  at  it  appre- 
hensively. He  stretched  out  his  neck,  pulling  me  forward. 
Then  he  began  to  trot.  1  giggled  unhappily  for  a  while — 
"to  get  it  out  of  his  system"  I  assured  myself,  then  in  a 
feeble  imitation  of  my  firm  tone  at  home  I  said,  "Whoa." 
The  first  effort  at  conversation  pleased  him.  He  trotted 
even  more  briskly,  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side.   Shame 
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and  pride  fled,  I  wished  thai   I  had  fled  \\ilh  them.     "No 

please,  horse,  don't  trot,  n<>l  today.  Tomorrow.'1  I  lied 
knowing  I  was  leaving  on  the  early  train.  He  knew  it  too. 
To  punish  me  for  lying  he  broke  into  a  canter. 

"Please  slop  whoa  oh.  please  whoa!"  There  were 
tears  in  my  voice.  Gone  was  any  pretence  of  its  being  my 
affair  where  we  went  or  whether  we  walked  or  galloped.  He 

knew  and  I  knew  who  was  master.  lie  stalled  home  at  a 
good  run. 

"Stop,  oh  stop  -  — !"  it  was  no  use;  my  words  were 
lost  behind  me  with  my  hat.  I  held  on  to  the  reins,  pulling 
as  hard  as  I  dared:  if  you  pull  too  hard,  I  had  been  told,  they 
rear. 

"For  Clod's  sake  stop,"  I  sobbed,  "please.  1  am  so 
frightened.  I  don't  want  to  come — they  made  me — it's  not 
fair  and  now  I  can't  <>'et  off!  Oh  stop!"  The  miracle  hap- 
pened. We  did  stop.  At  least  he  stopped  running,  and  in 
apparent  harmony  we  walked  home. 

"So  soon,  dear?"     There  was  steel  in  my  hostess'  pun. 

"I'm  sorry,"  my  voice  grew  stronger  as  the  groom 
stepped  to  the  horse's  head. 

"He  began  to  jump  around  pretty  much  and  rear,  so 
1  thought  I'd  rather  not  fight  with  him.  My  hat's  still 
there!"  and  I  laughed  confidently  as  my  two  feet  came  on 
the  ground. 

"What  a  pity!!"  the  steel  melted  from  the  purr,  "he 
doesn't  often  do  that.     I  hope  you  weren't  alarmed." 

"Not  in  the  least"  I  lied  pleasantly,  "he's  such  a  dar- 
ling, isn't  he!  And  the  leaves — really  you  do  have  the  love- 
liest trees  on  this  part  of  the  Island!" 

Hut  as  I  turned  to  go  into  the  house  1  saw  the  horse 
looking  at  me  contemptuously. 

"Anyhow,"  I  comforted  myself,  "he  can't  talk." 
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THUNDER  AT  NIGHT 

Margaret  Pa  if  key 


At  Three 

How  can  God  know 

I  forgot  my  prayers 

Last  night! 

God,  if  I  say  them  now  twenty  times 

Over  and  over 

Will  you  keep  your  light  quiet 

In  the  sky? 

When  you  come  so  near 

My  sheet  is  thin 

As  tissue  paper. 

At  Seven. 

Hear  them  coming! 
They  are  up  the  hill  now: 
Tomtoms. 
Armies  of  noise- 
Like  waves  breaking. 
Tomtoms  beating 
To  make  stars  shiver 
And  to  flash 
Wicked  green  light 
On  the  hills. 

There  were  knives  and  tomahawks, 
Red  blood. 
Indians  with  shadow  feet! 

Rut  my  book  is  lost 

Keep  still,  bed. 

When  you  shake  it  makes  my  heart 

Shake  too. 
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Al    Fifteen. 

When    1   gq  to  sen 

This  creaking  will  he  music  ;il  my  head 

K\  try  nighl ! 

I  shall  know  the  strangeness  of  thunder  plunged 

1  nto  white  water. 

Here  where  my  window  pane  flashes 

1  can  see  a  porthole  wink. 

On  a  deck  licked  bare  with  salt. 

Along  dancing  rails 

I  shall  watch  till  dawn  how  the  storm  whirls  down 
To  the  sea! 

Then  tomorrow 

Grey  skies  off  the  coast  of  Africa  .... 

I I  ear  my  window  rattle! 
[s  the  rain  coming  in 
Along  the  floor? 

At  Twenty. 

Yes.  try  your  thunder! 

All  that  I  have  said  to  him 

Is  said,  and  forgotten. 

Hoar,  till  my  head  vibrates 

Like  your  cloud  caves. 

Shatter  your  bronze  cataracts! 

Rake  the  sky  with  diamond  prongs: 

You  cannot  burn  my  shut  eyes 

With  pictures. 

Break  into  a  thousand  pieces,  world 

1  tell  you  1  should  sleep ! 

If  only  that  rain  dripping  on  the  roof 

Would  stoj) 
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SKETCH  AT  SEA 

Catheeine  Johnson 


Ij^iIIE  dory  rocked  on  the  long  sea  swell,  lifted  as  in  a 
\\U\  swing.  The  man  leaned  on  his  oars  and  stared  into 
the  water.  Under  the  surface  of  clear  blue  the  color 
swirled,  clouded,  then  grew  denser  and  denser  in  depths  that 
lost  themselves  in  blackness.  Deeper  his  eye  could  not  pene- 
trate. But  below?  And  below?  How  strange  a  sensation 
that  this  water  went  down  and  down,  as  much  perhaps  as 
three  miles.  Perhaps  more.  Three  miles  of  water!  He 
tried  to  imagine  it  and  felt  giddy  as  one  does  when  thinking 
of  star-distances.  Three  miles  of  blackness,  of  impenetra- 
ble depth! 

Round  him  the  horizon  curved,  narrow  as  a  silver-point 
line,  broken  only  by  the  sails  of  the  fishing  fleet.  The  ocean 
here  at  sun-down  a  thousand  miles  from  shore  was  as  smooth 
as  the  surface  of  a  sheltered  cove.  And  on  the  slim  edge 
rested  the  sky  like  a  down-turned  cup.  He  tried  to  picture 
a  circle  like  this,  the  compass  of  his  eye,  without  the  fleet, 
without  any  life — an  empty  circle  above  which  moved  the 
lonely  sun  as  on  an  arc  of  silence,  round  and  round — where 
winds  blew,  and  waves,  pushing  upward  to  the  utmost, 
strained  and  sighed  and  broke  upon  themselves  without 
sound. 

On  the  (^dge  of  the  dory  were  fish  scales,  old  and  de- 
cayed, crusts  of  thin,  pungent  silver.  And  on  the  edge,  tossed 
from  his  oar,  lav  a  drop  of  water,  a  tiny  globe.  One  breath 
would  toss  it  back  again  into  the  ocean,  as  one  might  blow 
a  speck  of  dust  into  an  infinity  of  space.  Yet  here  on  the 
^dg^  how  important  it  seemed — able  to  reflect  in  its  clear 
side  the  whole  sky. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  and  long  strands  of  light 
reached  into  the  sea  like  exploring  fingers.  Blue  faded  to 
green,  to  gray.  Xear  the  dory  lay  a  ship,  the  Juliana  of  Lis- 
bon, with  every  sail  spread,  each  lined  with  a  curving  shadow. 
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()nlv  a  few  feel  separated  her  decks  from  the  water.  It 
looked  as  though  in  a  siorm  every  wave  must  sweep  her  from 
how  to  stern.  Bui  she  was  sturdily  built.  She  was  like  a 
Spanish  galleon  as  she  rocked  on  the  long  swell  and  her 
stately  prow  dipped  slowly  up  and  down.  The  Heel  was 
scattered  far  and  wide,  busily  preoccupied  with  their  work, 
and  a  hundred  tiny  dories  like  his  own  dotted  tin    water. 

To  eastward  was  a  speck,  a  vague  black  spot,  climbing 
higher  and  higher  over  the  edge  where  the  sea  began.  It 
was  a  ship,  an  ocean  liner,  daring  to  break  the  rim  of  stili 
horizon  and  cross  by  among  the  fleet.  Boat  by  boal  in  an 
almost-visible  excitement  the  fleet  became  aware  of  the  in- 
truder. 

The  man  put  down  his  oars  and  stood  up,  shading  his 
eyes  to  see  more  clearly.  She  was  approaching  rapidly.  Al- 
ready he  could  see  her  tall  sides  and  the  rim  of  foam  at  the 
how .  On  she  came,  leaving  a  long  trail  of  smoke  down  the 
sky.  The  man  put  up  a  small,  rust-color  sail  and  the  breeze 
caught  and  drove  him  forward.  Fishermen  in  the  other 
dories  were  putting  up  rust-color  sails,  too.  and  coasted  to- 
wards him  like  butterfly-boats.  The  further  ships  of  the 
fleet,  were  tacking  toward  the  path  of  the  steamer.  The 
sun  sinking  now  very  low  rested  poised  on  the-  sea  to  watch. 
On  came  the  steamer,  nearer  and  nearer.  The  color  of  her 
slacks  grew  visible,  then  her  flag,  and  at  last  her  name.  Peo- 
ple were  crowding  her  decks,  at  first  black  specks,  then 
forms,  then  faces.  On  she  came,  ploughing  up  the  calm  wa- 
ter in  a  wide,  spreading  wave.  The  butterfly  boats  came  dar- 
i  igly  near,  challenging  the  tall  prow  to  tread  them  down. 
The  man  furled  the  sail  hastily  and  with  short,  energetic 
oar-strokes  turned  his  boat  head-on  to  meet  the  wave.  .\ 
wall  of  water  advanced,  higher  than  his  head.  Next  mo- 
ment it  had  struck  the  dory,  tossing  it  high  in  a  cloud  of 
spray,  on  end  for  a  breathless  second  and  then  slammed 
I  ack  upon  the  water.  Kveryone  waved.  The  man  recover- 
ing his  balance  stood  up  and  waved  too,  and  shouted,  look- 
ing up  at  the  blurred  white  face's  that  passed  him  slowly  by. 
He  had  an  odd  feeling.  This  meeting  here-  in  mid-ocean  so 
far  from  land  hound  him  to  them  and  them  to  him  in  a  cer- 
tain friendship  unexperienced,  almost  as  a  common  fear  will 
suddenly  hind  strangers  to  each  other.  Again  he  waved  and 
the  ship  passed  by — faces  faded,  grew  blurred  and  vanished 
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slowly,  little  by  little.  Under  the  trailing  smoke  the  butter- 
fly boats  danced  in  the  wake.  On  the  western  horizon  the 
sun  dipped  down  and  down — only  a  slim  crest  of  scarlet  and 
then  nothing  but  the  afterglow,  and  gathering  dusk.  Slow- 
ly the  steamer  crossed  the  circle  to  the  further  rim  and 
passed  beyond. 


.MENDING  DAY 

Patty  Wood 

What  ho,  what  hey, 
This  is  mending  da}7 ! 
Bring  forth  the  old  heart 
And  let  me  patch  it  up. 
What  ho,  what  hey, 
This  is  mending  day ! 

It  will  break  again  I  know, 
It  broke  before,  not  long  ago, 
But  I  shall  patch  it  for  a  while, 
Long  enough  to  let  me  smile. 
What  ho,  what  hey, 
This  is  mending  day! 

I  shall  patch  it  cleverly 
With  my  clever  hands, 
I  shall  patch  it  prettily 
With  pretty  silken  strands — 
Gold  and  red  and  green  and  blue, 
Yellow,  purple,  silver  too. 
It  will  look  when  I  am  thru 
Gayer  than  when  it  was  new, 
What  ho,  what  hey, 
This  is  mending  day ! 
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TOOK  MERCUTIO 
Anne  Lloyd  Basingeb 


a  KNOW  of  no  tragedy  in  literature  which  leaves  one 
with  so  strong  a  sense  of  loss  as  the  death  of  Mercutio; 
or  so  persistent  a  desire  to  know  the  life  he  mighl  have 
lived.  It  was  so  unnecessary  that  he  should  be  killed!  Short 
and  violent  as  summer  storm,  the  street  broil  came  to  its 
climax  by  a  blunder,  and  closed  with  a  gloom  made  doubly 
oppressive  because  everything  might  have  been  avoided.  A 
critic  has  said,  "If  Shakespeare  had  not  killed  Mercutio, 
Mercutio  would  have  killed  the  play;"  and  one  is  tempted  te 
agree  with  him.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  it  was  for  the  safety 
of  his  play  that  Shakespeare  killed  him.  His  reason  was 
more  like  this:  If  Shakespeare  had  not  killed  Mercutio, 
.Mercutio  would  have  been  his  own  death.  Do  you  see  why  ? 
He  who  flames  is  consumed,  unless  there  is  other  fuel  to 
burn;  and  Mercutio  was  a  flaming  brand  in  old  Verona. 
That  tragic,  gay,  mad  courtier,  who  belonged  rightly  in  Re- 
naissance Italy,  capped  his  gallantry  by  passing  swiftly,  in  a 
flare.  Heat;  light;  ragged  brilliance;  a  prick  of  cold  steel: 
a  word  of  irony  as  the  heart  wrenches  free.  This  was  Mer- 
cutio, happy.  The  innate  suddenness  of  the  man's  activity 
was  satisfied  by  Tybalt's  blade,  hateful  as  it  was.  Not  for 
him  years  of  middle  age,  quiet  family  life,  and  senility  in 
prospect,  while  the  fabric  of  the  flesh  is  chafed  and  frayed 
to  a  mere  thread — the  silver  hair  of  an  old  man.  Gentle 
Shakespeare,  who  fell  in  love  with  his  own  creation  like  an- 
other Pygmalion,  made  him  a  present  of  earthly  death;  thus 
putting  upon  him  the  final  touch  to  render  his  short  days 
perfect. 

In  what  did  the  young  man's  flame  consist?  There  are 
many  answers  to  this  question;  and  they  would  all  be  par- 
tially correct.  We  may  say:  wit,  because  this  in  itself  mighl 
account  for  his  brilliance.  Or,  again,  anger:  because  his 
temper  gleamed  brightly  enough  to  darken  balance  and  rea- 
son to  insignificance.     Perhaps  it  ^as  laughter;  perhaps  it 
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was  high  spirits.  I  think  it  was  all  of  these,  and  more.  His 
inspired  madness  was  incarnate  youth,  hot,  irresistible,  mak- 
ing him  the  man  to  run  with,  or  run  from.  Drunk  with  it, 
he  became  quarrelsome,  and  despised  a  man  on  sight  for  af- 
fecting French  ways,  or  for  mispronouncing  a  word.  Quix- 
otic, lie  made  love  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  prejudice,  a 
friend,  or  honour.  Optimistic,  he  saw  all  life  as  an  adven- 
ture; parry,  pass  and  prick  for  an  athletic  soul.  And  with 
a  strange  blending  of  idealism  and  paganism,  he  chose  for 
himself  a  dizzy  standard  by  which  to  judge  this  world:  a 
gentleman's  code  of  unsullied  honour,  sparkling  intellect, 
mirth,  self-respect  and  fearlessness.  None  but  a  spirit  es- 
sentially young  could  build  so  strenuously — or  prepare  for 
itself  more  trouble. 

How  perfect,  that  Mercutio  should  have  been  killed  by 
Tybalt!  My  sense  of  loss  has  become  tempered  with  an 
aesthetic  satisfaction  in  Shakespeare's  decision ;  but  not  be- 
fore a  good  deal  of  mental  experimentation  and  questing  had 
brought  me  to  look  for  the  great  character  in  this  twentieth 
century  of  ours.  One  expects  universality  of  Shakepseare\s 
men  and  women.  Where,  then,  can  Mercutio  be  found?  I 
did  not.  with  a  melancholy  association,  search  the  death- 
notices  for  my  man;  because  I  wished  to  see  him  alive.  It 
was  among  my  own  generation  and  that  immediately  preced- 
ing it  that  I  searched;  and  at  last,  by  leaping  a  gap,  recog- 
nized him  where  I  would  not  have  thought  it  possible  to  re- 
cognize Mercutio:  and,  in  this  recognition,  learned  how  tra- 
gic it  is  for  him  not  to  be  killed  in  the  prime  of  his  youth. 

Is  he  still  gay  and  splendid?  I  must  answer  both  yes 
and  no.  My  heart  went  out  to  him;  I  would  have  given 
almost  anything  to  do  for  him  what  Shakespeare  did  in  his 
play — make  him  perfect  once  more.  But  if  the  need  in  him 
could  find  words,  it  would  be  this,  almost  invariably:  "Give 
me  someone  to  fight ;  something  to  defend ;  give  me  danger, 
and  then  death."  His  gallantry  is  languishing  of  starvation : 
he  exhibits  a  mortal  want  of  Tybalt's  steel.  Among  the  old- 
er generation,  his  want  becomes  more  urgent;  for  youthful- 
ness  of  spirit,  when  youthfulness  of  body  is  going,  clamours 
from  within.  Fretful,  crochety,  he  casts  about  for  a  quar- 
rel. In  some  periods  of  history  there  can  be  found  almost 
nothing  to  quarrel  about.  He  longs  to  defend  his  honour, 
which  nobody  insults  any  longer;  and  to  work  up  his  indig- 
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nation  to  a  fitting  climax.    The  indignation  is  only  too  gr< 
a  Fact;  but  there  is  no  outlet  or  working-off  for  him.  Al  least, 
he  builds  an  ideal  or  memory,  and  puts  the  ardor  of  a  long 
old  age  into  honouring  it.    1  have  seen  aristocrats  do  homage 

to  their  family  tradition  thus;  shabby-gentility  protect  its 
name;  southern  gentlemen  cherish  their  Confederacy,  and 
veterans  live  over  their  campaigns. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  in  a  too-exacting  youthful  ardor  that 
Mercutio  suffers  today.    He  is  troubled  by  mental  alertness. 

Old  Italy  put  this  into  his  character,  because,  in  that  turbu- 
lent, treacherous  land,  he  must  keep  his  wits  a  hoi  it  him,  or 
he  stabbed  in  the  back.  Mercutio,  especially,  would  have 
made  his  enemies,  and  learned  to  beware  of  them.  Not  that 
he  walked  hesitantly,  glancing  about  for  a  lurking  murderer! 
Benvolio  once  said  to  him  in  the  public  square,  as  Tybalt 
appeared  with  his  followers,  "By  my  head,  here  conic  the 
Capulets!"  To  which  Mercutio's  only  response  was,  "By 
my  heel,  I  care  not!"  For  all  that,  his  fingers  tickled  his 
sword-hilt;  his  tongue  insinuated  most  evil  innuendos  into 
Capulet's  consciousness;  and  in  five  minutes  their  blades 
were  crossed.  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  no  duellist  who  ever  loved 
his  art  could  fail  to  learn  thread-fine  perception,  or  to  de- 
velop a  sixth  sense  which  may  be  called  sensitiveness  to  sit- 
uation. So,  when  Mercutio  reappears  today,  he  brings  his 
perceptions  with  him,  a  piece  of  archaic,  cumbersome  bag- 
gage. What  good  can  they  do  him?  We  do  not  fight  dueis 
any  longer,  save  in  a  gymnasium,  with  corks  on  the  foils 
and  pads  on  our  breasts.  If  he  could  only  have  left  his  Ital- 
ian sensitiveness  behind,  he  would  be  a  happier  man.  How- 
ever, that  is  out  of  the  question.  Mercutio  has  it;  and  Mer- 
cutio casts  about  for  a  use  for  it.  Where  can  it  go,  in  a  form- 
less, unresisting  civilization  which,  like  a  clammy  Scandina- 
vian hob-goblin,  the  Boyg  itself,  confounds  this  Italian  soul? 
"Go  aroundabout"  says  the  Boyg  to  a  man  who  can  only 
go  straight  ahead.  It  cannot  be  goaded  to  fight,  like  Tybalt : 
whip  and  lash  as  he  will,  Mercutio  finds  nothingness;  until 
he  is  sick  of  feeling  his  weapon  swing  without  resistance. 
At  last,  unwittingly,  he  takes  to  turning  in  upon  himself — 
realizing  his  own  position  in  the  universe — and  so.  dissect- 
ing his  own  soul.    His  musing  begins  like  Peer  Gynt's: 
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"Forward  or  back,,  and  it's  just  as  far; — 

Out  or  in,,  and  it's  just  as  strait! 

He  is  there !    And  there !    And  he's  round  the  bend ! 

No  sooner  I'm  out.  than  I'm  baek  in  the  ring. — 

Name  who  you  are!    Let  me  see  you!    What  are  you?" 

It  ends  in  himself,  like  a  snake  which  eats  its  own  tail. 
This  questioning  is  like  the  droning  thoughts  of  a  half-anaes- 
thatized  sufferer;  it  continues  ad  nauseam.  Another  man, 
a  weakling,  would  never  learn  to  outwit  himself,  or  turn 
his  introspection  to  good  account;  but  Mercutio  throws  him- 
self about  violently,  in  his  efforts  for  freedom ;  and  then  pro- 
duces— some  expression:  poetry,  drama,  other  forms  of  writ- 
ing; or  painting;  or  music.  The  Titanic  conflict  which  goes 
into  creative  work  shows  us  our  same  good  duellist  playing 
his  game  to  the  end. 

Machinery — the  drab  machinery  which  we  consider 
necessary  to  our  life  today — irritates  Mercutio.  All  the 
paraphernalia  of  war  or  of  peace ;  of  business  or  of  pleasure, 
of  government  or  of  service,  weighs  heavy  on  his  conscious- 
ness. During  the  war.  the  vast  standardized  plan  of  army 
and  navy  life  trapped  him  like  an  animal.  Increasingly, 
since  the  war,  corporation  and  institutional  life  has  entan- 
gled him  as  with  a  great  spiderweb;  and  every  manifesta- 
tion of  elaboration  of  our  lives — radios,  moving-pictures, 
vacuum  cleaners,  electric  refrigerators — had  rankled.  He. 
above  all  others,  scorns  our  judicial  system;  and  he  is  the 
first  to  impeach  democracy  for  her  real  despotism  of  the 
wealthy  class.  He  laughs  at  society,  long  and  loud.  Some- 
times his  laughter  is  kindly;  but  as  he  finds  himself  more 
and  more  hampered,  his  wit  becomes  sharper;  and  from  sa- 
tire he  falls  woefully  into  cynicism :  an  ugly  death,  indeed. 
for  Mercutio.  Always,  however  strong  his  control,  there  is 
the  bitter  flavor  of  irony  abut  his  speech:  and  Ave  know  what 
it  signifies.  Do  you  remember — Mercutio  never  resorted  to 
irony,  in  Shakespeare's  Verona,  save  once:  when  he  had 
received  his  mortal  wound?  Then,  in  answer  to  Romeo's 
concern,  his  lips  twitched  in  spite  of  him. 

"No3  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  icell,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church- 
door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve:  ask  for  me  tomorrow,  and 

you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man  .  .  .  J     And  then,  with  his  last 
breath,     A  plague  o'  both  /jour  houses!     They  have  made 
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worm's   meat   of   me:   I   have  it,  and  sowndly   i<><>:   your 

h(>US(  s.'" 

He  knew,  this  Mercutio,  the  nature  of  his  hurt,  and  its 
cause.  With  that  same  unerring  sense  of  situation,  he  broki 
through  to  the  kernel  of  the  problem:  "Your  houses!"  So, 
today,  he  still  shells  the  nut:  "Your  machinery!"  would  say 
in  a  word  what  is  wrong  with  him;  and  gibing,  laughing,  in 
bitter  pain,  he  peruses  his  misplaced  life. 

Sometimes  he  is  too  wise,  too  bitter.  Sometimes  his 
gallantry  is  so  wounded  as  to  set  him  in  violent  reaction. 
Audacious  to  the  end.  he  dismisses  all  order:  takes  his  own 
soul  into  his  two  hands,  to  change  according  to  his  own  de- 
sires: defies  man.  and  even  God;  recognizes  only  nothing- 
ness. Chaos  becomes  sweet  to  him:  destruction  soothes 
him.  He  burns  up  the  world,  and  capers  like  a  demon  over- 
its  ruin.  Or.  he  attempts  to  burn  it.  and  is  only  stopped  \)y 
the  overpowering  forces  of  order,  which  police  him.  impri- 
son him.  judge  him  by  their  own  deliberate,  rusty  system. 
which  he  hates,  and  condemns  him  to  die.  How  tragic  is  this 
figure,  representing  as  it  does  a  double  failure:  the  failure  of 
the  revolutionist  to  establish  his  will-o'-the-wisp  freedom  in 
[he  face  of  an  orderly  world,  and  the  failure  of  good  Mercu- 
tio to  make  his  sense-  of  humor  balance  his  impatience.  He 
is  suffering  from  a  fever;  is  not  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties:  has  lost  his  great  powers  of  perception,  and  s;>  sees 
only  the  world's  mistakes,  without  its  virtues,  or  his  own 
shortcomings.  His  fine  youthfulness — this,  even — is  hall 
destroyed,  and  drags  like  a  cripple:  the  intolerance  of  youth, 
with  its  violence  and  its  desire  to  do  over  the  world,  plone 
remain.  We  shrink  from  this  painful  sight,  and  find  its 
very  opposite-  confronting  us  in  a  charming  figure,  familiar 
enough:  generally  shabby,  always  transcending  mere  shah- 
hiness:  fountain  from  which  flows  an  inexhaustible  stream 
of  talk,  purging  his  emotions:  a  prickly,  caustic  fellow  who 
impells  you  to  violent  thought  and  some  of  his  own  disdain 
for  stolidity:  who  only  finds  his  own  intellectual  level  with 
men  of  genius,  yet  who  will  never  accomplish  anything;  one 
who  appears  to  take-  every  man  into  his  confidence,  hul 
whom  you  could  never  approach  closer  than  an  arm.  His 
friends  try  to  make  him  do  something  with  himself: 
he  Laughs.     Thev  cannot  find  him;  he-  is  all   wind,  and  no 
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stuff'.  He  can  earn  only  just  enough  to  exist;  his  family 
always  suffers  from  the  pinching  shoe  of  poverty. 

He  will  never  betray  his  own  state  but  the  fact  of  it  is, 
that  on  bringing  a  given  subject  of  thought  under  the  focus 
of  his  mind,  he  barely  grasps  its  significance  before  its  ridicu- 
lousness strikes  him  as  well,  and  unfocuses  him  once  more. 
But  while  still  in  the  act  of  laughing,  he  abruptly  abstracts 
himself,  visualizes  himself  in  his  position  of  commentator 
or  satirist,  and  is  overwhelmed  by  the  absurdity  of  this,  too. 
So,  through  a  bright,  bitter  circle,  he  is  whirled  back 
again  to  the  beginning,  baffled,  futile,  slipping  away  from 
reality.  Anger,  self-analysis  and  reverence  all  end  in  laugh- 
ter. In  the  brilliant  light  of  his  intelligence,  any  standard  is 
petty  but  that  which  is  impossible;  and  his  own  pygmy 
efforts  seem  beneath  contempt.  Such  laughter  as  his  is 
very  serious ;  such  satire  is  a  religion.  And  though  he  sees 
his  own  futility  in  his  utopianism,  he  is  helpless  in  his  own 
hands. 

As  we  catch  sight  of  Mercutio  today,  repeatedly  foiling 
himself,  always  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  modern  life,  we  re- 
coil and  return  in  all  haste  to  our  Shakespeare,  to  see  the 
flame  clean  and  bright  again.  The  thought  strikes  us  once 
more  of  how  perfect  the  great  poet  made  him — how  fulfilled. 
We  are  thankful  for  Shakespeare's  generosity;  for  the  gla- 
mour of  Mercutio's  personality;  for  the  cloak  of  romance 
which  falls  upon  him  simply  because  he  scorned  romance; 
and  for  his  youth.  We  wonder,  in  our  twentieth-century 
pessimism,  whether,  after  all,  Mercutio  is  not  a  shadow,  im- 
possible to  find  as  a  fact;  whether  he  was  not  invented  to 
blind  our  eyes,  by  his  light,  from  the  depressing  materialism 
of  the  actual  world.  Can  such  a  man  ever  succeed  in  being 
himself,  without  being  a  failure?  Does  not  some  exaggera- 
tion of  one  quality  or  another  always  upset  the  equilibrium 
of  so  passionate  a  character^  I  think  not  always.  Once  in  a 
long  time  we  find  Mercutio  quite  himself;  he  has  appeared, 
occasionally  and  behaved  as  magnificently  as  if  Shakespeare 
himself  were  writing  the  plot.  The  world  must  lend  itself 
to  this  type,  and  history  offer  adventure ;  then  he  will  do  all 
the  rest.  1  think  I  see  him  today,  among  the  aviators  who 
persist  in  risking  their  lives  in  spite  of  a  world  of  restraining 
Benvolios.  He  would  rather  dare  and  go  down  in  the  ocean 
than  remain  on  a  firm  continent  with  us.     And  who,  with  a 
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grain  of  imagination,  can  blame  him  /  We  musl  all  die  som( 
time;  and  he  is  fated  to  die  tragically;  l>ul  the  death  which 
is  a  grand  gesture  and  godlike  madness  suits  him  best. 


TO  CERTAIN   MODERN    POETS 
Patty  Wood 

1  have  seen  Beauty  lost  along  the  paths  of  night, 
Tangled  in  wind  and  leaves,  caught  upon  stars; 
1  have  seen  Beauty  on  the  throats  of  trees, 
Strung  in  glittering  necklaces  of  rain: 
1  have  seen  Beauty  sunk  in  emerald  pools, 
Lying  clear-gleaming  in  transparent  depths: 
Beauty  has  danced  in  scarlet-coated  autumn: 
Beauty  has  shimmered  in  silver- frosted  winter; 
And  I  have  seen  and  have  been  blinded,  knowing 
Fear  and  awe  and  adoration,  like  him 
Of  ancient  Greece  who  Tell  upon  his  knees 
When  he  glimpsed,  naked  in  the  woods,  a  goddess 

And  you  have  dared  to  eall  her  Beauty,  her 

Whom  you  have  hung  with  silken,  meaningless  word 

Whom  you  have  made,  not  found,  a  harlot  thin<>'! 
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"TOGETHER" 
F.  D.  Bin. 


© 


HEY  drove  homeward  in  the  tranquillity  of  late  after- 
noon, and  she  was  childishly  happy,  singing  a  tuneless 
little  song  under  her  breath.  Lying  back  in  the  front 
seat  with  one  hand  dangling  over  the  car  door,  she  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  warm  contentment,  only  dimly  aware  of  the 
causes  of  it.  which  floated  about  in  her  consciousness.  There 
was  Dick  beside  her  driving  lazily,  and  every  now  and  then 
mumbling,  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth  which  was  not  hold- 
ing his  pipe,  about  how  he  loved  the  sun.  And  there  were  the 
hills — the  adorable  little  hills — on  either  side  of  the  leisurely 
road.  How  friendly  they  were,  covered  with  cropped  grass, 
divided  by  softly-colored  stone  walls  into  pastures  presided 
over  by  twisted  old  apple  trees.  She  loved  them  so  that  she 
longed  to  curl  up  in  one  of  the  warm  green  hollows,  which 
looked  as  if  she  would  just  fit  into  them,  and  go  to  sleep, 
smelling  the  earth,  and  feeling  her  cheek  redden  in  the  sun. 
The  thought  brought  back  vague  memories  of  the  south  of 
France,  and  she  murmured  with  a  sleepy  smile,  "It  reminds 
me  of  St.  Raphael." 

Through  half -shut  eyes  she  saw  him  turn  toward  her 
with  his  awkward  but  charming  gesture,  twisting  all  the 
way  around,  instead  of  looking  over  his  shoulder.  His  lips 
smiled,  but  the  little  wrinkles  did  not  appear  at  the  corners 
of  his  eyes,  for  they  were  wide,  dark  green,  and  serious,  as 
be  said.  "We'll  go  there  sometime — together." 

She  jumped  at  the  last  word  and  sat  up  suddenly, 
pulled  at  her  hat,  poked  her  hair,  and  laughed  flippantly  into 
those  serious  eyes,  "Oh,  let's  never  go  anywhere  together!" 
Then  with  cruel  enjoyment  she  watched  his  eyes  darken  and 
become  blank  as  he  shut  his  mouth  tight  and  pulled  himself 
up  in  the  seat.  He  knocked  out  his  pipe,  hard,  on  the  door, 
and  stepped  on  the  accelerator  so  that  they  shot  around  a 
corner  and  bounced  over  a  little  bridge. 
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She  knew  thai  she  oughl  to  say  thai  she  hadn'1  meanl 
thai  irritated  ejaculation,  bul  her  lips  remained  stubbornlj 
closed.  Thai  word  together!  It  gave  her  a  sensation  like 
an  inward  blush,  made  her  want  to  wriggle  as  she  had  years 
ago  when  a  fat  great-aunl  who  had  inexplicably  arrived 
from  somewhere,  pec  red  al  her  through  teary  pince-nez  and 
demanded,  "Do  you  know  whal  a  lucky  little  girl  you  arc  to 
lia\  e  a  dear  mother  to  love  you  ?" 

Why  did  it  make  her  want  to  hurt  people,  to  be  flip- 
pant and  silly,  or  to  draw  back  far  inside  herself  so  that  her 
I'aee  was  only  a  protecting  mask?  She  thought  of  occasions 
when  the  family  had  been  "together."  They  went  to  the  .Mid- 
night Service  on  Christmas  Eve  and  knelt,  the  five  of  them, 
in  a  row.  while  voices  as  pure  and  sweet  as  the  smell  of  lilies 
floated  up  from  the  candle-lit  chance.  From  father,  on  the 
end,  to  mother,  who  had  entered  first,  there  quivered  an  emo- 
tional current  of  "togetherness."  which,  though  she  tingled 
with  antipathy,  she  could  not  ignore  or  break.  Yet  in  spite 
of  her  lack  of  sympathy,  she  knew  that  she  was  fond  of  her 
family,  and  enjoyed  being  with  them  casually  at  home.  It 
was  only  when  they  deliberately  bound  themselves  together 
with  that  bond  of  family  affection  that  she  felt  a  panic  desire 
to  escape. 

'And  it  was  just  the  same,"  she  thought,  "with  Dick 
just  now."  She  had  been  perfectly  happy  with  him  until 
she  had  seen  in  his  eyes  that  dreadful  possessive  look  which 
always  accompanied  the  word  "together."  The  look  and  the 
tone  of  voice  demanded  from  her  a  response  which  she  could 
not  give.  They  demanded  an  attitude  which  seemed  to  her 
sentimental;  a  joy  in  possession  and  in  being  possessed,  a 
domesticated  sort  of  affection  which  meant  "settling  down." 
She  could  hear  Dick  saying  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 
"Isn't  it  nice  to  have  a  quiet  evening  together."  and  saw 
them  walking  from  the  dining-room  with  his  arm  around  her, 
saw  them  sitting  before  the  fire,  Dick  reading  her  "one  of 
his  favorites,"  while  the  "togetherness"  closed  in  upon  them 
from  the  dark  corners. 

She  knew  that  she  would  enjoy  evenings  alone  with 
Dick  if  they  could  only  be  as  casual  about  them  as  she  and 
her  cousin  Tony  were  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  they  would 
each  curl  up  in  a  corner  of  the  nursery  sofa  with  an  OZ 
book,  and  each  would  be  perfectly  happy  knowing  the  other 
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was  there,  although  neither  of  them  said  a  word.  She  and 
Dick  had  spent  the  afternoon  in  that  kind  of  childish  com- 
panionship until  he  had  spoiled  it  by  his  sudden  intensity. 
Why,  she  wondered,  must  people  grow  serious  about  things 
instead  of  simply  enjoying  them?  Why  try  to  say  things 
that  were  perfectly  understood,  when  the  saying  always 
spoiled  them  ? 

If  she  tried  to  explain  her  feeling  against  "together" 
Dick  would  be  uncomprehending  and  hurt,  yet  she  must  say 
something  to  him.  In  the  field  that  they  were  passing  a 
puppy  was  dancing  about  a  woodchuck's  hole  in  a  frenzy  of 
bravado  and  fear,  and  she  prayed  that  Dick  would  see  him 
and  laugh.  She  glanced  at  him  hopefully  but  he  was  intent 
upon  keeping  the  wheels  of  the  car  in  two  deep  ruts,  and  he 
pulled  up  his  coat-collar  against  the  evening  dullness  with- 
out even  remarking  that  it  was  getting  cold.  Of  course  she 
had  been  disgustingly  rude,  and  here  they  were  nearly  home. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  put  on  her  most  disarming 
smile  and  begin  to  protest  that  she  really  had  not  meant  it. 
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THE   AUTHORESS  OF  THE  0DYSSE1 

Marian  Shultz 


© 


HO  wrote  the  Odyssey?  The  question,  long  discussed 
and  left  open  by  scholars,  was  given  by  Samuel  But- 
ler, in  lcSDT,  an  answer  which  seemed  to  him  both  ob- 
vious and  irrefutable.  His  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey  tells 
ns  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman  who  lived  in  Trapani  in 
Sicily,  and  who  inserted  her  own  character  in  the  epic  as  that 
of  Xausicaa.  It  is  all  amazingly  simple  to  him.  In  the 
course  of  making  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  he  encount- 
ered so  many  passages  which  seemed  to  him  incompatible 
with  the  commonly  accepted  blind  bard  theory  that  he  real- 
ized that  the  latter  was  impossible.  Suddenly,  he  says,  while 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Circe  episode,  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  the  Odyssey  was  written  by  a  woman.  After  that  all 
was  clear — proof  followed  proof,  until  the  Odyssey  fairly 
screamed  the  evidence  of  its  origin  at  anyone  who  had  ears 
to  hear.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  was  more  influenced 
then  he  realized  by  Colonel  Mure's  "Language  and  Litera- 
ture of  Ancient  Greece/'  which  he  quotes  as  making  such 
statements  as:  "The  women  engross  the  chief  part  of  the 
small  stock  of  common  sense  allotted  to  the  community." 
Too  closely  akin  to  this  is  an  opinion  of  his  own :  "The  moral 
seems  to  be  that  man  knows  very  little,  and  cannot  be  trust- 
ed not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  even  about  the  little  that  he 
does  know,  unless  he  has  a  woman  at  hand  to  tell  him  what 
he  ought  to  do." 

Just  what  is  the  proper  procedure  in  attempting  to 
prove  such  an  hypothesis  as  Mr.  Butler's  is  difficult  to  say, 
for  at  the  outset  the  reader  is  inclined  to  be  incredulous.  We 
are  influenced  by  the  long  succession  of  scholars  who  have 
told  us  repeatedly  that  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  were  written  by 
Homer.  Our  only  question  is  whether  Homer  was  one  man 
or  many,  or  one  of  many — some  greater  poet  who  pieced  to- 
gether the  songs  of  others,  at  some  stage  in  the  development 
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of  the  epic.  We  do  not  care  to  consider  so  entirely  different 
a  theory,  or  a  question  which,  during  about  twenty-nine 
hundred  years,  has  never  been  raised.  We  are  prejudiced, 
and  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  glaring  obviousness  of  which 
Mr.  Butler  speaks. 

One  feels  at  a  loss  to  suggest  the  correct  line  of  reason- 
ing, but  the  reader  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Butler  has  failed 
to  employ  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  he  has  used  no  method  at 
all.  It  is  impossible  to  outline  his  reasoning,  or  to  follow 
through  his  arguments.  He  takes  petty  point  after  point, 
attempts  to  prove  one  fact,  and  at  once  proceeds  to  something 
which  has  no  relation  to  it,  and  may  be  a  direct  contradiction. 
For  example,  he  speaks  of  the  position  of  women  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  regard  which  men  or  women  writers  have  for 
them,  apropos  of  the  fact  that  Ulysses — for  he  insists  upon 
Latin  names — is  aided  by  women.  "Defoe,"  he  says,  "be- 
ing an  elderly  married  man,  and  wanting  to  comfort  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  can  think  of  nothing  better  for  him  than  the 
companionship  of  another  man,  whereon  he  sends  him  Fri- 
day. A  woman  would  have  sent  him  an  amiable  and  good- 
looking  white  girl  whom  the  cannibals  had  taken  prisoner 
from  some  shipwrecked  vessel."  Two  pages  further,  he  is 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  messenger  of  the  gods  in  the 
Iliad — which  he  concedes  was  written  by  Homer- — was  Iris, 
while  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  always  Mercury.  "I  incline  to  at- 
tribute this,"  he  says,  "to  the  author's  dislike  of  the  idea  that 
so  noble  a  lady  as  Iris  should  be  made  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
anybody."  But  he  would  have  had  a  woman  cook  and  scrub 
and  tend  the  goat  for  Crusoe,  all  the  same. 

Instead  of  collecting  at  the  outset  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  women's  writings,  and  revealing  them  in  the  Odyssey, 
he  goes  along  from  one  fact  to  another,  joining  them  with 
a  thread  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  His  frequent 
contradictions  seem  to  disturb  him;  he  realizes  that  the  au- 
thoress differs  from  Sappho,  Jane  Austen,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  seem  to  be  his  best-loved  heroines.  He  finally 
makes  her  a  young  and  inexperienced  woman,  realizing,  no 
doubt,  that  while  she  made  but  a  poor  man  in  his  estimation, 
she  was  a  surprisingly  ignorant  woman.  He  himself  be- 
comes quite  impatient  in  discussing  the  question  of  how 
Polyphemus's  lambs  could  have  lived  on  the  small  quota  of 
milk  allotted  to  them.     A  man  writer,  he  savs.  would  have 
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given  them  proper  feeding,  but  the  woman  did  not  know 
vvhal  they  would  have  bad.     Possibly  he  realized  here  thai  a 

woman  would  know  as  much  as  a  man,  or  more,  about  rais- 
ing lambs,  so  he  goes  on:  "Whatever  Polyphemus  did,  we 
may  be  sure  the  writer  of  the  Odyssey  bad  gol  it  wrong,  and 
there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  find  out  whal 
she  thought,  Cor  it  is  obvious  that  she  did  not  think." 

One  pardons  in  a  measure  some  of  the  strange  assertions 
of  Mr.  Butler,  when  out-  regards  the  translation  on  which 
be  based  bis  argument.  Being  unable  to  find  any  "readable 
prose  translation"  be  made  a  translation  himself,  in  what 
has  been  styled  " flowing ,  unsophisticated  English"  We  have 
yet  to  discover  the  merits  of  Ins  version — not  only  is  the  en- 
tire tone  lowered  by  colloquialisms,  but  it  can  have  no  last- 
ing value  because  of  the  wealth  of  idioms  and  familiar  ex- 
pressions which  have  no  true  place  in  English  speech.  We 
find  on  every  page  such  phrases  as  "the  Mng  was  as  good 
as  his  word,"  "never  mind  about  my  father"  "he  trumped 
him  up  a  story"  and  '/  gave  the  sailors  the  slip"  And 
singularly  unfitting  are  such  crudely-put  sentences  as  ")rou 
are  infinitely  better  looking  than  Penelope",  "He  said  that 
Ulysses  had  better  have  a  warm  bath,"  or  "Ulysses  asked 
Nausicaa  to  be  kind  enough  to  (jive  him  any  old  wrapper 
which  she  might  have  brought  with  her."  Moreover,  there 
are  inaccuracies  in  translation,  on  which  he  bases  his  proofs 
and  explanations.  lie  claims  that  the  writer  must  have 
known  of  Sardinia,  because  Ulysses,  in  Book  XX,  line  302, 
smiled  a  Sardinian  smile.  The  Greek  word  here  used  as 
mrdancon,  which  means  "sardonic,"  and  is  usually  here 
rendered  "grim."  We  note  that  Chapman,  whose  transla- 
tion was  the  rirst  that  .Mr.  Butler  read,  makes  the  same  er- 
ror. Again,  let  us  consider  the  passage  where  Ulysses  is 
sucked  into  the  whirlpool  Charybdis,  "with  (he  rising  of  the 
sun."  There  he  stayed,  according  to  Butcher  and  Lang's 
translation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  standard,  "until  the 
ho  in  when  a  man  rises  up  from  the  assembly  and  goes  to 
>  upper,  one  who  judges  the  many  quarrels  of  the  young 
mtn  that  seek  him  for  law"  According  to  Butler,  Ulysses 
says:  "I  clung  on  for  a  weary  while,  during  which  I  felt  as 
impatient  as  a  magistrate  who  is  detained  in  court  by  trou- 
blesome cases  when  he  wants  to  get  home  to  dinner."  And 
this  is  cited  to  prove  that  the  young  authoress  was  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  magistrate,  and  was  accustomed  to  seeing  him  come 
home  cross  and  hungry. 

The  errors  in  translation  are  no  more  disturbing  to  the 
reader  than  are  the  many  startlingly  untrue  statements 
which  are  made  and  left  suspended  with  almost  no  proof. 
They  are  dogmatic  assertions  of  Mr.  Butler's  personal  opin- 
ion, which  does  not  agree  with  any  which  we  have  ever  con- 
sidered. They  are  so  trivial  as  to  do  little  toward  establish- 
ing his  proof,  and  are  so  amazingly  contrary  to  accepted 
ideas  on  the  Odyssey  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to  doubt 
anything  that  Mr.  Butler  says,  and  finds  it  hard  to  believe 
that  he  is  also  the  author  of  The  Way  of  All  Flesh.  "Ulys- 
es,  Alcinous,  Menelaus,  and  Nestor/'  he  says,  "are  all  so 
like  each  other  that  I  do  not  doubt  they  were  drawn  from 
the  same  person."  "Minerva  sends  Telemachus  post  haste 
back  to  Ithaca  before  he  has  been  gone  more  than  four  or 
five  days.  It  is  clear  that  Telemachus  really  wants  evi- 
dence that  the  writer  did  not  like  inventing,  and  was  trying 
to  reduce  the  adventurous  travel  to  a  minimum/'  One  of  his 
weighty  proofs  is  based  on  the  assertion  that  "a  woman  if 
she  attempts  an  epic  is  almost  compelled  to  have  a  man  for 
her  central  figure/'  One  wonders  what  he  supposed  were 
the  rules  for  writers  of  epics  in  the  year  1000  B.  C. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Butler's  versatility  in  find- 
ing loopholes  for  himself  is  remarkable.  He  goes  as  far  as 
he  can  with  a  line  of  argument,  meets  an  apparently  impass- 
able stone  wall,  and  neatly  dodges  under  it  through  a  hole 
which  no  one  but  himself  could  have  discovered.  Take  his 
chapter  on  the  order  in  which  the  ghosts  in  Hades  appear 
to  Ulysses.  He  is  saying  that  in  the  Odyssey  the  women  are 
mentioned  first,  while  in  similar  stories  written  by  men,  the 
men  come  first.  At  the  outset,  there  is  Elpenor.  But,  says 
Mr.  Butler,  he  was  a  person  of  no  importance,  and  was  made 
to  fall  off  the  roof  so  that  I  Jlysses  might  joke  about  his  hav- 
ing arrived  in  Hades  sooner  than  he  had.  Therefore  he 
does  not  count.  Next  come  a  procession  of  "brides,  young 
batchelors,  old  men  and  maids/'  This  is  proof  enough  for 
Mr.  Butler  that  the  writer  preferred  women.  But  going  on 
over  Bun}ran  and  Dante,  he  comes  to  Virgil,  whose  proces- 
sion begins  with  "matres  atque  viri."  This  is  disturbing, 
but  here  is  the  explanation.  "The  women  indeed  come  first, 
bul  the  "/"  in  eviri'  being  short  Virgil  could  not  help  him- 
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self"  This  is  indeed  an  admission  in  favor  of  flic  Odyssey 
ratlur  than  the  Mneid  was  Virgil's  thoughl  governed  by 
the  scansion  of  his  verses,  while  the  writer  of  the  Odyssey 
was  free  to  give  her  ideas  firs!  place? 

Mr.  Bugler's  theory  that  the  authoress  was  a  native  of 
Trapani  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  young  girl's  knowledge 
of  geography  being  limited,  she  made  the  whole  of  Ulysses's 
wanderings  take  place  around  the  island  of  Sicily.  She  ar- 
ranged the  time  to  suit  her  imagination,  but  the  places  are- 
all  to  he-  seen  in  Sicily  or  its  outlying  islands,  and  Ithaca  and 
Phaeacia  are  Trapani  itself.  For  example,  I  riysses  met  Xan- 
sieaa  by  the  month  of  the  river,  and  was  led  by  her  two  miles 
to  the  palace  of  Alcinous.  He  is  later  taken  in  a  Phaeacian 
ship  to  Ithaca,  and  is  set  down  while  asleep  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  met  Nausicaa.  It  is  a  foggy  morning  when  he 
wakes,  and  he  is  somewhat  confused,  so  he  newer  realizes 
\\  here  lie1  is. 

In  his  Preface  .Mr.  Butler  rather  naively  deplores  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  challenged  his  theory.  But  whom  does 
he  expect  to  do  so?  One's  first  impulse  on  reading  the  book 
is  to  laugh  it  to  scorn.  To  attack  it  seriously  would  be  to 
cheapen  oneself,  in  a  way,  by  giving  earnest  consideration 
to  so  ridiculous  a  presentation  of  an  improbable  theory.  Bui 
if  one*  gets  beyond  this  feeling,  he  finds  himself  completely 
ai  a  loss  to  refute  the-  argument.  For  Mr.  Butler  has  given 
a  host  of  little-  points,  and  lias  attempted  to  prove  them  with 
verified  statements  or  with  personal  opinions,  and  has 
given  no  positive  and  generally  accepted  basis  for  Ins  proof. 
It  must,  however,  be  said  in  his  favor  that  he  has  a  sense 
of  humor  which  is  delightful.  In  speaking  of  the  fact  that 
Laertes  no  longer  lives  in  Ulysses's  house,  he  says  that  Pen- 
elope probably  worked  on  his  pall  in  order  that  he  might  be 
kept  away.  "Was  Laertes  likely  to  continue  calling,  when 
every  lime  lie  did  so  he  knew  Ilia/  Kuryclca  zeould  only  tell 
him  that  her  mistress  teas  upstairs  working  at  his  pall,  hut 
-he  would  be  dozen  directly?*3  Mr.  Butler  has  written  a  hook 
which,  while  valueless  in  the  field  for  which  he  intended  it. 
will  give  several  hours'  enjoyment  to  any  reader.  We  are 
te)ld  by  psychologists  that  one  emotion  cannot  dominate  us 
for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  minutes — surely  our  indig- 
nation will  give  place  to  amusement  and  wonder  before  we 
have  read  far  in  "The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey" 
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EDITORIAL 


"[7y] ASTER!  faster!  said  the  Red  Queen.  There  they 
\jCX\  are,  in  the  original  terminal  illustrations,  Alice  and 
|  the  Red  Queen,  running  at  full  speed, — so  fast  that 
Alice's  feet  are  no  longer  on  the  ground  but  trailing  behind 
her,  her  pinafore  is  flapping  and  her  neatly  ribboned  hair  is 
streaming  back  in  the  Avind.  Still  the  angular-chinned 
Queen  is  pulling  at  her  hand  and  dragging  her  ahead  ("you 
might  as  well  try  to  catch  a  bandersnatch"  you  remember). 

"Faster!  Faster!"  everyday  work,  everyday  classes, 
everyday  routine  keeps  pulling  at  our  hand,  so  that  we  feel 
like  Alice  that  we  cannot  go  any  faster  although  we  have  no 
breath  left  to  say  so.  Not  only  are  there  the  "every-days" ; 
life  seems  punctuated  by  writtens,  papers  and  reports.  We 
do  not  object  to  these,  we  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  it  is  disconcerting  to  be  pulled  up  so  often.  It  is  like 
being  faced  with  one  hurdle  after  another  and  having  no 
space  to  run  in  between. 

The  worst  of  this  strange  race  is  that  we  never  find  our- 
selves ahead.  All  this  running  and  panting  enables  us  only 
to  keep  in  place.  Baffled  and  disappointed  we  complain  with 
Alice  that  we  thought  "you  generally  got  to  somewhere  else 
if  you  ran  very  fast  for  a  long  time  as  we've  been  doing." 
And  baffled  and  disappointed  again,  we  learn  from  the  Red 
Queen  that  "Here  you  see,  it  takes  all  the  running  you  can 
do  to  stay  where  you  are,  if  you  want  to  get  somewhere  else 
-you  must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast." 

If  we  could  only  manage  to  get  ahead  a  moment  there 
are  so  many  things  we  would  like  to  do.  We  would  like  to 
go  to  the  Faculty  Concerts  Sunday  nights.  We  would  like 
to  look  at  the  Art  Exhibitions.  We  would  like  to  read  "For- 
eign Affairs."  We  would  like  to  explore  the  library  but  not 
from   the   card-catalogue   point   of   view.      Card-catalogues 
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only  help  you  when  you  know  what  you  want  and  conse- 
quently when  you  need  help  best.  Sometimes,  even,  we  have 
thought  thai  we  would  like  to  write  something  for  Monthly. 

These  paths,  though,  however  attractive,  are  really  devi- 
ations from  our  main  route.  We  do  not  SO  much  ask  to  follow 
them  as  we  do  to  follow   oilier  parallel   paths. 

In  every  course  there  is  outside  reading  we  would  like 
to  do — outside  investigation.  In  every  course  there  are 
ideas,  suggestions  that  leap  out  at  us  and  seem  to  impel!  our 
attention.  "Faster!  Faster!"  interrupts  the  Red  Queen  and 
reluctantly  we  take  our  ideas  and  shut  them  up  in  a  drawer 
where  they  grow  cold.  Another  day  we  bring  them  out  and 
try  to  warm  them  over.  But  how  unsavory  are  "warmed- 
over"  ideas!  All  the  salt  of  our  applied  energy  cannot  make 
them  appetizing. 

Our  failure  to  pursue  the  parallel  paths  of  supplement- 
ary reading,  our  failure  to  rear  any  original  ideas,  must  be. 
we  realize,  a  great  deal  more  trying  on  the  Faculty  than  it 
is  on  us.  After  all,  since  it  is  they  who  stimulate  us,  who 
understand  better  than  we  can  the  many  parallel  paths,  if 
must  be  they  who  are  most  disappointed  when  we  go  ahead 
stupidly  looking  only  down  at  our  own  feet  and  the  straight 
path  they  are  taking.  We  sympathize  with  the  complaints 
that  we  "only  do  just  enough  to  get  by,"  that  there  "are  no 
real  scholars  today,"  that  "students  never  show  any  initiat- 
ive." We  sympathize  but  we  point  out  that  the  college- 
world  is  a  topsy-turvy,  out  of  proportion  world.  And  that 
here,  as  in  the  looking-glass  world,  "it  takes  all  the  running 
you  can  do  to  stay  where  you  are." 
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ON  WET  DAYS 
A.  Slocovich 


Cinnamon  and  clove  oil,  sandalwood  and  ivory. 

Ebony  and  teakwood  and  tea — 
(It's  all  been  done  before,  but  hoAv  pleasant  'tis  to  think 
about 

When  one's  a  little  sick,  like  me) . 

Cold  from  the  gold  coast  and  attar  of  roses, 

Lotus  on  the  Ganges,  and  palm, 
(All  around  about  is  the  blowing  of  noses 

And  coughs  interrupting  the  calm) . 

Sun  on  the  Indus,  and  white  men  in  helmets, 

Tigers,  and  asps  in  the  sand, 
(It's  rained  for  three  days,  and  I  ought  to  write  letters, 

And  I  think  the  peas  for  lunch  were  canned). 

Coral  and  bamboo,  river  reeds,  amber, 

Gum  trees,  and  low  fields  of  rice, 
(I  wonder  if  Masefield  had  a  bad  cold  when 

He  wrote  about  ships  and  spice) . 
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THE  STUDE 

Frances  Robinson 


Her  grin 


Is  thin 

Like  melted  ice. 

Her  chin 

Doth  murmur  silently, 

"How  nice." 

Her  dress, 

Well  cut, 

Is  none-the-less 

Ill-worn, 

"A  mess"— 

The  others  wriggle  up 

With  scorn. 


Her  eye 

Doth  spy 

A  lovely  face 

Pass  by, 

And  she  doth  make 

A  cynical 

Grimace. 

Her  ear 

Doth  hear 

Her  name  in  jest 

Or  sneer, 

And  she  retires  to  her  books 

Unblest. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


IRELEVANCY 


Why  review  Dusty  Answers  when  everyone  in  college 
has  already  read  it  and  has  already  formed  her  private,  or 
rather  her  collected  opinion  of  itf  Besides  I  am  completely 
unfit  to  review  Dusty  Answer  or  a  life  of  George  Sand. 
I  have  spent  the  evening  re-reading  The  Peterkin  Papers. 

The  delightful  part  about  the  Peterkin  family  was  that 
they  always  "had  ideas";  all  of  them  from  Elizabeth  Eliza 
down  to  the  little  boys  with  india-rubber  boots.  Xot  that 
they  were  wise — oh  no,  the  Peterkin s  as  a  family  were  not 
wise.  It  was  true  that  Agamemnon  had  been  to  college. 
He  had  started  courses  at  several  colleges.  He  was  of  an 
inquiring  mind  and  had  always  tried  to  find  out  Avhat  would 
be  expected  of  him  but  had  never  hit  upon  the  right  thing. 
He  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  library — "reading  and 
reading."  But  they  were  always  the  wrong  books.  Elizabeth 
Eliza  could  repeat  several  phrases  from  her  French  grammar 
book,  such  as  "J'ai  le  livre"  and  "A s  tu  le  pain?"  Mr.  Pet- 
erkin had  read  the  Pickwick  Papers  and  Solomon  John  "had 
actually  seen  Mr.  Longfellow  getting  into  a  horse-car."  The 
Peterkins,  however,  realized  that,  in  spite  of  these  preten- 
sions, they  were  not  wise.  But  they  had  as  many  ideas  as  the 
White  Knight  with  his  bee-hive  and  his  mouse-trap,  ready 
for  anything.  The  trouble  was,  as  Elizabeth  Eliza  said  "You 
might  have  ideas  but  you  could  not  always  put  them  to- 
gether." Someone  always  had  to  be  patching  up  the  Peter- 
kins'  ideas  and  generally  it  was  their  friend,  "The  Lady 
from  Philadelphia." 

There  was  their  idea  of  having  a  cow  in  the  back-yard  in 
case  they  were  snowed  up  in  the  winter. 
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'We  could  make  butter,"  said  Mrs.  Peterkin. 
'And  custards,'  suggested  Solomon  John. 
And  syllabub,'  said  Elizabeth  Eliza. 

And  corn-nut  cakes'  exclaimed  the  little  hoys. 

'We  don't  need  milk  or  cocoa-nut  cakes,'  said  .Mrs. 
Peterkin. 

The  little  boys  though!  they  might  have  a  cocoa-nut 
tree  instead  of  a  cow.  You  could  have  milk  from  the  cocoa- 
nuts  and  it  would  be  pleasant  climbing  the  tree  and  you 
Mould  not  have  to  teed  it." 

There  was  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Author's  Carnival 
dressed  as  characters  in  literature  or  history.  Solomon  John 
carried  out  in  careful  detail  his  idea  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. He  took  in  his  bulging  pockets  a  great  number  of  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  repeated  all  during  the  evening  the  scene 
of  setting  the  eu;^  on  its  end. 

The  Peterkins  are  going  on  a  journey.  They  propose 
ingeniously  to  take  only  one  trunk  for  the  whole  family.  A 
large  one  it  must  be  to  carry  Elizabeth  Eliza's  bonnets: 
Agamemnon's  encyclopedia;  Mr.  Peterkin's  tool-chest;  and 
the  little  boys'  hoops,  kite,  and  india-rubber  boots.  Every- 
thing is  packed  but  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  trunk. 

'This  is  our  first  obstacle.'  said  Agamemnon  [the  col- 
lege youth!]  'We  must  do  our  best  to  conquer  it.1 

'What  is  an  obstacle?'  asked  the  little  boys. 
It  is  the  trunk,'  said  Solomon  John. 
Suppose  we  look  out  the  word  in  the  dictionary,'  said 
Agamemnon,  taking  out  the  large  volume  from  the  trunk. 
"Ah.  here  it  is' — and  he  read: — 

"Obstacle,  an  impediment." 

"That  is  a  worse  word  than  the  other.'  said  one  of  the 
little  boys. 

'Hut  listen  to  this.'  and  Agamemnon  continued:  "Im- 
pediment is  something  that  entangles  the  feet:  obstacle, 
something  that  stands  in  the  way;  obstruction,  something 
that  blocks  up  the  passage;  hindrance,  something  that  holds 
back.''  ' 

'The  trunk  is  all  of  these.'  said  Mr.   Peterkin  gloomily. 

'It  does  not  entangle  the  feet.'  said  Solomon  John,  'for 
it  can't  move'. 

T  wish  it  could.'  said  the  little  boys  together.' 

Tonight,   1   feel  most   nearly  akin  to  Solomon  .John 
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the  Solomon  John  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  book.  Hair 
rumpled,  eyebrows  forming  a  circumflex  accent,  pince  nez 
nervously  poised  on  his  nose,  he  sits  biting  a  quill.  He  is 
preparing  to  write  a  book.  For  the  Peterkin  family  try  to 
become  wise.  Books,  they  learn,  will  make  them  wise  and 
Solomon  John  is  writing  one. 

"But,"  says  Solomon  John,  "dipping  his  pen  into  his 
ink  and  holding  it  over  the  paper,  "I  have  nothing  to  say." 
There  he  sits  looking  at  his  blank  sheet  of  paper  as  I  do  now. 
We  needed  book  reviews.     Where  is  mv  book  review? 


THE  PETERKIN  PAPERS 

By  Lucretia  P.  Hale  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co. 


The  Peterkin  Papers-  is  written  by  one  of  our  most 
promising  young  authors,  Lucretia  P.  Hale — less  known 
but  not  less  gifted  than  her  celebrated  brother  Everett  E. 
Hale.  (In  their  serious  outlook  on  life  a  striking  family  re- 
semblance can  be  detected  between  those  two  first  cousins; 
Solomon  Joint  and  The  Man  without  a  Country) .  This  de- 
lightful book  holds  one  from  beginning  to  end.  Once  having 
picked  up  the  book  one  cannot  put  it  down.  One  notes  espe- 
cially Miss  Hale's  excellent  choice  of  words.  One  cannot 
overlook  her  keen  analysis  of  character,  especially  in  the  de- 
picting of  "the  Lady  From  Philadelphia"  who,  although 
never  actually  appearing,  dominates  the  sense.  The  plot 
moves  briskly  along  holding  the  reader  in  suspense.  What 
will  Mrs.  Peterkin  do  about  the  cup  of  coffee  into  which  she 
accidentally  put  salt?  Will  the  little  boys  with  india-rubber 
boots  be  disappointed  and  not  have  their  cocoa-nut  tree? 
Will — ?  Ah,  but  you  must  read  this  for  yourself  and  admit 
this  very  real  family  to  the  circle  of  your  truest  friends. 

A.  S.  M. 
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JALNA 
Bv  Mazo  de  la  Roche  Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  i(.)27 


The  critics  and  reviewers  have  been  unusually  generous 
with  their  praise  of  the  season's  fiction,  whose  crop  is  a  good- 
ly one.  But  o!'  the  writers  who.  for  the  first  time,  are  tast- 
ing fame,  none  is  more  praiseworthy  than  Mazo  de  la  Roche, 
whose  "Jalna"  is  the  latest  Atlantic  prize  novel.  Here  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  work,  a  hook  convincing,  substantial, 
glowing  with  life,  whose  characters  are  drawn  with  the  fine 
lines  of  an  etcher. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Whiteoaks  upon  their  Ontario 
estate.  Jalna.  a  tribal  roost,  self-centered  and  self-sufficient, 
looking  within  for  its  life;  it  is  the  story  of  this  family's 
struggles,  ambitions  and  disappointments.  The  Whiteoaks 
as  individuals  are  as  diverse  a  collection  of  individuals  as 
could  possibly  he  found;  as  a  family  they  are  a  complete- 
unit,  hound,  one  to  another  and  each  to  the  whole,  by  the 
strong  ties  of  a  fierce  clan  devotion  and  a  close  observance  of 
inherited  traditions  and  customs  from  Gran,  who  "foi 
years  had  been  straining  toward  the  celebration  of  her  one- 
hundredth  birthday",  down  to  little  Wake,  the  youngest 
member,  who  knew  what  he  wanted  and  how  to  get  it.  ("lie 
had  only  to  shut  his  exes  tightly  a  moment  and  repeat  to 
himself.  "()  how  terrible!  How  terrible!'  And  in  a  moment 
the  tears  would  come.") 

The  story  weaves  itself  about  characters  so  amazingly 
real,  so  intensely  alive,  that  one  feels  he  has  known  them  in- 
timately. There  are  the  brothers— Renny,  the  tribal  chief, 
heneath  whose  brusque  sternness  there  lurks  a  soul  highly 
sensitive,  a  tine  tenderness  found  in  none  of  the  others;  Eden, 
the  poet,  talented  hut  weak;  Piers,  son  of  the  soil,  passionate, 
impulsive,  or  sullen;  Fitch,  the  adolescent,  striving  to  find 
himself.  Nor  must  one  forget  Meg,  the  only  sister,  who  is 
mother  to  the  brood,  Meg,  "whose  mouth  was  both  sweet  and 
stubborn.  At  times  all  the  stubbornness  was  gone  from  its 
pretty  curves,  and  only  the  sweetness  was  left;  hut  often 
von  remembered  only  the  stubbornness,  there  seemed  never 
to  have  been  anv  sweetness."    She  and  Gran,  a  veritable  old 
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matriarch,  are  the  only  women  at  Jalna  until  Piers  and  Eden 
bring  their  wives  home.  Two  such  characters  as  Pheasant, 
an  illegitimate  child  from  the  village,  and  Alayne,  American 
and  decidedly  lovely,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  complicate 
the  story.  Personality  is  pitted  against  personality,  and  yet 
the  author  has  merged  them  into  a  relation  so  harmonious,  so 
natural,  that  one  cannot  help  but  feel  the  inevitability  of  the 
conclusion. 

Miss  de  la  Roche's  character  delineation  is  superb;  at 
times  her  descriptions  are  truly  lovely — "As  Alayne  moved 
slowly  down  the  lawn  the  first  sparkle  curled  about  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  of  hardwood  sticks  that  had  as  their  founda- 
tion a  great  chunk  of  resinous  pine.  A  column  of  smoke 
arose,  steady  and  dense,  and  then  was  dispersed  by  the  sud- 
den and  furious  blossoming  of  flowers  of  flame.  In  an  in- 
stant the  entire  scene  was  changed.  The  ravine  lay  a  caver- 
nous gulf  of  blackness,  while  the  branches  of  the  near-by 
trees  were  flung  out  in  fierce,  metallic  grandeur.  The  tor- 
ches in  the  summerhouse  became  mere  flickering  sparks;  the 
stars  were  blown  out  like  birthday  candles.  The  figures  of 
the  young  men  moving  about  the  bonfire  became  heroic ;  their 
monstrous  shadows  strove  together  upon  the  rich  tapestry  of 
the  evergreens.  The  air  was  full  of  music,  of  voices,  of  the 
crackling  of  flames." 

The  book  is  genuine,  spontaneous,  vigourous,  written  in 
a  style  intimate  and  lucid.  He  who  loved  Sanger's  Circus 
will  find  no  less  delight  in  the  Whiteoaks. 

Patty  Wood  1930 


A  GOOD  WOMAN 

Bv  Louis  Bkomfield  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1927 


Since  his  success  in  The  Green  Bat/  Tree,  Mr.  Bromfield 
has  failed  to  sustain  his  original  excellence.  Bv  the  time  one 
finishes  this  fourth  part  of  the  tetralogy  to  which  he  gives  the 
general  title  Escape,  one  feels  that  his  point  would  be  better 
made  if  it  were  not  forced  to  such  lengths.  We  know  too 
well  that  the  book  will  end  on  the  note  of  futility,  and  that 
this  takes  the  form  of  suicide  is  only  evidence  that  Mr.  Brom- 
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field  is  turning  more  and  more  to  sensationalism  to  reiterate 
his  point  without  inculcating  boredom. 

Taken  as  a  separate  novel,  however,  ./  (wood  Woman  is 
better  than  the  majority  of  its  contemporaries.  Bromfield's 
vivid,  if  sometimes  inaccurate,  style  lends  itself  equally  well 
to  the  African  /jungle  and  the  middle-western  "Town",  as 
he  records  Philip's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  the  dom- 
inance of  his  mother,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  she 
surrounds  him.  Most  of  the  characters  are  convincing;  it 
Philip  himself  seems  less  so  than  the  others,  it  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  his  unstahle,  aimless  temperament,  to  draw  which 
sharply  would  be  to  draw  it  falsely. 

Had  Mr.  Bromfield  dealt  with  a  more  ordinary  plot, 
since  after  all  his  characters  are  types  to  be  seen  in  any  com- 
munity, his  underlying  idea  might  have  impressed  us  more 
deeply.  But  African  virgins  and  itinerant  bigamists  are  so 
removed  from  the  experience  of  most  of  his  readers  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  take  the  lesson  involved  to  themselves,  as  he 
obviously  intends  that  they  should.  Mr.  Bromfield  is  a  suf- 
ficiently facile  writer  to  have  been  able  to  create  something 
better  on  the  same  theme. 

Marian  Shultz  1928 
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"  |>-r|OU  are  late,  I'm  afraid  the  tea  will  be  cold,"  he  said 
ferl  simply  as  he  opened  the  door  and  smiled  at  them. 
^£3  There  was  no  reproof  in  his  words.  He  wasn't  in 
the  least  annoyed  at  them,  nor  was  he  trying  in  any  way  to 
put  them  at  their  ease.  He  just  smiled  in  his  sweet  and 
completely  friendly  way  and  told  them  that  they  were  late. 
Their  apologies  would  have  seemed  unnecessary  to  him  so 
they  left  their  coats  on  the  chair  by  the  door  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  table  where  three  cups  sat  around  the  tea  cosy. 
"Now  Jennifer  pour  the  tea  and  Joan  sit  here,  and  when 
she  is  finished  Jennifer  can  sit  on  the  other  side."  And  he  sat 
down  in  the  leather  chair  before  the  ugly  black  stove  with 
the  gravity  clock  which  he  had  explained  to  them  on  their 
first  visit.  Joan  had  followed  his  remarks  clearly  and  made 
an  intelligent  comment  when  he  was  done,  but  Jennifer,  who 
was  inacurate,  had  been  left  far  behind.  He  had  been  proud 
of  Joan,  but  he  smiled  affectionately  at  Jennifer  and  patted 
her  cheek.  Ever  since  then  Jennifer  was  allowed  to  pour 
the  tea. 

After  tea  was  poured  out  and  the  sweet  biscuits  passed, 
they  sat  one  on  either  side  of  him  while  he  showed  them  the 
new  soap-stone  mandarin  which  they  had  been  invited  to 
see,  and  pointed  out  the  minute  and  delicate  carving  on  his 
robes.  He  told  them  about  its  history  and  the  traditions  and 
legends  connected  with  it.  His  tea  grew  cold  and  Joan  and 
Jennifer  had  finished  theirs.  The  more  interested  he  grew 
the  more  involved  his  sentences  became.     Jennifer  stopped 
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listening  and  sat  back  in  her  chair,  loving  him.  She  longed 
to  do  something  to  the  ugly,  uncoordinated  room,  with  its 
rare  piece  of  porcelain,  beautiful  books,  horrible  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings,  ill-assorted  furniture,  little  bronze  Venus 
and  strange  black  stove.  But  she  knew  its  value — and  loved 
it,  loving  him.     She  touched  his  arm. 

"Drink  your  tea  and  let  me  give  you  some  more."  Con- 
versation was  suspended  while  Jennifer  poured  out  the  sec- 
ond cups  of  tea,  passed  the  biscuits  again  and  lit  the  incense 
under  the  open-mouthed  Budda.  They  drank  their  tea  in 
comparative  silence,  then  he  showed  them  a  book  on  Hunt- 
ing in  Africa  which  had  been  written  by  a  friend  of  his.  He 
talked  to  them  about  it  and  told  them  some  of  the  stories 
which  the  author  had  told  him.  Then  he  went  into  the  other 
room  and  brought  out  a  photograph  of  the  grave  of  Con- 
fucius. He  told  them  about  it,  his  sentences  becoming  in- 
volved again  and  hard  to  follow,  but  never  obscure,  never 
mixed.  Joan  and  Jennifer  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
smoothness  and  firmness  to  the  quality  of  his  thinking,  and 
when  they  didn't  understand  they  just  listened,  absorbing 
more  from  the  excellence  of  his  mind  and  the  feeling  that  he 
gave  them  of  an  unlimited  range  of  understanding  than  they 
could  from  his  learned  remarks  on  Chinese  religion.  Often 
they  had  listened  thus;  not  really  comprehending  the  facts 
he  told  them,  but  with  loving  reverence  for  his  rare,  mellow 
personality,  and  amazement  at  the  wealth  of  things  he  knew. 

Joan  and  Jennifer  looked  at  the  gravity  clock,  then  at 
each  other.    Jennifer  took  his  hand. 

"I'm  so  sorry — we  have  to  go  in  just  a  few  minutes." 

They  picked  up  the  tea  things  and  followed  him  into 
the  kitchen.  With  the  lucidity  with  which  he  attended  to 
practical  details  he  told  them,  "Now  I'll  wash  and  you  two 
dry."  They  tied  a  blue  gingham  apron  around  him  and 
Jennifer  kissed  his  ear.  He  smiled  and  shook  his  head  at 
Joan,  "Isn't  she  a  dreadful  flirt!"  but  he  kept  on  smiling. 

When  the  dishes  were  put  away  in  the  corner  cupboard 
Joan  and  Jennifer  put  on  their  coats  and  turned  to  say  good- 
bye. He  took  their  hands  and  smiled  at  them  with  great 
gentleness.  He  told  Joan  that  he  would  ask  her  to  come 
next  time  he  had  anything  interesting  to  show  her,  and  when 
Jennifer  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed  good-bye  he  laughed 
his  astonishingly  deep  laugh,  shook  his  head  and  said: 
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"No,  my  dear.  You  want  me  to  kiss  you,  bill  I  won't. 
\nt  until  you  graduate." 

She  blew  him  a  kiss  from  the  hall  as  he  stood  in  the  door- 
way smiling  and  shaking  his  finger  at  her.    As  they  went  nut 

into  the  blue  winter  evening  they  heard  his  door  shut  and 
they  smiled. 

"Isn't  he  a  darling!"  they  said. 


BRIGHT  JOURNEY 
Helen  R.  Noyes 

Staircases  of  bright  stars  I  walk  to-night 
Upward  and  down — and  I  have  pulled  the  moon 
Out  of  its  place  to  serve  me  as  a  lantern. 
Downward  and  up  to-night  I  walk  keen  stars. 
Darkness  lies  near  me  in  thick  trembling  folds, 
But  I  hold  up  the  moon,  and  let  it  shiver. 
Laughter  goes  on  before  me,  shouting  high 
Into  the  black- winged  wind  that  tears  the  darkness. 
Echoes  like  sobs  behind  me  die — and  die — . 
Upward  and  down  I  go,  hold  high  my  lantern, 
And  follow  laughter  up  the  way  of  stars. 
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YOUR  OLD  MEN  SHALL  DREAM  DREAMS 
AXD  YOUR  YOUNG  MEN  SHALL  SEE  VISIONS 

E.  W.  X. 


a  RAIN-BIRD'S  notes  were  sifting  in  silver  waves 
through  the  dull  air,  when  Evan  Blackstone  set  out 
WSSm  from  Kamalish  to  the  railroad.  He  shivered  as  he 
settled  himself  on  the  steep  narrow  back  of  Pansy,  his 
mauve-brown  donkey.  The  rains  would  be  upon  the  coun- 
try soon,  perhaps  before  he  reached  the  coast.  Good  to  miss 
two  months  retirement  in  the  dark  odorous  hut  which  for 
ten  years  had  been  his  home.  Life  in  the  mountains  of 
Korea  was  existence,  nothing  more,  for  much  of  the  year; 
cattle  to  pasture  on  the  meadows  by  the  river,  a  meagre 
crop  of  corn  to  nurse  in  the  cleared  levels,  natives  to  excuse 
from  the  day's  work  whenever  there  was  an  evil  omen — a 
tree  fallen  or  a  calf  born  dead.  He  could  hear  their  tight 
drums  thudding  in  the  forest  around  a  smoking  altar.  He 
had  never  grown  to  love  the  work  or  to  be  at  one  with  the 
workers.  Too  old  now.  Wandering  ages  a  man  before  his 
time.  It  was  almost  too  much  of  an  effort  to  look  back  at 
the  plantation,  but  he  had  reached  the  turn  of  the  road  and 
a  ceremony  of  years  was  not  to  be  omitted.  Xot  the  last 
time,  surely.  He  jerkey  the  donkey  to  a  stand-still  and 
twisted  half  way  about  in  the  saddle. 

The  path  he  had  followed — it  was  too  overgrown  to 
call  a  road — vanished  behind  him  in  a  mass  of  foliage,  deli- 
cate jointed  bamboo  with  its  fluttering  of  long  leaves,  vines 
everywhere  clinging  relentlessly  to  the  stems  they  sucked 
with  tiny  padlike  fingers.  Like  that  path  of  Job's,  "which 
no  fowl  knoweth  and  which  the  eye  of  the  vulture  hath  not 
seen."  There  it  rose  again,  back  across  the  black  river,  wind- 
ing through  the  meadow,  over  two  terraces  to  the  cluster  of 
buildings.  Smoke  wound  up  from  one  of  them;  he  must 
have  forgotten  to  extinguish  his  fire — the  natives  would  be 
still  asleep,  dreaming  heavy  dreams.    He  looked  it  over  im- 
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passively,  then  turned  and  urged  bis  donkey  on.  It  must 
be  age  tbat  made  his  heart  so  calm.  Partings  had  used  to 
bold  a  delicious  ache.  Sentimentality— did  one  lose  that 
with  age?     What  price  equanimity,  then? 

Was  it  equanimity  or  dullness,  he  wondered.  Life  used 
to  be  worth  so  much.  What  of  the  wine  that  now  but  filmed 
the  bottom  of  life's  cup  ?  It  had  been  sweet  and  tart,  burn- 
ing his  throat.  Age,  that  was  it,  and  now  the  dregs  of  the 
draught  clung  wry  and  bitter  to  his  tongue.  Better  if  he 
had  sipped  more  deliberately  and  thrown  the  cup  away.  It 
would  have  splintered  into  tinkling  fragments  like  the 
streamlet  which  flowed  beside  the  doorstep.  Strange,  too, 
how  he  had  used  to  thrill  to  the  murmuring  run  of  brooks. 
That  icy  drip  of  water  in  the  shrine  in  the  Basque  country — 
imagine  worshipping  a  thread  of  black  water  on  a  rock,  kiss- 
ing it  with  all  the  gratitude  of  parched  lips !  That  was  long 
ago  when  worship  had  been  possible  for  Evan  Blackstone. 
Xow — 

The  pathway  had  run  down  to  a  jungled  plateau  and 
ambled  along  placidly.  Evan's  thin  old  legs  relaxed  their 
grip  on  the  saddle  and  he  sat  more  easily.  Thoughts  came 
and  passed  like  the  interminable  tree  trunks,  a  steady  unim- 
passioned  multitude.  Pictures  crowded  one  another  slowly 
into  his  mind  and  out  again.  All  that  he  had  been,  all  he 
had  seen,  all  he  was  about  to  see.  The  rigid  outline,  of 
fjords  against  a  steel  blue  sky  and  a  flecked  sea;  handling 
the  cold  smooth  bodies  of  salmon  with  stiff  hands ;  fires,  in 
stout  brick  ovens  of  Finland  and  on  the  dun-coloured  steppes 
of  Iran;  creaking  ships  and  rolling  caravans,  bazaars  and 
battles  and  incensed  cathedrals;  such  things  had  made  ro- 
mance when  he  was  young;  now,  only  more  weariness! 
Fifty  years  of  a  strong  man's  life  to  end  in  weariness!  Fifty 
years,  and  lassitude  their  sum!  What  would  become  of  the 
world  if  all  men  lived  as  he  had  lived,  drifting  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  busy  west  to  the  languid  east,  divorced 
from  all  bonds  of  human  society,  love  and  service?  Queer 
how  traveling  made  a  man  think.  He  had  never  quite  real- 
ized how  wasted  his  life  had  been. 

It  would  hurt  to  go  back  to  London,  where  he  might 
always  have  stayed,  if  he  had  only  known.  He  wondered 
if  he  would  have  courage  to  go  to  the  beloved  library,  to  the 
hospital  where  he  had  worked.    Could  he  bear  the  cool  cvlin- 
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der  of  a  thermometer  in  his  fingers  again,  or  the  dull  feel 
of  old  medical  books  under  his  fist?  But  he  had  forgotten. 
Evan  Blackstone  would  be  a  stranger  to  the  classroom  and 
the  clinic.  New  groups  of  young  white-coated  doctors 
would  be  analysing  the  blue  record  slips.  He  was  old,  too 
old  to  work,  too  old  to  achieve. 

Yet  what  a  temptation  to  imagine  himself  influential 
in  London  now!  "Dr.  Blackstone,  Sir  John  Dudley  would 
like  you  to  show  him  the  baby  ward."  "Dr.  Blackstone, 
could  you  confer  with  Dr.  Adams  over  that  insulin  treat- 
ment?" "You  will  want  the  best  advice  in  the  country. 
Why  not  consult  Dr.  Evan  Blackstone?" 

He  would  have  married,  too.  Margaret  Oliver,  per- 
haps. She  would  make  a  charming  doctor's  wife,  in  trim 
grey  clothes.  They  would  have  had  a  home  out  in  Rox- 
brough  Park,  a  roomy  white  house,  with  a  yew-tree  hedge 
and  flowering  shrubs  in  pots  on  the  brick  threshold.  When 
he  came  home  from  the  club  or  the  hospital  he  would  bring 
toffee  to  the  children;  children  in  navy  reefers  with  brass 
buttons ;  the  little  boys  would  wear  long  white  trousers  and 
roll  up  their  middie  sleeves  to  sail  boats.  "Mine  goes  fast- 
est! The  Duke  of  York  christened  it  with  a  bottle.  Let's 
pretend  that  big  stick  is  a  submarine.  Boom!  I  torpedoed 
her!"  Real  British  children,  to  go  to  Eton  and  Oxford. 
The  girls  could  go  to  Oxford  too,  nowadays,  or  to  Blatch- 
ford,  where  Margaret  had  gone.  They  would  have  been 
proud  of  their  father.  "Papa's  got  a  white  mustache  and  a 
Victoria  Cross  the  king  gave  him.  That  was  in  the  war. 
He  saved  sodjers'  lives.  Jim  and  I  are  going  to  be  doctors 
too,  when  we  are  big."  Gad,  but  life  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent .  .  .  When  the  silver  cord  was  loosed  he  would  at 
least  have  left  a  portrait  on  the  mantel,  a  shelf  of  books 
marked  with  a  brass  plate.  The  whole  medical  school  would 
come  to  the  funeral  at  Lounsbrough  Terrace  Cemetery. 
There  would  be  a  tall  white  monument  on  which  Margaret 
would  lay  wreaths  of  dark  shiny  leaves.  What  a  dream! — 
And  it  might  have  been  reality! 

Evan  Blackstone  pulled  up  on  the  reins  and  dismount- 
ed. His  head  was  hot  with  a  new  emotion — regret — shame 
— what  was  it?  And  his  mouth  was  dry  and  bitter.  He 
looped  the  reins  about  a  branch,  and  pulled  a  small  parcel 
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out  of  the  saddlebag.  Leaning  on  a  cool  hank  of  heavy 
grasses,  he  ate  some  pieces  of  hard  crumbling  corn  cake,  and 

drank  cold  tea  out  of  his  canteen  hoi  tic.  Tea  would  be  hot 
and  clear  in  the  London  shops:  thick  cream  from  green 
English  farmsteads,  crusty  scones  with  fresh  butter  and 
hitter  marmalade.  England  was  the  place  to  grow  old  com- 
fortably. Most  of  the  population  would  be  his  contempor- 
aries. Evan  closed  his  eyes  in  a  keener  anticipation  than  he 
had  known  for  years,  and  his  greying  head  leaned  against 
the  soft  grass.  A  dim  shadow  passed  over  him  as  the  ghost 
of  a  cloud  rides  over  the  hills,  and  the  memories  of  his  wand- 
erings seemed  to  drift  away  from  him,  lifting  the  weight 
and  weariness  at  his  heart. 

n 

He  heard  a  bell  shrill  through  the  library  and  a  hum  of 
voices  as  the  doors  of  the  lecture  hall  opened.  The  foot- 
steps and  scattering  conversation  of  the  students  echoed 
along  a  vaulted  corridor  and  melted  away  into  silence  again. 

A  young  man  leaning  over  one  of  the  tables  sat  up  in- 
voluntarily and  then  settled  his  elbows  once  more  against 
the  polished  oaken  table.  ''One  more  hour  at  preventatives 
— and  then  the  damn  clinic.  My  God,  what  a  life!"  His 
eyes  wandered  listlessly  down  the  closely  printed  page  and 
the  hand  that  rested  on  the  open  notebook  copied  down  head- 
ings mechanically.  "What's  the  use  of  medicine,  anyway?" 
The  youth  shut  his  book  impatiently  and  laid  his  head  on 
his  wide-spread  elbows  with  an  air  of  unutterable  weariness. 
"Damned  if  I  can  stick  it  much  longer.  Fancy  perform- 
ing operations  and  writing  out  prescriptions  every  day  in 
the  year!  Life  wouldn't  mean  a  thing  but  babies  to  be 
brought  into  the  world  when  there  are  too  many  of  them 
already.  Or  sick  wrecks  of  people  to  save  when  they  ought 
to  be  let  die.  Medicine  indeed!  Runs  right  contrary  to  the 
law  of  natural  selection!  Out  in  China,  now,  where  they 
let  them  die  off — out  in  China — "  the  tone  of  his  thoughts 
softened  at  the  word.  "China — God.  how  I'd  like  to  go 
there.  Not  missionarying  (let  them  believe  what  nature 
inclines  them  to)  but — just  wandering.  Pole  the  Yangtse 
on  a  raft  or  maybe  float  down  her  in  a  junk!  Think  of 
those  old  temple  steps  and  sacred  caves  just  waiting  to  be 
explored,  and  me  stuck  in  this  damned  medicine!     Can't 
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even  go  out  to  Canada  for  a  holiday  until  my  internship's 
over.  No  let-up — that's  the  ghastly  thing.  Six  years,  two 
interning,  then  practise,  hot  shot,  before  you  forget."  Evan's 
long  brown  hands  twisted  impatiently.  "Look  at  fellows 
like  Jack  Wynne.  Off  to  the  Alhambra  for  a  holiday  and 
gets  a  notion  to  take  ship  for  the  Indies.  Meets  a  brown- 
skinned  beauty  to  charm  a  week  or  so,  then  picks  up  a  tramp 
steamer  for  the  Suez  and  no  harm  done.  I  suppose  I've  got 
to  get  me  someone  to  keep  house  and  mend  my  socks  for 
ever  and  aye.  Even  Marg  Oliver — she'll  get  old  and  wear 
pince-nez  and  ask  the  Earl  of  Ware  to  tea.  And  brats  to 
fool  with,  play  ride-a-cock-horse  and  tuck  them  to  bed  and 
all  that  rot.  A  man  can't  be  a  man  in  England  and  I  want 
to  get  out.  .  .  A  country  for  old  ladies,  that's  what  it  is. 
Tea  and  lavender  shawls  and  eternal  rain. 

'Wear  your  rubbers,  Evan,  and  be  home  early.' 
'Do  my  best,  motherdy.     Any  errands  in  London?' 
'Oh,  if  you  would  buy  a  half  a  pound  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger—' 

"Send  her  half  a  ton  if  I  ever  could  get  to  Jamaica. 
Ships  and  the  running  tide  and  all  the  seven  seas  to  cross! 
Not  under  the  British  flag  either.  Patriotism  is  mere  organ- 
ized ego.  .  .  A  citizen  of  the  world,  for  me.  I'm  tired  of 
being  a  citizen  of  London  and  grassy  little  Roxbrough  Park. 
White  gates  and  lilac  bushes!  What  dull  lives  they  re- 
present.   I  think  Mother  would  die  if  the  lilacs  didn't  bloom. 

'Your  father  planted  them  when  we  were  married, 
Evan,  and  I  think  they're  lovely.  I  should  think  you'd  be 
proud  to  take  some  to  Margaret  instead  of  those  expensive 
roses.  Margaret's  a  sweet  sensible  girl,  I'm  sure  she  doesn't 
approve  of  your  queer  ideas,' 

Damn  Margaret.  Marriage  is  an  expectation  of  things 
not  hoped  for,  right  enough.  One  woman  and  one  white 
house  in  a  London  suburb  when  all  the  world's  right  out 
there  waiting  with  adventure  and  beautiful  women  at  every 
turn.  Spain,  and  the  triple  turrets  of  Castile ;  Tunis  and  her 
white-robed  crowds ;  Bagdad  with  its  brilliant  bazaars.  Just 
to  be  absorbed,  doff  my  identity,  melt  into  the  crowd  and 
never  come  back!  I'll  learn  all  the  languages  and  the  cus- 
toms and  the  secrets.  I'll  worship  with  the  Hindus  and  the 
kneeling  Mohammedans.    Maybe  I'll  dig  out  old  cities  near 
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Babylon  and  Nineveh.  And  always  just  drift  with  the  cur- 
rent and  let  Fortune  map  out  my  route  with  her  fickle  fin- 
gers!    When  EVe  seen  and  done  all  I  want  to,  I  can  find  me 

a  little  coast  town  or  a  village  in  the  stcppeland.  and  stop 
till  1  die;  watch  other  people  live  and  think  about  what  I've 
seen.  . 

"You  can't  find  the  secret  of  life  in  a  test-tube  and  its 
meaning  doesn't  show7  up  under  a  microscope.  Live  it,  free 
from  all  the  conventions  and  ties  and  duties,  live  it  among 
all  the  peoples  in  the  world  suffer  and  enjoy;  then  you'll 
know  what  it's  all  about.  The  meaning  of  life — Gad,  but 
I  think  I  will  cut  loose  and  find  it  out.  The  meaning  of 
life—" 

III 

A  shrill  sound  broke  into  his  revery.  Evan  Blackstone 
staggered  to  his  feet.  Clinic  and  hours  of  weighing  babies! 
God — where  was  he?  A  donkey  and  a  jungle!  .  .  Oh  yes, 
he  was  going  to  the  seacoast  to  take  ship  for  London!  He 
had  been  asleep — it  was  nearly  sundown.  The  railroad 
was  too  distant  to  reach  before  dark.  He  would  have  to 
camp  on  the  trail.  But  what  did  it  matter?  One  day — 
fifty  years.  The  railroad  or  Shanghai  or  London?  Life 
was  the  same  anywrhere,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  traveling 
from  place  to  place.  Live  and  die  and  moulder  in  this  spot 
as  wrell  as  any  other.  The  meaning  of  life?  Vanity,  and  a 
striving  after  wind!  "Up  Pansy,  Kamalish  for  us."  Evan 
Blackstone  managed  a  wan  smile  as  he  settled  himself  in 
the  saddle. 
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THE  FIFTH  DAY 

Ruth  Chaplin 


m 


ARY  opened  her  eyes.  What  was  wrong?  Xothing, 
really,  but  that  something  which  all  night  had  been 
pounding,  stirring,  revolting  within  her  half-conscious 
brain  was  still  there,  trying  to  get  out.  What  was  it?  She 
stretched  and  rolled  over  on  her  side  facing  the  window. 
What  was  it;  what  was  it?  Her  eyes  opened  wider — To- 
day— of  course — that  was  it.  Something  was  happening  to- 
day. Bill  was  coming.  "Today,"  said  the  sun,  "today." 
hissed  the  steam  in  the  radiator,  "Today"  said  Mary  bound- 
ing out  of  bed  and  across  the  room. 

Standing  on  the  station  platform,  she  braced  herself 
against  an  iron  post  to  avoid  being  hit  by  the  gateman's  arm 
as  he  jerked  off  directions  to  those  who  pressed  about  him. 
"Like  a  lighthouse,  firm  against  the  oncoming  breakers." 
Why  had  she  thought  of  a  lighthouse?  Lighthouses — oh  yes. 
There  had  been  something  in  Bill's  letter  about  them.  He 
had  been  speaking  of  that  summer  they  had  spent  together 
at  the  little  New  England  fishing  village.  She  could  herself 
remember  that  last  walk  over  the  cliffs.  It  was  grey  and 
cold.  All  day  the  sun  had  been  hidden  at  intervals  by  scud- 
ding clouds  and  at  times  a  great,  compact  mass  of  them  com- 
pletely covered  it.  It  had  gone  out  of  sight  just  as  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  cliff  where  the  salty  wind  blew  in  their 
faces.  All  the  red  and  green  roofs  which  dotted  the  islands 
across  the  bay  were  swallowed  up  in  a  dark  irregular  ridge. 
At  the  far  end  of  this  ridge,  just  where  it  seemed  to  join 
the  open  sea  in  an  unbroken  line  stood  a  lighthouse.  She 
could  still  see  it.  It  seemed  resting  on  the  ocean  itself — its 
clear  whiteness  standing  out  in  sharp  relief  against  the 
gloomy  horizon  as  if  placed  there  by  the  accurate  brush  of 
Velazquez.  How  silly  to  compare  that  man  to  that  light- 
house. 

It  seemed,  on  thinking  back  that  everything  had  gone 
in  fives.     "Five  days,"  Bill's  letter  had  said — the  days  had 
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been  reduced  to  five  hours  and  now   it  was  five  miuutes.    It 
happened  to  be  a  six-ten  train  though.    It  seemed  a  shame — 

it  spoiled  the  pattern. 

The  gateman  had  moved  on  to  the  next  track  and  she 
edged  away  from  the  side  of  the  opening  and  walked  hack 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  news-stand.  She  watched  the  al- 
most endless  procession  of  persons  who  halted  only  long 
enough  to  reach  for  a  paper  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
dropped  the  requisite  number  of  pennies  into  the  box.  If 
they  didn't  rush  by  so  fast,  it  would  be  amusing  to  see  if 
their  faces  matched  their  taste  in  newspapers.  Imagine  hav- 
ing a  Boston  American  face!  A  man  with  a  shiney  leather 
brief  case  stopped  before  the  stand.  Bill  had  had  an  over- 
coat like  that  when  he  went  away.  She  supposed  he  had  a 
new  one  now.  He  had  spoken  of  getting  new  togs  before 
going  to  Italy.  This  man  had  an  Evening  Transcript  face 
she  decided,  and  she  wras  right. 

The  train  came  thundering  in,  its  steam  snorting  forth 
in  a  column,  pearly  white  against  the  grimy  archways.  Mary 
was  carried  along  in  the  throng  of  commuters  who  surged 
through  the  gates.  Baggage  trucks  trundled  monotonously 
by  and  porters  began  to  rush  to  and  fro,  their  caps  making 
little  reel  dots  in  the  crowd  like  bell  buoys  in  a  channel.  Mary 
began  to  laugh.  Another  masterly  comparison,  but  she 
couldn't  expect  to  be  logical  with  Bill  somewhere  in  that 
crowd  coming  toward  her.  More  people  poured  through  the 
gate  and  down  the  long  alley  between  the  trains;  tall  men, 
short  women,  fur  clad  girls,  slim  youths,  hat-boxes,  gun 
cases,  patent-leather  suitcases  and  battered  kit  bags — all 
merging  into  others  of  their  kind  that  came  from  the  op- 
posite side.  Mary  standing  on  tiptoe,  her  back  braced 
against  an  empty  baggage  truck,  turned  her  head  this 
way  and  that  trying  to  see  everything  at  once.  Xow  and 
then  her  face  lighted  up.  That  grey  hat  swinging  along 
above  that  tan  and  blue  satin  one — grey  tweed  shoulders  too. 
He  passed  on  the  other  side  of  a  pile  of  crates  and  was  lost 
from  sight. 

Ten  minutes  passed  and  even  in  that  short  time  the 
crowd  had  grown  less.  The  first  rush  was  over.  The  train 
had  ceased  its  panting  to  become  a  strangely  passive  mon- 
ster. Mary  stopped  gazing  about  and  stared  hard  at  the 
rapidly  thinning  line  coming  from  the  train.      The  wind 
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blew  her  scarf  in  her  eyes  and  some  one  stepped  on  her  toe. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her  hand  and  took  one 
more  look.  The  eager  smile  of  welcome  seemed  frozen  on 
her  face.  The  wind,  whose  force  had  been  somewhat  brok- 
en off  by  the  crowd  swept  across  her  with  full  vigor.  She 
shivered  in  her  cloth  coat.  Presently  she  found  herself  walk- 
ing towards  the  waiting  room.  She  passed  a  group  of  keen- 
eyed  youths  who  ogled  her  in  answer  to  that  simper  in  which 
her  face  seemed  to  be  set. 

She  sat  down  on  a  bench  facing  the  door.  He 
wouldn't  go  in  one  of  the  smaller  waiting  rooms.  This  was 
the  place — as  well  as  she  could  remember — where  they  had 
always  met.  They  had  sat  here  and  talked  a  few  minutes 
before  he  went  away  this  time.  She  had  wanted  to  see  him 
sail  but,  at  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Tingley  had  changed  his 
mind  about  her  leave  of  absence. 

Ten  more  minutes  passed.  Mary  straightened  her 
shoulders,  drew  her  hands  from  her  pockets  and  gazed 
around  contemplatively.  Through  a  side  door  she  could 
see  into  the  dining  room.  An  old  workman  sat  on  a  stool 
having  doughnuts  and  coffee.  Six  doughnuts,  at  least — a 
pile  of  sugared  brown  shapes.  He  cut  each  one  with  his 
knife;  sometimes  spearing  with  it  a  refractory  piece  that 
threatened  to  bound  off  the  plate  on  to  the  floor. 

She  turned  her  face  away.  Her  bag,  by  the  sudden 
movement,  started  to  slip  from  her  lap.  As  she  caught  it  she 
looked  down  at  her  hands.  She  needed  some  new  gloves. 
Those  grey  ones  were  getting  shabby.  Perhaps  some  new 
ones,  with  a  blue  scarf.  Not  too  lavish,  my  dear,  didn't  Biill 
write  something  about  being  broke — there  was  that  woman 
in  the  tan  and  blue  hat — she  had  come  down  the  platform. 
An  old  man  tottered  along  and  eased  himself  into  the  seat 
beside  her  on  the  bench.  It  was  time  to  go  home.  She  rose, 
striding  across  the  station,  across  the  street  and  doAvn  the 
steps  to  the  subway.  Her  coin  jingled  in  the  box,  the  gate 
turned  and  she  found  herself  boarding  the  smelly,  crowded 
train. 

She  was  in  the  front  of  the  car.  She  leaned  her  head 
against  the  window  casing.  The  air  from  the  open  half  of 
the  door  above  blew  across  her  hot  forehead.  Through  her 
half-closed  eyes  she  saw  heads  bobbing  about  while  the  crash 
and  squeak  of  the  rails,  the  murmur  of  voices  was  like  the 
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roar  of  the  sea.     The  sea  and  heads  bobbing!      She  sat    up 

and  stared  around,  looking  frightened  and  bewildered.    He 
hadn't  come.    1  > 1 1 1  his  letter  had  said  five  days.    Today  was 

the  fifth  day  and  she  had  just  been  to  meet  the  five  no.  the 
six-ten  train.  Horrible,  those  fives.  Why  was  she  going 
home?  She  should  have  waited  of  course.  But  she  had 
ited  two  years.  She  was  tired  of  waiting,  waiting,  al- 
ways waiting.  Old  Tingley  had  made  her  wait  that  very 
morning.  She  had  been  trying  to  get  his  old  work  out  on 
time.  Had  he  let  her  off  when  Bill  sailed  for  England  two 
years  ago?  Had  he  let  her  go  a  minute  earlier  the  day  Bill 
was  to  come  back?  She  could  see  his  bulgy  eyes  and  the 
triangle  of  pink  flesh  that  showed  between  the  points  of  his 
high,  standing  collar.  Probably  his  wife  wore  a  blue  and 
tan  hat. 

She  began  to  laugh.  It  might  have  been  the  thought  of 
Mrs.  Tingley  in  a  blue  and  tan  hat,  but  she  began  to  feel 
calmer  anyway.  All  the  bewildered  feeling  left  her.  She 
felt  as  she  had  in  the  morning  when  that  hammering  and 
buzzing  in  her  brain  had  stopped  because  she  knew  what 
had  made  it,  what  was  trying  to  get  out.  Poor  old  Bill. 
Instead  of  sitting  there  beside  her — although  they  might 
have  taken  a  taxi — with  his  long  legs  twined  around  his  bags, 
talking  and  talking  to  her,  he  was  probably  kicking  his  heels 
against  some  strange  station  bench  and  counting  the  minutes 
'till  the  next  train  left. 

The  train  swerved  around  a  curve  and  up  into  the  dim 
twilight  along  the  lamplit  streets.  Mary  tucked  her  scarf 
down  into  her  coat  more  snugly.  She  still  had  time  to  get 
those  new  gloves.  Wait  until  she  hurried  for  her  honorable 
employer  again.  When  Bill  came  they  would  both  steal  in 
his  house  some  night  and  put  an  end  to  that  pink  triangle 
and  bulging  eyes.    Just  wait. 

A  familiar  store  front  flashed  past.  Two  more  blocks 
to  go.  She  stood  up  and  made  her  swinging  way  to  the  door. 
It  opened  and  she  stepped  down.  The  door  rattled  to  and 
the  train  lurched  along.  She  was  alone  in  the  snowy  street. 
She  walked  slowly  up  the  hill,  hands  in  pockets,  to  the  wait- 
ing telegram. 
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ON  THE  HUMILIATING  EFFECTS  OF 

IMPROPER  FOOTWEAR 

F.  L.  S. 


O"" ]NE  would  not  suppose  that  one's  shoes  could  affect 
one's  conduct  to  any  great  degree,  yet  such  I  have 

I  found  to  be  the  case.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
one's  mood  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  one's  clothing — 
one  can  no  more  be  subtle  and  seductive  when  clad  in  a  gym- 
nasium costume  than  one  can  be  simple  and  demure  when  at- 
tired in  a  striking  creation  of  Patou,  all  glorious  velvet  and 
gold,  and  daringly  decollete.  Anyone  would  acknowledge 
the  relationship  between  clothing  and  deportment — it  is 
quite  obvious.  But  I  find  myself  confronted  with  a  more 
serious  problem. 

No  matter  how  well  clad  I  am  from  my  knees  up,  I  am 
acutely  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  dismay,  of  an  awkward  un- 
gainliness  which  seems  to  reside  in  my  feet,  and  to  emanate 
from  that  region,  gradually  paralyzing  the  whole  of  my  be- 
ing. I  have  diagnosed  this  strange  case  as  an  inferiority 
complex  of  the  feet.  It  seems  the  most  plausible,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  kindest  explanation.  And  it  is  my  footwear 
that  causes  it. 

Now  it  is  not  that  my  shoes  are  old  or  shabby  or  out  of 
style — for  they  are  none  of  these.  They  are  new,  trim,  well- 
kept,  hand-turned,  and  decidedly  in  style — if  you  like  that 
kind  of  style.  But  (and  perhaps  this  may  account  in  some 
way  for  their  peculiarity)  they  are  the  most  sensible  pair 
of  shoes  ever  turned  out  by  the  Arch  Preserver  Company. 
They  even  have  little  gadgets  inside  that  throw  your  feet 
in  just  the  correct  position  and  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  acquire  fallen  arches,  blisters,  callouses,  or  any 
other  of  the  horrible  ailments  that  beset  the  unwary.  Their 
lines,  instead  of  shortening  my  normally  long  foot,  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  point  at  the  heel  to  a  point  at  least  36  inches 
beyond,  and  so  contrives  to  give  the  appearance  that  my 
foot  is  continually  expanding.    What  is  worse,  the  toes  tap- 
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er,  not  decently,  to  a  respectable  point  in  the  middle,  but 
somehow,  manage  to  slant  from  the  outside  of  the  Bhoe  in- 
ward. SO  that,  when  1  walk.  I  seem  to  be  pigeon-toed.  And 
it  is  this  last  distresing  factor  that  has  unnerved  me.  As  I 
glance  down  at  my  feet  when  walking,  1  note  their  seeming 
tendency  to  tread  upon  one  another,  and  in  my  alarm  to  keep 
them  separated,  1  have  developed  a  most  peculiar  gait — a 
sort  of  nervous  shuffle  whereby  1  throw-  each  foot  out  in  a 
well-defined  gesture  of  defiance  and  then  retrieve  it  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  it  has  become  involved  with  the  other.  The 
result,  as  you  can  imagine,  is  a  most  amazing-  walk — quite 
distinctive,  and  decidedly  original. 

Hut  the  result  of  the  whole  thing  has  really  been 
disastrous.  1  find  myself  having  to  fight  desperately  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  humiliation  which  threatens  to  engulf  me — for  I 
am  becoming  sensitive  about  the  spectacle  I  must  afford  the 
public  gaze.  As  soon  as  I  enter  a  room,  no  matter  how  fault- 
lessly clad  I  am  otherwise,  I  immediately  become  acutely 
conscious  of  my  feet.  I  feel  that  every  eye  is  fastened  on 
them  in  derision,  and  I  can  sense  the  unspoken  question 
"Where  do  you  suppose  she  got  them?"  I  have  become 
humble  and  contrite  in  manner,  and  find  myself  adopting  a 
most  apologetic  air,  especially  when  anyone  looks  towards 
the  floor.  For  on  these  occasions  I  have  a  wild  urge  to 
shout,  "I  know  they're  awful,  only,  please,  let  me  explain — 

I  am  rapidly  becoming  the  victim  of  hallucinations  and 
delusions.  I  hear  people  laugh  and  see  them  point  and  stare 
when  there  is  no  one  around.  I  am  extremely  nervous.  If 
it  gets  much  worse  I  shall  have  to  do  something  drastic. 

I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  have  not  long  ago  discard- 
ed these  shoes  and  bought  a  pair  in  which  I  could  feel  and 
act  like  a  lady — at  least,  you  argue,  it  would  bring  me  peace 
of  mind.  Well,  I  could,  but  it  would  be  a  frank  admission 
of  my  inability  to  deal  with  the  situation — I  should  have  to 
admit  myself  helpless  before  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  want  to  stick 
this  thing  out  as  long  as  possible.  Just  lately  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  that  I  am  gradually  recovering  some  of  my  former 
self-possession  (although,  heaven  knows,  it  may  be  only  the 
first  symptom  of  self-assertion,  which,  the  psychologists  tell 
me.  is  indicative  of  a  complex  or  a  suppressed  desire;  but 
whether  the  suppressed  desire  is  to  take  the  shoes  off  and 
throw  them  away,  or  to  shine  them  up  and  flaunt  them  in 
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people's  faces,  they  do  not  say).  However,  I  feel  I  ought 
not  to  give  in  just  yet — it  would  be  too  much  of  a  blow  to 
my  pride,  too  much  an  evidence  of  lack  of  will  power.  Be- 
sides, think  of  the  moral  victory  if  I  should  succeed. 

But  things  can  not  go  on  much  longer  like  this.  I  have 
already  lost  all  the  poise  and  dignity  I  once  possessed.  One 
thing  is  clear  at  least — I  can  not  keep  both  my  shoes  and 
my  self-respect  (if  you  could  see  my  shoes  you  would  real- 
ize that ) .  One  of  them  must  go.  But  somehow  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  the  shoes — for  they  are  the  most  comfortable  pair  I 
have  ever  worn. 


THE  STRANGER 
Helen  R.  Xoyes 

She  moved  in  the  moonlight  like  the  shadow  of  a  shadow, 
Slim  she  was  and  white,  with  a  shadowy  grace. 

She  had  delicate  hands — like  a  wind  was  her  dark  hair, 
— And  a  small,  white,  moon-shadowed  face. 

She  smiled  in  the  moonlight,  and  her  hair  moved  darkly, 
Quietly  she  smiled,  and  never  said  a  word, 

Light  moved  in  her  eyes — such  seemed  to  me  her  smiling — 
Or  her  mouth  spread  wings  like  a  bird. 

She  turned  in  the  moonlight  and  a  breeze  stirred  somewhere, 
Coming  from  the  hillside  where  the  woods  were  wet. 

She  trembled-she  darkened-the  moon  shone  through  her — 
And  she  vanished  like  a  shadow  when  the  sun  is  set. 
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THE  ETERNAL  QUEST 

Elizabeth   Wheeleb 


|/^y|AST\Y()RD  from  Reims  across  the  green  valley  of 
[v^  Champagne,  lies  a  desolate  waste  known  as  Hill  108. 
MAIIjM  He  fore  the  war,  it  teas  a  hill:  now  it  is  a  vast  honey- 
com  )  of  chalk-white  craters.  In  the  offensive  of  1917,  some 
two  hundred  mines  were  set  under  this  hill.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  Nature,  the  healer,  had  left  untouched  this 
ghastly  battlefield.  Bits  of  rusty,  half-buried  barbed  wire 
pricked  the  chalky  slopes  and  hollows.  Xo  green  thing  was 
visible  anywhere  across  that  barren  height;  grass  and  trees 
had  died  with  the  men  that  fell  there.  A  curse  lay  upon  the 
place.  Xo  plant  would  grow.  Alone,  out  of  the  deathly 
whiteness,  blazed  scarlet  poppies,  like  great  drops  of  blood. 
They  did  not  seem  like  living  things;  they  were,  rather,  un- 
earthly witnesses  of  the  dead,  "lest  we  forget."  Here,  at 
least,  one  remembered.  The  huge  crater  at  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  a  full  hundred  yards  from  rim  to  rim,  was  the  common 
tomb  of  seven  hundred  poilus,  who  by  the  explosion  of  a 
single  mine,  had  been  blown  to  glory. 

At  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place,  an  inevitable  ques- 
tion challenges  one's  mind,  and  haunts  like  a  ghost  till  it  is 
answered:  What  is  the  purpose  governing  the  Mind  of  the 
Universe?  The  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  permits  nation 
to  lift  up  sword  against  nation.  He  tolerates  all  the  hideous 
atrocities  of  war;  He  lets  pass  the  hangers-on  that  slink  in 
its  wake — massacre,  rapine,  pestilence  and  starvation.  Un- 
protesting,  He  watches  men  die  in  agony  on  a  battlefield 
lighted  only  by  the  flare  of  bursting  shells.  How,  then,  can 
His  purpose  be  good? 

The  atheist,  of  course,  holds  that  there  is  no  purpose. 
The  seven  hundred  poilus  blown  to  bits  on  Hill  108  were 
themselves  the  result  of  blind  chance,  the  hazardous  slinging 
together  and  grouping  of  electrons  and  protons  that  made 
them  men.  Their  sacrifice  was  glorious,  but  to  no  ultimate 
avail.     They  were  "comrades  in  doom  with  no  Friend  but 
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each  other."  Their  death  was  a  splendid  heritage  left  to  the 
living,  but  at  the  last,  when  the  human  race  has  dwindled, 
when  the  last  man  and  the  last  woman  look  out  over  a  world- 
wide graveyard,  desolate,  and  devoid  of  any  living  thing, 
the  sacrifice  of  these  heroes  will  have  availed  nothing.  So 
says  the  atheist,  but  to  a  non-atheist,  there  must  be  some  ulti- 
mate goal  toward  which  this  universe  is  inevitably  tending. 
The  stupendous  process  of  evolution  would  seem  to  be  suf- 
ficient proof  of  that.  But,  granted  that  there  is  some  pur- 
pose, yet  we  must  wonder  what  it  can  be,  whether  good  or 
ill. 

We  would  like  to  believe  it  good.  It  is  often,  perhaps 
most  of  the  time,  easy  to  believe  that  it  is  good.  From  the 
comfort  of  an  arm-chair  before  an  open  fire,  we  look  out  the 
window,  down  the  long  road  of  history.  That  road  took  its 
beginning  among  the  dark  caves  of  savagery.  It  crept  out 
into  the  light,  only  to  lose  itself  in  the  impenetrable  jungle 
of  superstition,  and  the  bottomless  morass  of  scientific  ignor- 
ance. Gradually  it  led  out  again  to  firmer  ground,  through 
tortuous  ways  and  narrow  defiles  overhung  by  threatening 
cliffs.  But  ever  it  climbed,  and  ever  it  broadened  till  to-day 
we  find  ourselves  walking  its  white  pavement,  far  above  on 
the  heights  with  glimpses  of  distant  horizons  between  the 
mountain  peaks.  Thus  think  we  in  the  midst  of  comfort 
and  luxury.  Superstition  died  with  the  dawn  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  revelation  of  science.  Moral  law  has  taken  the 
place  of  brute  might.  Slavery  and  feudalism  have  been  cast 
away  for  freedom  and  democracy.  Yes,  the  world  has  pro- 
gressed, and  is  still  progressing.  We  must  be  tending  to- 
ward some  high  goal,  and  God's  purpose  must  be  good. 

But  leave  the  arm-chair  before  the  open  fire,  and  stand 
upon  a  battle-ground  seamed  with  unhealed  scars.  That 
jagged  rift  in  the  earth  marks  a  trench  where  men  fought 
and  died  like  animals,  but  with  the  high  hope  of  ending  war. 
Yonder  is  a  lonely  acre  of  white  crosses  beneath  which  lie 
young  men  who  met  death  before  they  knew  life.  Is  God's 
purpose  good?  "All  they  had  hoped  for,  all  they  had,  they 
gave,  to  save  mankind — themselves  they  scorned  to  save." 
But  there  are  still  wars  and  rumors  of  wars;  the  nations 
still  haggle  over  economic  and  territorial  gain,  like  ravening 
wolves  worrying  their  prey.    The  glory  of  their  sacrifice  has 
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been  swallowed  up  in  material  greed.  One  is  inclined  to 
say  thai  those  millions  of  lives  were  laid  down  in  vain.    God 

looked  on,  as  the  owner  of  a  paper  mill  watches  trees  being 

mound  into  pulp — but  lie  did  not  stop  the  relentless  saw. 
Can  His  purpose  be  good? 

We  need  not  seek  a  battlefield  to  be  confronted  by  this 
question.  A  sparse  minority  of  the  world  lolls  in  luxury 
and  ease.  Thousands  live  in  comparative  comfort.  But 
there  are  millions  at  whose  toil-bowed  shoulders  bleak  pov- 
erty hovers,  ceaseless  and  unrelenting,  driving  them  like 
slaves;  they  must  live  from  day  to  day  throughout  life,  never 
catching  even  a  glimpse  of  its  possible  glories.  Glory  is 
not  their  portion,  but  sordidness  and  need.  Is  their  dull 
misery  a  part  of  God's  purpose? 

But  it  is  not  the  poor  alone  who  ask  despairingly  if 
(rod  is  good.  Into  spacious  halls  and  crowded  tenements 
alike  enters  disease.  A  young  trained  nurse  serves  devoted- 
ly throughout  the  war  in  camps  and  hospitals  in  the  Near 
East ;  her  life  is  spared,  and  she  comes  home,  only  to  die  six 
years  later  of  tuberculosis.  A  child,  jealously  guarded  from 
all  danger  by  his  parents,  is  stricken  overnight  with  infantile 
paralysis.  Some  great  epidemic  starts  like  the  spark  from  a 
match,  and  sweeps  furiously  over  a  whole  nation,  taking  its 
toll  of  men,  women  and  children  from  thousands  of  homes. 
So  countless  lives  are  cut  off  before  Nature's  allotted  span 
is  passed.  How  can  God's  purpose  be  good  when  He  per- 
mits the  ruthless  snufTing-out  of  numberless  uncompleted 
lives? 

So  one  might  go  on  with  other  examples.  There  are 
times  when  we  all  think  that  wre  are  victims  of  a  titanic  joke 
which  God  is  playing  on  the  universe;  perhaps  He  made  it, 
and  peopled  it  just  to  amuse  Himself  through  the  monoton- 
ous ages  of  eternity.     He  sits  watching  mankind, 

"Compared  to  yonder  crabs 
That  march  now  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea; 
Let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  the  twenty-first, 
Loving  not,  hating  not,  just  choosing  so." 

Yet  we  would  like  to  think  that  His  purpose  is  good. 
We  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  our  lives  are  cast  out  on  the 
wind  of  Time  like  milkweed  down  in  the  autumn,  to  be 
blown  aimlessly  over  the  earth.    Our  natural  egotism  makes 
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us  wish  to  count  for  something,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
in  "that  undiscovered  country"  beyond.  So,  fleeing  the 
thing  we  dread  to  believe,  by  faith —  "the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for — "  we  strive  to  believe  in  the  ultimate 
goodness  of  God's  purpose,  however  far  removed  from  us 
it  may  be  in  time  or  place.  Yet  we  can  never  forget  nor  dis- 
count the  undeserved  sorrow  and  needless  tragedy  in  the 
world.     Somehow  we  must  seek  to  explain  it. 

Imagine  the  present  world  if  it  had  never  known  any 
of  these  evils — neither  poverty,  nor  war,  nor  disease,  nor 
accident.  Suppose  that  Cain  had  never  killed  Abel,  that 
man  had  dwelt  since  the  beginning  in  peace  and  harmony; 
suppose  that  there  had  always  been  enough  of  work  and 
money  and  food  for  every  man;  that  man  had  never  fallen 
ill,  and  died  of  wasting  disease,  nor  been  stricken  to  his 
grave  by  drowning  or  by  falling  or  by  being  hit ;  but  that  he 
had  lived  the  full  measure  of  his  life.  Long  ago  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  would  perhaps  have  been  a  better  world  than  it 
is  today,  but  by  this  time,  it  would  have  degenerated  into 
something  utterly  inconceivable.  Progress  would  have  been 
impossible ;  there  can  be  no  growth  without  conflict.  Great 
causes  can  become  driving  forces  in  the  world  only  through 
strife  and  opposition,  for  thus  are  men  bound  together  by  a 
challenge  to  their  common  creed.  Christianity  could  never 
have  become  a  far-reaching  power  without  the  martyrdom  of 
the  saints  in  the  jaws  of  the  Roman  lions.  Cavour  could  nev- 
er have  united  Italy  if  Piedmontese,  Lombards,  and  Vene- 
tians alike  had  not  rebelled  at  the  tyranny  of  Austria;  per- 
haps without  that  oppression,  he  would  not  even  have  seen 
the  vision  of  that  union.  So  one  might  cite  countless  ex- 
amples of  causes  fostered  through  opposition. 

But  it  is  just  as  true  of  individual  human  beings  that, 
without  obstacles,  they  cannot  attain  to  real  power,  tempor- 
al or  spiritual.  These  obstacles  are  generally  the  very  evils 
that  make  us  doubt  God's  goodness.  But  no  man  can  be 
said  to  have  lived  fully  till  he  has  known  the  depths  of  hu- 
man woe,  whether  it  be  persecution  or  stark  physical  pover- 
ty, sudden  and  overwhelming  loss  or  undeserved  frustration 
of  highest  hopes.  If  history  had  recorded  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  who  never  knew  these  depths,  what  a  barren 
heritage  would  be  ours  todav!    Saint  Paul  would  never  have 
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"fought  the  good  fight."  The  defeated  Hannibal  would 
never  have  escaped  humiliation  by  drinking  the  poison  in 

his  ring  as  the  Roman  soldiers  battered  down  the  door.  Sa- 
vonarola would  never  have  given  his  body  to  be  burned  for 
his  belief.  There  would  have  been  no  Maid  of  Orleans  to 
die  at  the  slake  refusing  to  deny  her  Voices.  No  Milton 
would  have  written  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait."  No  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  risen  from  the 
people  to  rule  in  the  White  House,  and  die  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  In  all  the  ages  of  history,  "from  earth's 
wide  hounds  to  ocean's  farthest  coast,"  passes  before  us  in 
review,  a  glorious  campany  of  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life,  who  overcame  the  world,  and  left  their  names 
as  victors  graven  on  the  tablet  of  Time.  They  were  "more 
than  conquerors."  By  their  lives,  we  set  the  standards  of 
our  own.  From  them,  we  receive  the  torch  of  inspiration, 
and  would  wish  to  pass  it,  shining  ever  brighter,  to  our  pos- 
terity. The  knowledge  of  their  victory  makes  us  "Strong 
in  will.    To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

These,  then,  are  the  fruits  of  an  evil  world — saints  and 
soldiers,  poets  and  patriots,  philosophers,  teachers,  painters, 
musicians,  who  without  adversity  would  have  writ  their 
names  in  water.  As  long  as  this  world  lasts,  to  us  they  are 
immortal;  their  influence  can  never  die,  and  that  influence 
is  good.  But  tragedy  and  unreasoning  fate  have  blotted 
out  countless  lives  that  are  nameless.  Thousands  have  died 
without  the  opportunity  to  conquer  by  the  potential  strength 
that  is  in  them.  And  thousands  more  have  "gone  down  to 
the  vile  dust  from  whence  they  sprung"  without  any  vision 
however  dim,  of  the  "way  that  leads  on  high."  How  can 
these  be  reconciled  with  those  elect? 

To  seek  God's  ultimate  purpose,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  world.  What  will  this  life  avail  any  man 
when  he  has  passed  the  barriers  of  death?  Each  must  ans- 
wer the  question  for  himself  as  he  shall  find  that  answer 
written  clear  or  dim  by  faith. 

We  on  this  earth  are  striving  toward  some  lofty  goal 
that  beacons  from  the  heights  of  eternity.  At  death,  no 
man  has  attained  it,  but  his  quest  is  not  ended.  Some  have 
advanced  farther  than  others;  before  them  are  set  greater 
barriers  and  deeper  pitfalls,  but  by  virtue  of  their  former 
conquests,  they  mount  ever  higher  toward  the  goal,  the  van- 
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guard  of  all  that  mighty  army  of  human  souls.  In  that 
army  is  every  soul  that  ever  lived,  be  it  great  or  little,  Chris- 
tian or  pagan,  saint  or  criminal,  and  all  are  traveling  the 
same  road.  At  some  time  or  other,  we  must  all  pass  the 
same  milestone,  climb  the  same  plateau,  drink  at  the  same 
spring.  With  what  speed  we  reach  each  landmark,  and 
with  what  lack  of  fatigue  depends  upon  the  measure  of  our 
strength,  and  that  is  ever  growing.  Some  will  pass  others 
on  the  hills,  but  lag  behind  on  the  levels.  Some  will  move 
steadily  faster,  some  will  increase  their  speed  only  at  infre- 
quent intervals.  But  all  of  us  must  rise  from  the  lowlands 
to  the  heights.  Some  crawl  out  of  the  slime  and  filth  of  the 
gutter,  some  from  the  dark  and  damp  of  prisons,  to  start 
upon  this  road.  Others  emerge  from  peaceful  woodland 
glades,  others  from  clear,  windswept  uplands — for  by  the 
record  of  our  lives  here,  are  Ave  little  or  far  advanced  on  that 
road  of  eternity.  But  some  day  all,  one  by  one,  will  reach 
the  heights  to  see  far  vistas  of  greater  mountains,  in  turn  to 
scale  them,  and  to  leave  behind,  the  dust  and  the  rolling 
stones,  and  to  emerge  at  last  among  the  stars. 
So  we  are  not 

"Here  as  on  a  darkling  plain, 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night." 

God  the  Creator  had  to  choose  between  a  world  without 
evil  that  would  limit  the  growth  of  individual  character,  and 
a  world  with  evil  that  would  render  that  growth  boundless 
unto  all  eternity.  Without  adversity,  man  would  be  but  a 
painted  puppet,  never  growing,  never  changing  except  as 
the  paint  wears  off,  and  leaves  him  drab  and  blurred  of 
feature.  But  through  the  conquest  of  adversity,  man  ap- 
proaches the  divine.  It  is  a  soul's  sublime  courage  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  disaster,  or  unfaltering  steadfastness 
through  long-drawn  agony  that  bears  witness  to  this  divin- 
ity. The  spark  of  it  is  present  in  every  human  heart.  It 
burns  higher  and  higher,  from  a  flickering  candle-flame  to 
a  steadily  glowing  torch  casting  a  radiance  far  ahead  upon 
the  road.  Across  the  reaches  of  eternity  winds  an  unending 
procession  of  human  souls  in  the  light  of  God's  one  increas- 
ing purpose. 
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SHIFTLESS  SADIE 

Ernestine  Giijbreth 


ETyIOR  fifteen  years  Sadie  had  cooked  for  the  Burtons. 
During  that  time  she  never  burned  anything.  She 
|g  always  remembered  the  salt;  she  never  forgot  the  bak- 
ing powder.  In  short,  as  Mrs.  Burton  said  time  and  time 
again,  Sadie  was  certainly  a  perfect  cook.  But  she  did  not 
always  add  that  Sadie  was  shiftless.  Mrs.  Burton  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  on  that  point. 

Mrs.  Burton  knew  all  of  Sadie's  failings  by  heart. 
Often  she  repeated  them  to  herself  in  a  sort  of  sing-song 
monotone.  But  arguing  with  anything  so  Polish  was  futile. 
Mrs.  Burton  resorted  to  a  nickname.  "Shiftless  Sadie."  It 
suited  Sadie  to  perfection. 

At  first  Mrs.  Burton  had  tried  to  do  her  best  for  Sadie. 
"But  my  dear  girl."  she  would  say,  "Don't  you  think  shoes 
would  look  much  neater  than  those  great  flapping  things?" 
She  referred  to  a  pair  of  bright  blue  slippers,  the  continual 
pride  of  their  owner.  But  such  attempts  were  doomed  to 
failure.  Sadie  liked  her  blue  slippers.  They  were  pretty 
and  they  felt  nice.  Sadie  would  wear  them.  Her  bristling 
gingham  dresses  were  nice  too.  They  were  her  dresses  and 
she  would  wear  them. 

Sadie  paid  no  attention  to  Mrs.  Burton.  She  was  deaf 
to  the  shrill  complaints  of  Miss  Amelia  lately  returned  from 
boarding  school.  Sadie  couldn't  bother  listening  to  their 
talk.  She  had  too  much  work  to  do,  and  besides  the  kitchen 
floor  had  to  be  scrubbed  and  the  table  set  for  lunch.  Sadie 
was  very  busy.  She  worked  every  minute.  There  were 
very  few  like  Sadie — Sadie  who  could  whisk  up  a  plate  of 
biscuits  in  a  minute's  notice,  Sadie  who  seasoned  to  perfec- 
tion, Sadie  who  had  the  knack. 

Xow  Sadie  was  thirty  and  Mrs.  Burton  was  glad  of  it. 
Of  course  there  was  no  need  to  fear  for  Sadie  now — Sadie 
with  her  shuffling  walk,  the  hair  dragging  into  her  eyes,  the 
great  gingham  dresses  that  sagged  as  she  walked.     Surely 
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no  man  in  his  senses  would  look  at  such  a  creature — much 
less  go  off  with  her.    Mrs.  Burton  was  very  sure  of  that. 

Had  Mrs.  Burton  seen  Tim  Johnson  sitting  at  her  kit- 
chen table  every  morning,  she  might  not  have  felt  quite  so 
sure.  Tim  Johnson  brought  milk  to  the  Burtons  at  six 
o'clock  every  morning.  Tim  Johnson  was  a  big  man,  but 
he  had  one  weakness — his  stomach.  In  short  Tim  Johnson 
loved  food  he  sought  out  comfort.  And  Sadie  with  a  wo- 
man's understanding  of  such  things,  gave  him  both.  But 
Mrs.  Burton  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  Tim  Johnson's 
existence.  There  was  no  way  she  could  have  known  about 
it.    Sadie  herself  was  very  sure  of  that. 

Instinctively  Sadie  had  learned  to  rise  at  half  past  five, 
to  climb  into  the  blue  slippers  and  coarse  gingham  dress. 
Then  there  was  the  fire  to  build,  the  coffee  to  make.  The 
smell  of  it  smote  her  nostrils  pleasantly.  Steaming  coffee 
and  a  piece  of  crisp  buttered  toast.  A  cup  and  saucer  from 
the  rosebud  set  (Mrs.  Burton's  very  best).  A  pitcher  of 
fresh  cream  and  some  sugar.  All  these  were  waiting  for 
Tim  Johnson,  waiting  like  Sadie  for  the  clatter  of  the  milk 
bottles  on  the  back-porch.  Sadie  loved  to  wait  for  this  tall 
red-headed  man  to  appear.  She  could  almost  see  his  broad 
shoulders  swinging  through  the  door,  the  blue  and  grey 
checkered  shirt.  "Good  morning,  Sadie,  got  some  coffee 
for  me?  There's  a  fine  girl!"  It  made  Sadie  feel  warm  in- 
side. She  would  watch  him  gulp  down  the  coffee.  It  was 
good  for  him.    It  would  warm  his  stomach  clean  through. 

Sadie  felt  toward  Tim  Johnson  as  she  did  toward  the 
slippers.  He  was  nice  and  she  liked  him.  She  liked  his  red 
whiskers  and  slow  blue  eyes.  She  liked  the  way  he  gulped 
down  the  hot  coffee  and  hunched  his  knees  up  under  the 
kitchen  table.  She  liked  to  see  Mrs.  Burton's  rosebud  cup 
in  his  big  red  hands.  All  these  things  Sadie  liked.  They 
meant  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Besides  there  was  al- 
ways the  breakfast  to  cook,  two  soft  boiled  eggs  for  Mr. 
Burton,  oatmeal  and  a  sliced  orange  for  Mrs.  Burton,  and 
bacon  for  Miss  Amelia  who  was  particular  about  what  she 
ate. 

Tim  Johnson  would  sit  at  the  kitchen  table  and  drink 
his  coffee.  It  was  very  good  coffee  too.  Sadie,  in  her  coarse 
gingham  dress,  would  go  padding  back  and  forth  getting 
breakfast.     Tim  watched  Sadie.     He  watched  her  bright 
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blue  slippers.  They  were  so  homey  sort-of.  Tim  though! 
Sadie  was  homey  too— and  she  had  a  knack  for  cooking. 
Plans  began  to  evolve  beneath  the  slow  blue  eyes — plans  for 
a  table  with  a  red  and  white  checkered  cloth,  plans  for  slip- 
pers out  at  night,  Tim's  own  big  grey  ones  with  some  bright 
blue  ones  beside  them,  plans  for  breakfasl  before  Tim  start- 
ed out  in  the  morning — with  coffee  in  pink  rosebud  cups. 
And  always  as  Tim  planned,  there  was  Sadie  padding  back 
and  forth  before  his  very  eyes,  hack  and  forth  getting  break- 
fast. 

One  morning  Tim  Johnson  finished  his  coffee,  smacked 
his  lips  together  and  looked  very  hard  at  Sadie.  His  eyes 
wandered  down  to  the  blue  slippers,  almost  devoured  them. 

"I  like  blue  slippers/'  he  said. 

That  was  enough  for  a  beginning.  They  were  engaged 
to  be  married  five  minutes  later. 

"But,"  said  Sadie,  "I've  been  here  a  long  time.  Fif- 
teen years  I've  been." 

Tim  Johnson  didn't  care  if  she'd  been  there  a  hundred. 
"And  besides,"  he  said,  "I  love  blue  slippers."  And  so 
Sadie  was  won. 

Sadie  broke  the  news  to  Mrs.  Burton  later — broke  it 
into  that  lady's  very  face.  "No,  guess  I'll  be  out  tomor- 
row." 

"But  Sadie,  I  thought  your  day  out  was  always  on 
Wednesdays — " 

"No,"  said  Sadie.  "I  guess  I  marry  Tim  Johnson  to- 
morrow." 

"But — but  Sadie — I've  kept  you — I  mean  you've 
stayed  over  fif — "  but  the  wrords  trailed  away  before  Mrs. 
Burton  had  scarcely  uttered  them.  There  was  a  blank  ex- 
pression on  Sadie's  face. 
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THE  FAIRY  STORIES  OF  RUSSIA,  SWEDEN 
AXD  IRELAND 

Elizabeth  Bacon 


OHXCE,  long  before  there  were  men  on  the  earth.,  there 
I  was  an  empire  of  beings  created  and  ruled  over  by  a 
7fl&i  wizard  with  three  minds.  These  minds,  having  lived 
turbulent ly  and  unharmoniously  within  the  wizard  for  long- 
er than  men  can  remember,  decided  to  divide  the  empire 
among  them.  The  first  mind,  because  it  was  a  fierce  and 
restless  mind,  took  the  eastern  part  where  it  could  sweep  for 
the  breadth  of  a  continent  across  the  blue  snows  down  to  the 
warm  farmland.  The  second  mind  was  complacent  and 
comfortable.  It  chose  a  country  of  hills  with  protected  val- 
leys and  pious  white  church  steeples;  a  country  of  neat, 
apron-like  back-yards  opening  into  little  harbors  where  the 
men  went  fishing  and  the  women  washed  their  linen  or 
mended  sails.  The  third  mind,  because  it  had  a  longing  for 
small  mysterious  things,  settled  itself  on  an  island  where 
the  grass  was  as  green  as  a  jewel  and  the  forests  were  thick 
with  sunlight  and  shadows. 

The  three  minds  ruled,  in  their  three  kingdoms,  over 
their  own  people,  whom  they  called  fairies.  Little  by  little 
they  made  themselves  known  to  the  men  and  women  and 
especially  to  the  children  in  the  three  kingdoms.  When  the 
children  told  the  grown-ups  stories  about  the  fairies,  the 
grown-ups  repeated  them  to  each  other  and  to  other  children 
until  each  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  had  a  whole  collection 
of  its  own  stories,  which  they  called  fairy  stories  and  which 
they  wrote  down  so  that  they  might  remember  them  and  tell 
them  to  each  other. 

In  Russia,  the  dominion  of  the  fierce,  restless  mind,  the 
fairy- stories  are  fierce  and  restless,  like  the  mind.  The  fairies 
of  Russia  are  strange  and  unfamiliar.  They  deal  only  in 
superlatives.  The  largest  and  the  most  intricate;  the  most 
fantastic  and  the  most  grotesque  are  all  whirled  into  each 
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other  with  a  cadence  and  color  that  is  repeated  to  create 
symmetry  and  rhythm.    The  stories  arc  full  of  repetition. 

Single  words,  phrases  and  even  characters  recur  in  all  the 
stories  so  that  they  serve  to  he  pari  of  a  scheme  and  give  an 
impression  of  continuity  and  purposefulness. 

Of  all  the  characters  Baba  Yaga  reappears  most  fre- 
quently. She  is  a  witch,  and  it  is  curious  that  nowhere  in 
any  story  is  she  described.  She  is  referred  to  as  "Baba  Yaga 
with  bony  legs".  She  rides  on  a  pig  or  more  frequently,  in  a 
mortar.  She  is  described  as  appearing  to  a  cossack  soldier 
and  none  of  the  descriptions  of  her  are  any  fuller  than  this: 
And  the  moon  rode  high  in  the  deep  heavens  and  the  ground 
trembled  and  broke  and  tlie  earth  heaped  itself  on  either 
hand.  And  out  of  the  pit  a  mortar  rose  and  sailed  through 
the  air  bearing  Baba  Yaga  with  bony  legs  to  the  dragons 
cave.  In  another  story  the  only  description  of  her  is  this: 
The  Baba  Yaga  lay  on  the  floor  of  her  hut  and  her  feet  were 
thrust  into  the  fire  place.  Wherever  she  goes  an  air  of 
mysterious  awfulness  goes  with  her.  She  lives  in  a  forest 
where  The  oaks  and  cedars  towered  to  the  shy,  but  no  bird 
stirred  in  their  branches,  no  beast  prowled  in  their  shade  nor 
any  insect  crept  among  their  roots.  And  the  leaves  hung 
motionless  on  the  still  air.  Her  dwelling  was  a  hut  upon 
chicken  s  legs  to  which  anyone  wishing  to  enter  it  must  say, 
"Stand  with  thy  back  to  the  forest,  hut,  thy  face  to  me!" 

Kostchei  the  Deathless  is  the  second  predominant  fig- 
ure in  the  fairy  stories.  He  is  said  to  have  a  monstrous 
face,  two  eyes  of  emerald  agleam  with  medice,  a  mouth  dis- 
torted, and  twisted  talons  entangled  in  his  beard.  His  pal- 
ace is  fashioned  of  chrysoprase  with  domes  of  jasper  and  of 
malachite  and  it  was  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  all  the  other 
world  teas  lit  thereby. 

The  third  figure  is  the  all-wise  woman  who  comes  to 
save  the  hero  when  Kostchei,  who  is  a  devil  of  invention, 
gives  him  the  impossible  to  do  before  daybreak.  Kostchei 
is  essentially  an  artist.  The  tasks  which  he  sets  the  Tsar- 
vitches  are  beautiful,  if  rather  beyond  the  abilities  of  an 
ordinary  young  man.    For  example  to  one  he  says: 

"I  would  have  thee  build  for  me  a  palace  -with  domes  of 
ivory  and  walls  of  marble  and  casements  wrought  of  crystal 
purer  than  new  fallen  snow.  And  it  shall  be  enclosed  zcithin 
a  garden,  fragrant  with  blossoms  and  the  scents  of  bees,  and 
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silver  fish  shall  dally  in  its  pools/'  To  help  the  young  Tsar 
a  golden  bee  hummed  at  the  casement  and  beat  her  wings 
against  the  pane  and  cried  in  a  human  voice:  "open  Ivan 
Tsarvitch  that  I  may  enter/'  And  Ivan  Tsarvitch  opened 
the  casement,  and  the  bee  flezc  into  the  chamber  and  struck 
the  ground,  and  Mary  a  stood  before  him.  When  he  had 
explained  his  difficulty  to  her  she  said  to  him:  "Grief  shall 
be  ours  hereafter,  but  this  is  none.  Morning  brings  wisdom 
that  the  night  withholds;  therefore  pray  God  and  lay  thee 
dozen  to  rest/'  Though,  of  course,  she  builds  the  palace 
for  him. 

An  archer,  because  he  had  a  beautiful  wife  who  was 
desired  by  the  king,  was  told  to  go  "beyond  thrice  nine  king- 
doms and  in  the  thirtieth  kingdom,  there  lies  an  island,  and 
on  the  island  there  roams  a  goat  with  golden  icings  who  eats 
honey  and  drinks  from  rivers  of  milk."  The  king  ordered 
him  to  bring  the  goat  back  alive.  The  idea  had  been  given 
to  the  king's  councillor  by  Baba  Yaga  who  came  across  the 
silent  steppes  mounted  upon  Svinka,  the  pig.  The  Council- 
lor gave  Baba  Yaga  gold  in  return  for  her  good  advice  and 
to  Svinka,  the  pig,  a  collar  of  scarlet.  And  he  hastened  back 
to  the  Tsar,  who  frowned  from  his  throne,  and  he  said:  "This 
and  this  is  befallen  and  I  have  found  a  certain  way  to  rid 
thee  of  this  archer."  When  the  poor  archer  told  his  wife 
what  the  king  had  commanded  she  said  to  him:  "Nay,  my 
beloved,  dost  thou  lose  heart  over  this  which  is  no  task  but 
the  veriest  trifle.  Pray  the  Lord  and  lie  down  to  sleep.  The 
morning  brings  wisdom  which  the  evening  withholds/'  And 
in  the  morning  the  goat  with  golden  wings  was  walking  in 
the  garden. 

Guidion,  a  young  Tsar,  had  a  white  swan  who  built  him 
a  city  with  battle mented  zvalls  and  ivory  towers  and  gold 
domes  of  palaces  and  slender  spires  reaching  to  the  sky. 
Once  he  asked  the  swan  to  bring  him  "A  small  gray  squirrel. 
He  cracks  nuts  diligently  all  day  nor  are  the  nuts  of  wood 
but  every  shell  is  made  of  precious  gold  and  every  kernel  is 
a  clear  green  emerald.  And  as  he  cracks  he  sings  the  songs 
of  Russia."  When  he  would  have  a  wife  he  asked  her  to 
find  "a  maid  so  fair  that  he  who  looks  upon  her  face  is  fain 
to  look  forever.  So  radiant  is  she  that  the  very  sunbeams 
pale  before  her  coming.  And  for  a  sign  beneath  her  golden 
plaits  a  crescent  moon  lies  hid  and  on  her  white  breast  shines 
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a  silver  .shir."    The  swan  beat  her  wings  upon  the  water  so 

that  the  spray  covered  Iter  and  she  WOS  hidden  from  the  sight 
Of  Criiidion,  and  when  the  Spray  subsided  he  SOW  he  fore  him 
a  maid  so  (air  that  he  WOS  fain  to  look  on  Iter  forever. 

These  passages  show  that  besides  the  recurring  theme 
of  certain  characters  there  is  a  pattern  of  certain  phrases, 
always  used,  appearing  at  their  appropriate  moments  and 
binding  all  the  stories  into  a  larger  pattern.  "Morning  brings 
wisdom  that  the  night  withholds*'  always  is  said  by  a  woman, 
and  always  means  that  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  help  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  said.  When  a  king  is  being  informed  by 
a  servant  of  some  command  which  the  servant  has  executed 
with  supernatural  help,  he  is  told  "Thus  did  I  and  thus  did 
F\  or  "This  and  this  is  befallen/'  Great  magicians  are 
described  as  green  eyed  and  bearded;  a  beautiful  woman  is 
so  fair  that  he  would  fain  look  on  her  forever,  or  of  such 
loveliness  as  can  be  told  only  in  a  tale.  When  there  are  tran- 
sitions in  time  or  space  they  are  bridged  by  the  phrase 
Whether  tlic  journey  was  little  or  long,  the  tale  is  soon 
told  but  the  deed  slowly  done.  And  when  any  person  des- 
cribes his  happiness  and  contentment  he  says:  "The  days 
vanished  as  if  water  washed  them  aivay."  These  phrases,  re- 
curring again  and  again  like  the  Greek  grey-eyed  Athena  or 
Aegis-bearing  Zeus  give  a  rhythm  and  a  swinging  quality  to 
the  prose  which  makes  it  so  supple  that  the  thought  never 
becomes  more  fantastic  or  incredible  than  the  words  are  able 
to  express. 

The  plan  of  the  stories  cannot  be  illustrated  by  quota- 
tic  >ns  since  they  are  units  both  within  themselves  and  in  their 
relation  to  each  other;  but  they  range  in  kind  from  the  grey 
wolf  who  came  with  scarlet  breeches  and  his  tail  bound  in  a 
snood  of  silver  embellished  with  rare  pearls  to  dance  at 
Princess'  wedding,  to  the  soldier  who  had  offended  Death 
by  tying  him  up  in  a  sack  and  hanging  him  on  the  top  of  a 
tree  and  so  was  shut  out  from  Paradise  and  he  must  needs 
return  again  to  earth  and  live  and  live  and  live. 

All  the  quotations  illustrate  the  Russian  love  of  detail 
which  gives  to  the  most  extraordinary  inventions  an  air  of 
accuracy  and  truthfulness.  The  hut  on  chickens'  legs;  the 
squirrel  who  sings  the  songs  of  Russia ;  the  goat  with  golden 
wings;  the  palace  built  overnight  by  a  swan;  none  of  these 
are  simple  things,  or  likely  things,  or  things  with  which  we 
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are  familiar,  yet  when  they  are  told  us  minutely  and  honestly 
in  a  language  singing  with  cadence  and  color  we  cannot 
question  either  them  or  what  lies  behind  them.  For  they  are 
fierce,  restless  stories  compelling  our  attention  and  belief  not 
so  much  by  what  they  say  as  by  the  forcefulness  and  color 
of  their  language.  Russian  fairies  would  be  exhausting  to 
have  around  one  but  they  would  never  be  stuffy  or  usual,  and 
they  would  be  exhilarating  diversion  for  the  long  summer 
nights. 

From  the  country  of  hills  and  little  valleys  and  church 
steeples  there  comes  a  group  of  stories  that  are  gentle  and 
domesticated.  They  concern  themselves  with  the  every-day 
affairs  of  every-day  people.  They  seem  to  represent  the 
Swedish  at  home,  having  none  of  the  hardy  adventurousness 
that  might  be  expected  of  a  Norse  sea- faring  people.  Curi- 
ously enough  none  of  them  even  mention  the  sea.  Swedish 
fairies  are  of  a  timid  and  home-loving  disposition  and  they 
are  much  happier  with  the  usual  than  with  the  startling. 
Even  the  kings  and  queens  are  only  slightly  royal.  They 
have  patches  on  their  robes  of  state,  and  their  shoes  are  worn 
through  to  the  soles  of  their  imperial  feet.  They  live  on 
pleasant  and  familiar  terms  with  the  cow  and  the  pig  and 
the  talking  rose-bush  in  the  back-yard.  The  birds  and  rats, 
the  squirrels  and  flowers  act  as  the  fairies'  agents,  instead  of 
the  brilliant  and  fantastic  figures  of  Baba  Yaga  or  Kostchei, 
the  Deathless.  In  Sweden,  fairyland  comes  into  your  own 
back-yard  and  the  mysterious  warms  herself  at  your  fire. 

These  stories  are  told  with  none  of  the  symmetry  or 
cadence  of  the  Russian.  They  have  no  repetition  of  charac- 
ters like  Baba  Yaga.  They  are  not  told  with  any  feeling 
for  the  design  or  any  recognition  of  recurring  motifs.  They 
are  all  similar,  but  all  individuals.  They  are  as  simple  and 
yet  astonishing  as  a  row  of  practical  little  children  who  all 
look  alike.  In  discussing  Russian  fairy  stories  it  is  necessary 
to  quote  widely,  but  since  all  the  Swedish  stories  are  written 
in  a  single  mood  one  quotation  is  representative  of  all  of 
them. 

A  story  called  Lucky  Lialil  begins:  Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  kingdom  which  was  so  small  and  poverty-strick- 
en that  the  poor  old  king  ivas  obliged  to  go  about  with  wood- 
en shoes  and  the  poor  old  queen  with  a  cloak  patched  front 
and  back.    But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  young  prince 
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could  not  be  married  because  of  his  poverty,  A  good  fairy 
came  to  pay  the  royal  family  a  visit  and  heard  about  the 
Prince's  difficulty.  She  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  He  not 
discouraged,  my  boy"  said  she,  "for  if  you  will  be  sure  to 
have  everything  in  order  for  the  wedding  I  shall  eome  to  you 
with  a  bride  this  day  two  mouths/' 

"Man  I  not  see  her  before  that?"  begged  the  Prince. 

"No  uot  before  the  day  I  have  named" 

"But  she  shall  be  a  real  princess"  said  the  Queen. 

"And  sl/e  must  be  rich"  declared  the  King."  The  good 
fairy  affirmed  smilingly  that  she  should  be  a  true  enough 
princess  and  would  also  bring  with  herself  the  value  of  a 
kingdom  in  pure  jewels.  At  this  the  Prince,  much  affright- 
ed, spoke  up: 

"And  is  she  both  old  and  ugly?"  he  demanded.  But  his 
father  gave  him  a  stern  look: 

"One  mustn't  be  troubled  about  such  trifles"  he  insisted. 

The  preparations  were  begun,  and  that  it  should  be 
really  magnificent  notices  were  sent  far  and  wide  that  all 
the  young  girls  who  could  provide  themselves  with  white 
dresses  must  come  in  them.  Of  course  Lialil  was  the  only 
person  in  the  kingdom  who  hadn't  heard  anything  about  the 
wedding.  That  was  because  she  was  a  foundling  and  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  woods.  The  hares  hunted  up  their  old 
fashioned  winter  coats  for  her  so  she  could  setv  for  herself  a 
winter  garment.  The  little  squirrels  came  with  wicker  cages 
full  of  nuts.  The  wild  strawberry  plant  let  its  berries  swell 
until  they  were  as  big  as  plums.  The  briar- rose  made  its 
fruit  as  luxuriant  and  tender  as  small  melons  and  the  wild 
apple-trees  sucked  up  the  earth's  finest  juice  for  her  so  that 
their  fruit  might  be  the  most  succident  in  the  world.  The 
good  fairy  told  Lialil  about  the  wedding  and  gave  her  a 
white  dress.  When  she  came  into  the  hall  the  Prince  was 
so  enchanted  that  he  wanted  to  run  away  with  her.  So  they 
went  out  of  the  reception  room  but  upon  the  steps  they  stood. 
still  in  amazement.  For  here,  crowded  even  within  the  pal- 
ace itself,  stood  in  a  packed  ring  wild  apple-trees,  pines  and 
rose  bushes;  and  from  their  midst  peered  hares,  squirrels, 
magpies,  doves  and  other  creatures  from  the  woods.  "But 
you  must  be  so  kind  as  to  go  away  a  little/'  said  the  Prince, 
"so  we  may  get  out.'3 

"Of  what  arc  you  thinking?"  said  an  old  hare  "and  how 
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can  you  behave  in  such  a  manner?  We  have  come  to  the 
wedding  and  the  wedding  shall  take  place  here.  March  in 
with  you  again!"  Then  the  fairy  comes  and  tells  them  that 
Lialil  is  the  Princess.  She  looks  down  and  discovers  that  she 
has  a  kingdom's  worth  of  jewels  sown  on  her  skirt  and  the 
story  ends  triumphantly:  And  the  old  King  stopped  going 
around  in  wooden  slippers;  and  the  old  Queen  got  a  new  robe 
in  place  of  the  forlorn  patched  one. 

This  is  so  like  every  other  story  both  in  the  manner  of 
telling  and  in  the  kind  of  thing  told  that  there  is  no  need  of 
illustrating  further.  In  all  the  stories  the  plot  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  The  telling  is  primarily  for  the  story.  The 
individuality  and  expressiveness  of  language  gets  in  as  it 
may;  no  one  bothers  about  it.  The  sturdy  Swedish  fairies 
must  despise  the  gaudy  colossus  in  which  the  Russian  fairies 
live,  but  they  would  never  bother  about  it  long.  They  would 
plant  their  gardens  and  talk  to  their  cows  and  in  the  evening 
run  across  a  field  to  play  checkers  with  the  Prince  until 
someone's  fairy  godmother  came  in  and  sent  them  all  to  bed. 

The  mind  that  had  a  longing  for  small  mysterious 
things  had  settled  itself  in  Ireland  where  fairyland  instead 
of  spreading  out  seems  to  have  been  built  in  layers.  After 
this  earth  there  is  the  land  of  Shi.  Beyond  it  again  lies  the 
Many  Colored  Land.  Next  comes  the  land  of  wonder  and 
after  that  the  land  of  Promise.  You  will  cross  clay  to  get  to 
the  Shi;  you  will  cross  water  to  attain  the  Many  Colored 
Land;  fire  must  be  passed  ere  the  Land  of  Wonder  is  at- 
tained; but  we  know  not  what  will  be  crossed  for  the 
fourth  world. 

The  fairies  that  live  in  these  countries  are  interested  in 
entirely  different  things  from  the  fairies  of  Russia  or 
Sweden.  If  Russian  fairies  need  space,  and  Swedish  fairies 
need  nice  comfortable  places  to  live,  the  Irish  fairies  need 
depth.  Contrary  to  the  other  two  they  are  interested  in  the 
significance  of  everything;  in  the  depth  of  meaning  to  be 
found  in  all  the  happenings  of  everyday  life.  A  storm  is 
spoken  of:  A  great  wind  strode  the  world  lashing  its  league- 
long  whips  in  cracks  of  thunder  and  singing  to  itself,  now 
in  a  world-wide  yell,  now  in  an  ear-dizzying  hum  and  buzz; 
or  with  a  long  snarl  and  whine  it  hovered  over  the  world 
searching  for  life  to  destroy.  These  fairies  are  more  sophis- 
ticated, more  subtly  imaginative.  They  do  not  create  strange 
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new  wonders,  but  they  sec  the  significant  and  mysterious  in 

things  already  created.     "The  music  of  what  happens,"  said 

Fionn,  "is  the  finest  music  in  the  world" 

Fionn,  like  the  Russian  Kostchei,  dominates  many  of 

the  stories,  but  in  an  entirely  different  mood.  He  comes  in 
as  not  only  part  of  another  person's  story,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  stories  about  him.  In  his  childhood  he  learned 
that  There  was  nothing  in  wells  or  nettles.    Only  women 

dreaded  them.  One  patronized  women  and  instructed  them, 
and  comforted  them,  for  they  were  afraid  about  one.  When 
he  was  older  Fionn  asked  every  question  he  could  think  of. 
He  became  a  great  man,  a  king  of  whom  it  was  said  "in  his 
reddest  moment  Fionn  was  thoughtful" 

What  is  true  of  Fionn  is  true  of  all  Irish  fairy  stories. 
More  introspective  with  finer  perceptions  than  either  Rus- 
sian or  Swedish,  the  Irish  fairies  are  thoughtful  when  they 
are  most  excited.  In  speaking  of  greyhounds  running  they 
say:  They  added  silence  to  silence,  speed  to  speed,  until  the 
lean  grey  bodies  were  one  pucker  and  lashing  of  movement. 
Or  in  speaking  of  a  man's  love  for  a  woman  they  say:  She 
lilted  him  with  wonder  and  surmise.  There  was  magic  in  the 
tips  of  her  fingers.  Her  thin  palm  ravished  him.  Her 
slender  foot  set  his  heart  beating;  and  whatever  way  Iter 
head  moved  there  came  a  new  shape  of  beauty  to  her  face. 
"She  is  this  world  and  the  next  one;  she  is  completion'  said 
Fionn. 

These  fairies  are  more  mature.  The  beauty  and  excite- 
ment of  their  stories  lie,  not  in  the  things  that  happen,  but 
in  their  reflections  on  them.  They  have  a  great  sense  of 
leisure;  not  the  warm,  sit-in-the-sun  kind  of  leisure  that  the 
Swedish  fairies  enjoy,  but  a  leisure  of  space  and  thought  and 
discrimination.  Even  the  wind  ceased  and  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  in  the  world  but  darkness  and  himself.  In  that 
gigantic  blackness,  in  that  unseen  quietude  and  vacancy,  the 
wind  could  cease  to  be  personal  to  itself. 

But  Irish  stories  are  by  no  means  entirely  concerned 
with  space  and  leisure.  They  have  a  most  delicious  and 
well-directed  sense  of  humor.  The  Swedish  and  Russian 
idea  of  humor  is  much  more  crude — about  on  the  level  of 
pulling  someone's  chair  out  from  under  him,  just  as  he  is 
sitting  down — but  the  Irish  do  not  so  much  create  humorous 
situations  as  they  see  the  humor  in  personality  and  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  humor  in  situations  which  are  simply  stated,  but 
not  elaborated.  For  instance  Fionn  sends  a  dog  to  Fergus, 
who  is  famous  for  hating  dogs.  The  dog  is  shivering.  "Take 
that  dog  up",  Fergus  commanded  his  servant,  "and  hug  it 
and  kiss  it  and  if  I  find  a  single  shiver  left  in  the  beast  I'll 
break  your  head!"  The  man  bent  to  the  hound,  but  it 
snapped  a  piece  out  of  his  hand  and  nearly  bit  his  nose  of 
as  well, 

"That  dog  doesnt  like  me!"  said  the  man.  "Nor  do  I," 
roared  Fergus,  "get  out  of  my  sight." 

In  a  description  of  Fionn  as  a  child  it  is  said  that:  He 
learned  to  jump  by  chasing  hares  in  a  bumpy  field.  Up  went 
the  hare  and  up  went  Fionn  and  away  with  the  two  of  them 
hopping  and  popping  across  the  field.  A  terrific  fight  in 
Fionn's  banqueting  hall  is  described  as:  No  place  for  a  sick 
person  to  be.  It  was  not  the  corner  which  a  slender  fingered 
woman  would  choose  to  do  up  her  hair. 

There  is  a  man  who  is  merry-eyed  and  bubbling  with  a 
laughter  that  made  men  forgive  even  his  witcheries.  This 
man  is  Goll  who  although  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
killing  a  member  of  Fionn  s  family  .  .  .  .  ,  yet  a  call  from 

Fionn  brought  Goll  raging  to  his  assistance He  was 

never  thanked,  of  course,  for  although  Fionn  loved  Goll  he 
did  not  like  him,  and  that  was  how  Goll  felt  toward  Fionn. 

Their  humor  ranges  all  the  way  from  a  joke  to  the 
place  where  humor  borders  on  seriousness,  and  where  it  is 
identified  more  with  keenness  of  perception  than  with  the 
desire  to  laugh.  But  with  all  of  it  is  interwoven  a  reflective- 
ness. 

The  Swedish  and  Russian  are  not  reflective.  They  are 
solidly  like  themselves.  They  deal  with  facts  which  they 
find  astonishing  or  interesting.  There  is  no  room  in  them 
for  modulations  of  humor ;  for  delicacy  of  perception.  They 
are  vastly  energetic,  one  with  the  largeness  of  the  world,  the 
other  with  its  pleasantness.  Their  sturdiness  and  straight- 
forwardness holds  no  place  for  subtlety.  One  feels  that  the 
Irish  are  slightly  degenerate,  slightly  insincere,  with  a  too 
discriminating  appreciation  of  their  own  good  taste. 

Unrelated  as  these  three  groups  of  stories  seem,  yet  each 
one,  like  Sambo's  lions,  seems  to  swallow  the  tail  of  the  one 
in  front  of  him.  The  Russian  and  Swedish  share  that  direct- 
ness and  preoccupation  with  what  is   happening  in   their 
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stories.  These  fairies  would  feel  no  Interest  or  sympathy 
in  each  other,  for  they  are  quite  unaware  of  the  thing  thai 
binds  them  together.  It  is  something  so  fundamental  in  them 

that  they  would  not  be  interested  by  it  in  the  others,  or  rec- 
ognize it  in  themselves. 

The  Swedish  fairies  would  be  bewildered  and  lost  in 
the  Irish  stories,  but  there  would  always  be  places  where 
the  Swedish  fairy  would  sigh  with  pleasure  and  eontentment 
at  the  recognition  of  a  small,  furry  kitten,  or  the  talking 
rose-tree  in  the  Irish  back-yards.  An  Irish  fairy  reading 
Swedish  stories  would  wonder  at  the  flatness,  the  one-dimen- 
sional quality  of  them  and  be  astonished  that  all  of  life 
seemed  to  lack  significance  for  them.  But  it  would  enjoy 
the  wild  animals  that  came  to  Lialil's  wedding  and  it  would 
be  interested  to  note  that  in  Sweden  as  well  as  Ireland  the 
pig  is  an  important  personage. 

In  both  the  Russian  stories  and  the  Irish  we  are  excited 
by  something  melodious  in  the  manner  of  their  telling.  An 
attention  to  the  right  word,  a  feeling  for  the  cadence  of 
sentences,  an  instinct  for  the  right  picture,  the  significant 
detail.  The  Irish  and  Russian  fairy  would  each  understand 
the  music  underlying  the  stories  of  the  other.  Both  have  a 
sense  of  rhythmic  harmony,  and  both  are  excited  by  a  sense 
of  mystery,  one  in  the  grandeur  of  creation,  the  other  in  its 
intensity  and  significance. 

In  these  stories  is  the  recognition  by  three  races,  the 
Slavic,  the  Xorse  and  the  Gaelic,  by  three  countries,  three 
separate  manners  of  thinking,  of  something  in  their  lives 
that  is  miraculous,  un-unclerstandable.  Into  the  element  of 
faery  they  project  their  own  national  personalities  so  that 
the  fairylands  which  are  created  differ  widely  in  form  and 
mood.  However,  underlying  them  all  and  molding  them 
all  into  a  certain  unity  is  the  great  mysterious  force  which 
gave  them  being.  Baba  Yaga,  Fionn  and  the  good  fairy 
of  Lialil  are  not  alike — have  nothing  in  common.  But  the 
fact  that  they  exist  at  all,  with  powers  beyond  the  power  of 
man,  shows  them  to  be  of  one  blood,  created  because  man 
has  need  of  things  he  cannot  understand,  and  has  belief  in 
them. 
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GOLGOTHA 

E.  W.  N. 


H"]RERE  LOUDAIN  was  a  man  of  only  fifty  when  he 
J  fell  ill,  but  none  was  surprised  when  the  attack  carried 
fff^fl  him  off.  He  had  always  had  an  old  look  about  his  dark 
lined  face,  and  his  eyes  seemed  as  if  they  were  weary  of 
searching  for  something.  He  had  been  a  good  brother,  Frere 
Loudain.  No  one  prayed  more  fervently  or  more  often; 
no  one  did  more  good  among  the  needy  villagers.  There 
was  something  feverish,  almost  desperate  in  his  devotion. 
During  the  services  his  face  sometimes  worked  convulsively. 
At  the  very  sight  of  a  crucifix  he  would  appear  to  be  suffer- 
ing the  agony  of  the  Christ  himself;  the  touch  of  the  cross 
made  his  knotted  brown  hands  stiffen  and  recoil.  Then 
again  sometimes  we  would  find  him  in  the  garden  staring 
into  the  sky  as  if  wonder-struck,  or  looking  intently  into  the 
cool  cup  of  a  flower.  He  was  a  silent  fellow  and  never  told 
his  sorrows  to  anyone  until  the  night  when  he  unburdened 
his  dragging  soul  to  me. 

That  was  a  night  I  shall  always  remember.  It  was  hot 
and  breathless  in  our  little  cells,  so  I  walked  in  the  garden 
for  coolness.  Others  were  there,  black  shapes  moving  up 
and  down  the  pathways,  making  no  sound  except  the  stifled 
crunch  of  gravel  beneath  slow  feet.  The  nine  o'clock  bell 
had  just  filled  the  motionless  air  with  thick  hot  notes  when 
Frere  Erich  came  out  of  the  shadowy  cloister  and  called  my 
name. 

"Abbe"  he  said  when  I  had  come  to  his  side,  "Frere 
Loudain  is  ill  and  calls  for  thee.    Wilt  thou  come?" 

I  went  with  him  down  the  hot  black  passageways  to 
Frere  Loudain' s  box-like  cell.  A  priest  was  praying  with 
him  in  the  scorching  yellow  light  of  an  oil  lamp.  When  they 
were  through,  Frere  Loudain  turned  about  on  his  pallet  and 
looked  at  me. 

"Abbe!"  he  whispered,  "Venez. — Allez-donc  les  autres. 
Abbe!" 
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The  other  two  moved  away  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
the  sick  man.  1  closed  the  door  and  scaled  myself  on  a  little 
stool  near  the  head  of  his  bed. 

"What  dost  thou  wish  to  tell  me,  brother?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  intently  at  me  from  his  hollow  eyes,  and 
then  down  again  to  the  counterpane. 

"It  is  a  long  story,  Abbe"  he  said  in  a  thin  rough-edged 
voice.  "Wilt  thou  hear  it?  I  cannot  die  with  such  a  seen! 
shut  in  my  heart." 

"I  will  listen  to  thee,"  I  promised  him. 

"It  was  twenty  years  ago,"  Frere  Loudain  began. 
"when  I  was  in  the  Holy  Land  with  other  men  of  the  church. 
We  used  to  go  off  into  the  country  following  Jesus'  ways 
as  best  we  could.  We  tried  to  establish  the  location  of  the 
tomb.  You  remember  what  the  Holy  John  said,  ATow  in 
the  place  where  he  was  crucified — Golgotha,  the  place  of  the 
skull — there  teas  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepul- 
chre wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.  There  laid  they  Jesus 
therefore  because  of  the  Jews'  preparation  day,  for  the  sep- 
ulchre was  nigh  at  hand. 

'I  know  the  passage,"  I  murmured. 

"We  found  the  place  at  last,"  he  went  on,  "It  is  well 
known  today.  But  I — I  always  wandered  away  from  the 
rest — digging,  exploring,  insatiable.  One  day  I  was  digging 
by  a  bit  of  the  old  wall.  I  came  upon  an  old  French  knife, 
a  crusader's  perhaps,  rusting  in  the  hot  sand  several  feet 
deep.  There  was  a  Roman  coin  of  the  third  century  a  few 
feet  deeper.  And  then — as  far  below  at  least  as  the  distance 
between  one  and  the  other,  I  found — oh  God — I  can  hardly 
speak  of  it !  There  in  the  cold  dry  sand — eight  feet  under — 
there — there — "  the  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine,  but  his 
hands  dug  passionately  at  the  bedclothes  as  if  they  were 
sands  of  Palestine.  I  took  one  hand  and  held  it,  hoping  to 
soothe  him. 

"There,"  he  continued  in  a  moment,  the  edges  of  his 
voice  becoming  more  acute  with  every  word,  "I  found 
Him — a  skeleton — big,  He  was,  a  tall  spare  man  with  sen- 
sitive fingers.  Iron  nails  pierced  through  them,  nails  ham- 
mered out  by  hand,  splintering  his  bones — and  his  feet — the 
bones  scarred.  By  the  skull — on  the  Virgin's  name  I  swear 
this  is  true — a  withered  circle  of  thorns — preserved  in  the 
dry  heat — Jesus'  bones!   They  are  buried  in  the  hot  sand!" 
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His  head  sank  back  and  he  breathed  hard  for  a  moment. 

Then  with  an  effort  he  continued.  "Abbe — Abbe!  I 
had  always  believed.  Thou  recallest  how  the  scripture  run- 
neth— On  the  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magda- 
lene early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre — and — 
seeth  the  stone — taken  away.  Then  she  runneth  and  com- 
eth—  (oh,  this  heat!)  unto  Simon  Peter  and  to  the  other 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  and  saith  unto  them — They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre — and  we  know 
not — where  they  have  laid  him.  Abbe,  mercy  on  my  soul — 
/  know!" 

His  hand  clasped  mine  violently,  but  I  scarce  noticed 
the  pain. 

The  dying  man  closed  his  eyes  and  spoke  more  slowly 
now  .  .  .  "I  was  afraid,"  he  said,  "I  knelt  and  prayed  by  the 
skeleton  in  the  pit — softly — softly — softly.  Then  I  shoveled 
back  the  sand  and  went  away.  For  days  I  could  only  think 
one  thought.  Jesus  is  not  'the  Son  of  God.  JESUS  IS 
NOT  THE  SOX  OF  GOD!  Holy  Father  ...  I  could 
not  tell!  My  heart  was  breaking,  Abbe.  A  million  hearts 
should  not.    Oh  Abbe;  the  pain!" 

"There  is  always  God  the  Father,"  I  told  him.  He 
snatched  at  the  name. 

"God  the  Father!  Yes!  I  have  never  been  untrue  to 
him!  Have  I,  Abbe?  Xo,  no  .  .  .  Always  God  the  Father 
.  .  .  But  the  Son — he  that  taught  us  the  Father's  will — gone, 
you  see.  God  the  Father  has  lost  his  Son,  Abbe!  God  is 
too  high  for  my  understanding.  I  needed  Jesus  to  bring 
him  near.  Jesus  and  his  Holy  Mother !  Abbe — I  believed — 
and  it  was  untrue !  All  that  is  gone,  Abbe !  I  have  been  so 
afraid.  But  I  am  afraid  no  more,  for  thou  knowest  of  it  too. 
Thou  wilt  share  it  with  me?  Oh  Abbe!  The  skull  of  Jesus 
gaping  at  the  desert  sky !  Abbe,  the  splintered  hands  sifting 
the  cruel  hot  sand!    Oh  let  me  forget  Him,  forget!" 

Frere  Loudain  fell  back  upon  the  pillow  and  was  still. 
The  yellow  lamplight  flickered  on  his  face  and  his  clasped 
hands.  The  heat  seemed  to  press  in  on  us  from  the  narrow 
window  until  the  cell  seemed  like  a  tomb  sunk  in  desert 
sands.    I  felt  his  pulse — stopped. 

"Now  thou  hast  forgotten,  brother,"  I  said,  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  lamp,  I  left  him  there.  .  .  poor  Frere  Lou- 
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dain,  freed  by  oblivion  .  .  .  No,  I  do  not  say  1  believe  the 
story.  The  man  was  a  strange  one  always,  and  in  the  hands 
of  death.    He  may  have  been  mad  ...  still .. . 


POEM 
Rachel  Grant 


A  bowl  of  open  windflowers 

On  the  sill, 

Moved  to  the  thin  sunlight 

That  falling  thru  their  whiteness 

Left  no  stain, 

Their  yellow  centers  strong 

Above  the  dusted  leaves — 

A  book  lay  heavy  on  my  lap 

And  said  nothing  to  me. 

You  opened  the  door, 

And  the  room  quick  with  presence, 

Shone  to  your  cogent  laughter, 

As  a  still  stream 

Running  in  the  night, 

Flashes  to  the  uncovered  moon. 

When  you  had  gone, 
I  found  faint  blue  edges 
On  the  flowers. 
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THE  GARGOYLE 

Anne  Lloyd  Basinger 


SAP  A  Pierre's  nerves  were  twanging  all  over  like  the 
strings  of  a  fiddle  which  is  being  tuned.  The  morning 
was  still  silvery-dark;  but  though  it  was  so  early  he 
felt  ravenously  hungry,  and  at  last  he  raised  his  sturdy  old 
frame  from  his  pallet.  He  could  not  remember  feeling  this 
way  since — since  before  Margot's  death,  and  the  birth  of 
his  latest  grandchild,  and  the  beginning  of  the  crusades. 
Chains  could  not  have  bound  him  to  the  bed  another  min- 
ute. From  their  bed  across  the  low-ceilinged  chamber  he 
heard  Marie  and  her  husband  snoring  soundly.  She  had  a 
light,  feminine  snore,  while  he,  lazy  brute,  snored  as  one 
snores  who  never  intends  to  wake  again.  The  children  were 
sleeping  soundly  in  a  row,  like  little  soldiers,  he  thought ;  and 
all  that  he  could  see  of  them  was  a  nose  here,  and  an  out- 
thrown  arm  there,  and  a  series  of  mounds.  They  looked  like 
rough  blocks  of  stone,  before  the  cutter  has  made  them  into 
the  lovely  saints  which  decorate  the  cathedral.  But  the  saints 
on  the  cathedral  are  all  of  a  size,  while  these  little  folk  were 
of  many  ages  and  kinds,  going  all  the  way  from  the  smallest 
three-year-old  to  a  big  fellow  of  thirteen.  All  asleep,  and 
their  grandfather  sitting  alone  among  them,  humming  with 
energy.  What  was  the  matter  with  them?  But  also,  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  that  he  should  feel  thus  at  such 
an  early  hour?    He  was  a  heavy  sleeper. 

The  old  man  got  upon  his  gouty  feet,  and  taking  his 
heavy  stick,  shuffled  to  the  other  room  where  the  fire  burned 
low.  Really,  he  was  too  hungry!  Glaring  about  him  in 
this  curious  new  glow,  he  suddenly  took  fancy  to  go  on  a 
tirade ;  to  fly  into  a  great  passion,  and  see  those  drowsy  folk 
in  the  other  room  jump  at  his  roar.  He  hadn't  roared  since 
Margot's  death;  no,  not  since  she  last  nagged  him  about 
wearing  the  heavier  cloak,  that  fall  before  her  death.  He 
had  always  hated  to  be  nagged!  He  had  thrown  down  his 
heavy  stick  then,  and  cursed  her  by  all  the  saints  in  the 
cathedral,  and  all  the  shrines  .  .  .  He  had  not  known  that  she 
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u as  dying.  Six  weeks  Inter  she  was  cold  ;  and  then  a  sudden 
penitence  had  smitten  him,  and  he  had  thought  the  day  was 

none  forever  when  he  would  vent  his  had  temper  upon  the 

family.  Well,  here  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with 
the  hunger  grawing  at  his  stomach  and  the  blood  singing 
in  his  body,  longing  to  he  hack  at  his  old  tricks  again.    His 

deep-set  eyes  twinkled.  By  St.  Joseph,  he  would  do  it,  and 
be  damned!  The  spirit  was  in  him  this  morning.  He  filled 
his  lungs  deep  and  thundered. 

"Marie!  Paul!  Virgin  Mary  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
don't  you  hear  your  father?  Fiends  and  scourges,  am  I  to 
stand  here  calling  you  till  Judgment  Day?  By  the  rood,  1 
will  make  you  black  and  blue  for  this.  What?  Am  I  to  go 
without  my  breakfast,  for  that  thou  art  too  lazy  to  feed  thy 
father,  lazy  one?  Lout!  Out  of  thy  bed,  ere  I  break  my 
stick  over  thy  great  hulking  back!" 

Marie  was  pushing  back  the  tangled  black  hair  from  her 
pretty  brow,  her  eyes  deep  wells  of  terror.  "Father,  what 
is  it?    Am  I  not  thy  servant  always?" 

"Food,"  he  shouted. 

She  scuttled  barefooted  over  rough  stones  to  the  fire, 
and  stirred  it  tremblingly.  Paul  had  likewise  risen,  and  was 
shaking  himself  like  a  great  dog.  "The  day  is  only  break- 
ing," he  grumbled. 

"And  should  I  choose  to  eat  my  porridge  at  midnight, 
who  would  have  the  right  to  say  me  nay?"  snarled  the  old 
man. 

"Nobody,  sure,"  his  daughter  soothed  him.  "But  how 
was  I  to  know?  We  do  not  rise  at  this  hour  generally, 
father  mine." 

"Nay,  but  we  do  today,"  he  said  in  surly  fashion;  and 
then,  because  he  loved  her  for  her  patience,  he  astonished 
her  by  suddenly  chucking  her  beneath  her  round  chin.  .  .  . 

At  table  he  glared  at  his  bowl  with  a  renewal  of  his  old 
temper.     "Do  ye  mean  to  starve  me?"  he  asked. 

"Holy  Virgin!  But  ye  never  eat — " 

"I  am  anhungered.    Fill  it  up!" 

Mutely  she  obeyed,  and  stood  opposite,  watching  as  he 
ate.  Her  head  was  turned  to  one  side  like  a  bird's,  one 
pretty  arm  akimbo  with  the  rosy  hand  on  her  hip.  Papa 
Pierre  felt  self-conscious,  beneath  her  inspection,  for  he  knew 
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— who  better? — that  though  it  was  no  special  occasion,  he 
had  put  on  the  best  woolen  blouse  he  owned,  such  as  he  wore 
on  festive  days.  He  wanted  an  excuse  to  be  angry  again, 
for  it  had  been  an  enjoyable  morning;  but  even  so  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  wanted  her  officious  woman's  comments. 
At  last  she  said,  "My  father  has  the  red  blouse  on." 

As  he  kept  his  silence  she  was  prompted  to  continue, 
"I  trust  he  intends  to  put  on  the  warm  cloak  over  this?  The 
weather  is  bad  for  the  gout." 

Papa  Pierre  had  just  finished  his  breakfast,  and  now 
with  an  oath  he  got  to  his  feet.  "Woman,  mind  thine  own 
affairs,"  he  roared,  shaking  his  stick  under  her  very  nose. 
Paul  was  eating  stolidly,  with  one  eye  upon  them;  but  at 
this  point  he  moved  restlessly;  and  the  three-year-old  set  up 
a  howl  of  fear.  Papa  Pierre  looked  into  Marie's  eyes,  and 
saw  the  tears  there.  With  a  sudden  tenderness  he  gave  her 
cheek  a  shame-faced  peck,  seized  his  hat  from  the  settle  and 
departed  into  the  shadowy  streets  feeling  like  a  mischievous 
boy. 

About  him  were  houses  and  houses ;  crowding,  bulging 
walls  that  nearly  met  overhead,  their  roofs  warped  and 
rough,  sweeping  down  low.  He  would  have  bumped  his 
head  on  projecting  corners  if  he  had  not  known  this  street 
all  his  life,  and  been  on  the  look-out  for  such  irregularities. 
Beneath,  the  cobble-stones  of  the  street  made  the  going  bad 
and  hurt  his  feet.  There  was  nothing  growing  anywhere, 
for  he  was  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  humanity  crowded  out 
vegetation  there.  But  at  a  crossing  he  looked  down  into  the 
filth  of  the  gutter  and  saw  something  green.  A  leaf,  a  little 
plant,  thrusting  itself  upwards  sturdily  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. And  the  winter  scarcely  over  its  worst  cold!  But 
spring  was  in  the  air,  and  this  small  plant  was  feeling  it  too. 
The  sap  was  coursing  through  it  probably  as  something  was 
humming  through  him  and  there  it  flourished.  Not  that  he 
was  like  the  plant.  The  master  of  the  stone-cutting  gild  in 
Paris  does  not  liken  himself  to  anything  so  lowly.  He  was 
a  substantial  and  influential  citizen  on  his  way  to  the  great 
cathedral  in  the  construction  of  which  he  busied  himself, 
with  swarms  of  apprentices.  At  home  in  a  certain  spot  was 
a  stone,  and  beneath  the  stone,  should  one  lift  it,  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  bneath  that  a  strong  box  containing  a  fine  sum 
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of  money  with  which  to  spend  a  happy  old  age,  when  he 
should  wish  to  stop  wrok.  When  he  walked  the  winding 
streets  of  Paris,  men  doffed  their  caps  to  him,  for  he  was 

respected  as  a  fine'  workman.  This  was  not  like  the  flower's 
humble  corner.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  he  and  the  plant  had  the 
secret  of  the  coming  spring  to  share  between  them:  and  that 
was  a  bond.  He  walked  on  his  way  with  a  trace  of  a  smile 
on  his  rugged  face. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  place  whence  the  cathedral 
might  be  seen,  great,  brooding  mother-hen  that  it  was,  shel- 
tering the  crowded  houses  with  its  walls.  It  was  everything 
to  him:  child  and  love  and  mother  and  religion,  and  work 
as  well.  Dimly  he  perceived  his  luck  in  having  been  able  to 
spend  a  whole  life-time  doing  what  he  loved  best.  Not  all 
men  can  live  so.  Not  all  men  are  masters,  or  leave  the  in- 
delible print  of  their  characters  for  future  generations  to  look 
at,  on  the  glory  of  the  city,  on  the  great  cathedral.  There 
it  stood,  his  work,  as  it  had  grown  in  his  life-time ;  and  above 
it  in  a  blue  sea  of  air  foolish  little  clouds  of  spring  chased 
each  other  on  the  warm  wind  which  had  brought  deviltry  to 
him  again  after  months  of  dull  pain.  The  scene  was  gay 
and  innocent,  thus  early  in  the  morning  before  the  day  had 
soiled  it  with  the  things  men  do. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  cathedral,  only  one  or  two  early 
workmen  were  about.  He  stopped  beside  a  leather-clad 
little  man  whose  ears  stood  out  like  the  handles  on  a  pitcher. 
The  fellow  was  cutting  a  saint,  and  his  slender  young  wife 
stood  over  opposite  to  him,  posing  for  the  statue.  As  Papa 
Pierre  approached  he  heard  her  murmur,  "Quickly,  Jacques, 
for  today  I  must  wash  our  linen.  I  cannot  pose  all  day  for 
you!" 

And  the  man  answered  imploringly  and  playfully, 
"Linen!  Let  it  go!  See,  I  must  get  the  turn  of  this  robe,  so, 
and  so;  it  is  too  good  to  lose.  Linen!  Is  not  this  little 
Saint  Anne  better  than  linen,  foolish  one?" 

Papa  Pierre  passed  on  into  the  cathedral.  It  was  ear- 
ly; he  would  pray.  He  sought  his  favorite  shrine,  and  knelt 
before  it  with  his  gnarled  hands  folded.  Then  because  the 
stone  pavement  was  hard  for  his  knees,  he  arose  and  took 
to  pacing  about,  mulling  over  his  plans  and  the  history  of 
this  building.     But  because  it  was  so  quiet,  and  he  did  not 
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have  to  begin  yet,  he  was  soon  wandering  to  other  times, 
thinking  over  his  life. 

It  was  the  stone-cutter  and  his  young  wife  who  had 
started  the  train  of  thought,  taking  his  mind  back  to  the  days 
when  he  had  been  an  apprentice,  and  had  cut  his  saint  in 
the  stone  of  the  building,  while  Margot  posed.  She  had  been 
lovely  in  her  youth,  Margot.  She  had  such  wide  happy  eyes, 
such  a  delicate  throat,  such  slender,  swaying  grace.  She 
entertained  him  all  day  long.  In  those  days  it  had  not  mat- 
tered to  either  of  them  what  happened,  so  long  as  he  could 
do  his  work,  and  she  could  be  with  him.  She  had  loved  to 
be  detained;  in  spite  of  her  arguments  he  could  read  the 
pleasure  in  her  eyes.  The  cathedral  was  as  dear  to  her  as 
to  him,  only  in  a  different  way.  He  worked  upon  it  him- 
self, while  for  her  it  meant  the  ambition  of  her  father  and 
her  brothers  and  her  husband — all  the  men  she  knew. 

Well,  she  had  grown  old.  They  had  both  grown  old. 
He  had  been  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  months  ago.  Things 
like  that  are  not  called  to  one's  attention  in  a  busy  life-time 
until  suddenly  this  or  that  forces  them  upon  one,  and  the 
shock  of  discovery  comes,  unsoftened  by  gradual  time.  It 
had  come,  to  be  exact,  when  he  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  throng,  and  heard  preached  a  message  from  the  blessed 
Pope  himself,  calling  men  forth  to  the  crusade.  The  Bishop 
had  made  a  speech  to  them  so  plain  that  all  men  understood 
it;  and  by  some  marvelous  chance  it  had  caught  like  wild- 
fire in  their  imaginations.  All  day  Paris  hummed.  The 
stone-cutters  were  slow,  and  he  caught  many  an  one  dream- 
ing. He  himself  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  message, 
and  the  promise  of  blessing.  He  had  extended  his  hand 
and  closed  the  fingers  as  if  on  a  sword's  hilt;  but  the  sight 
of  the  hand  made  him  sick — knotted,  feeble,  shaky  now,  the 
hand  of  an  old  man  who  can  fight  no  more.  And  yet — he 
had  always  lived  in  the  city;  and  cities  are  not  war-like.  In 
his  youth  he  had  quarreled  and  brawled  a  little,  as  youths 
will;  but  there  was  now  a  different  longing  in  him  to  go  to 
battle  in  armor,  and  kill  his  man,  and  claim  his  booty.  .  .  . 
On  the  way  home,  he  had  come  across  his  youngest  appren- 
tice and  ward,  talking  excitedly  in  the  street. 

"What  is  it?"  he  had  scowled  at  the  boy. 
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"He  lias  taken  the  pledge,"  said  one  of  the  young 
scamps  in  the  group. 

"Master,  it  is  the  will  of  God,"  said  the  hoy  fervently. 

"Ye  did  not  ask  me,"  said   Pierre. 

"Give  me  thy  permission,  pray,"  was  the  answer. 

'Impenitent  one!    Why  risk  thy  neck,  at  this  age?" 
i  want  to  fight  for  the  cross!" 

"Ave,  to  fight.  That  is  it,  as  I  know  well.  But  thy 
work?    The  cathedral?" 

"I  will  return  with  a  holy  relic  for  thy  cathedral,  and 
then  I  will  finish  my  'prenticeship.  I  must  go;  for  I  have 
taken  the  pledge.  If  thou  give  me  not  thy  permission,  I 
will  run  away." 

In  the  end  he  had  relented ;  had  even  bought  the  boy  a 
steel  shirt  to  turn  aside  the  heathen  arrows;  and  had  gone 
home  writh  a  lump  in  his  throat.  And  on  the  day  that  the 
crusaders  departed,  he  had  stood  like  a  man  who  hears  the 
sentence  to  prison,  following  the  brave  adventurers  with 
eyes  and  heart,  and  hating  his  gout-ridden  limbs  in  a  most 
un-Christian  way.  And  only  the  great  cathedral  comforted 
him ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  something  to  make  a  house  like  that 
for  the  holy  relics  and  the  altars  of  the  faith. 

But  after  that  time  he  had  watched  and  listened  for 
signs  of  age ;  and  all  at  once  he  became  aware  of  his  daugh- 
ter pampering  him;  of  his  old  wife,  wrrinkled  and  brittle, 
counseling  ways  of  out- witting  the  gout;  of  young  master- 
craftsmen  wrho  might  supplant  him.  And  he  thought  that, 
though  he  was  respected  and  even  loved,  he  wras  no  longer 
necessary  to  anyone  or  anything.  The  cathedral  would  go 
on  now.  The  children  wrere  grown  and  married.  His  wife 
alone  was  left.  His  mind  persistently  turned  back  in  mem- 
ory rather  than  forward  in  hope;  and  to  save  his  soul  he 
could  not  anticipate  a  future.  It  was  as  if  he  had  come  to 
the  stepping-ofT  place;  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  What  re- 
mained? Little  enough,  Day  by  day  he  worked  doggedly, 
trying  to  regain  a  forward-looking  mind.  It  wouldn't  do. 
He  was  leaden  and  dull.  His  heart  hurt  him  sometimes,  and 
the  gout  grew  worse.  His  appetite  was  poor.  When  Mar- 
got  had  suddenly  surprised  him  by  becoming  ill  and  dying, 
he  had  felt  like  crying  out  to  her  to  take  him  too.  He  need- 
ed her  gentle  advice,  her  timid  presence.  She  was  the  last 
link  with  young  vitality. 
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Marie  was  a  good  girl,  and  her  husband  steady  enough. 
He  had  trained  Paul  from  an  early  age  to  cut  stone  for  the 
cathedral;  and  he  had  found  him  reliable.  But  now  there 
was  something  about  the  young  couple  that  Pierre  resented. 
They  were  still  on  the  way  to  the  height  of  their  powers,  for 
one  thing.  Then  again,  though  they  continued  to  live  in 
his  house  and  to  eat  his  food,  nevertheless  they  gave  him  a 
feeling  that  he  was  only  a  visitor  there.  Not  that  they  were 
unkind!  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  damning  courtesy 
that  made  him  suspect  himself  to  be  an  outsider.  And  Marie 
was  always  reminding  him  of  his  age  and  his  ailments !  Pa- 
pa, your  cloak.  Papa,  your  thickest  boots,  for  the  street  is 
muddy.  Hot  porridge  when  he  came  in  from  a  wet  day  at 
the  cathedral.  An  extra  blanket  in  cold  weather.  She  ba- 
bied him ;  and  when  one  is  babied  by  one's  daughter,  it  means 
that  old  age  is  at  one's  heels.  What  to  do  about  it?  Well, 
it  isn't  good  to  be  ungrateful;  so  he  held  his  peace,  and  be- 
came utterly  dejected;  and  his  furtive  gaze  often  caught 
his  neighbors  saying  to  each  other  with  their  eyes  and  elo- 
quent shoulders  as  he  passed,  "Poor  Papa  Pierre,  he  is  done 
for,  right  enough.  His  wife's  death  has  broken  him  like  a 
reed." 

And  now  ?  How  came  Papa  Pierre  in  the  great  cathe- 
dral at  this  early  hour,  with  the  strange  glow  within  him, 
lighting  him  like  a  lamp?  Nothing  had  changed.  His 
daughter  was  kinder  than  ever;  his  young  co-workers  if 
anything  more  annoyingly  precocious;  and  his  old  limbs 
were  no  less  gnarled  and  feeble.  But  Papa  Pierre  stood 
with  his  nose  in  the  air  like  a  dog,  sniffing,  listening,  feeling 
for  the  thing  that  was  in  his  bones.  Could  the  spring — the 
silly,  intoxicating  spring — have  done  it  to  him? 

Papa  Pierre  was  hunting,  hunting  for  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  Papa  Pierre  was  walking  the  cathedral  back  and 
forth,  with  roving  eye  and  dilated  nostril,  all  his  senses  wide 
open  to  catch  anything  that  might  come  along.  Before  the 
Madonna,  he  dropped  once  more  to  his  knees  in  ecstatic 
worship,  praying  for  he  knew  not  what.  But  all  he  knew 
was  that  hope,  nay,  certainty  filled  his  heart  and  renewed 
him.  "I  need  a  rest,"  he  thought.  "Nay,  not  that,  but  a 
change.  I  have  stuck  in  my  rut  long  enough."  He  cogi- 
tated. In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  trained  upon  the  rudi- 
mentary tricks  of  cutting  stone  into  saints  and  gargoyles. 
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Then  later  had  conic  the  great  work.     The  cathedral  was 

young  then,  and  so  was  he.  He  had  had  to  deal  with  large 
problems  involving  the  cathedral  as  a  whole.  Large  dreams 
in  his  mind,  large  emotions  in  his  heart  and  large  schemes 
for  the  cutting  of  the  fret-work  of  his  cathedral;  they  all 
went  together.  Nowadays,  the  cathedral  like  himself  was 
aging.  The  big  things  were  done,  and  the  little,  little  detail 
remained.  "But  oh,"  said  Papa  Pierre  to  himself,  with  un- 
canny wisdom,  as  he  thought  of  the  young  'prentice  and  his 
wife  outside,  "The  little  things  are  not  really  little.  Some- 
times I  feel  as  if  I  could  find  the  great  Secret  in  a  little  piece 
of  carving."  Thus  thought  Papa  Pierre;  and  admitted  to 
himself  that  he  was  sick  of  directing  others ;  that  he  wanted 
to  hold  the  tool  and  shape  the  stone  all  by  himself  again,  at 
grips  with  his  art. 

"Lady  Mary,"  whispered  the  old  man,  "Tell  me  the 
Secret."  But  he  could  not  have  explained  what  he  meant 
by  that. 

The  workers  had  assembled  behind  him;  and  as  they 
came,  he  felt  himself  being  drawn  to  a  great  decision  of 
some  sort.  It  was  around  the  corner  of  his  mind,  hidden 
from  his  sight  just  then.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to  get  up 
and  go  about  the  morning's  task,  but  he  couldn't  stir.  His 
head  was  tipped  on  one  side,  as  though  to  hear  the  advice  of 
the  Madonna. 

Suddenly  he  rounded  the  corner  of  his  mind,  and  saw 
the  proposition  naked  before  him.  And  in  a  trembling  hur- 
ry he  addressed  the  Madonna  once  more.  "Lady  Mary," 
he  whispeed  awkwardly,  as  if  laying  down  the  terms  of  a 
business  deal  of  some  sort,  "Lady  Mary,  if  I  gave  up  all  my 
work — if  I  stopped  being  the  master  of  my  gild,  took  up 
my  tools  again,  and  set  to  work  on  carving,  with  these 
gnarled  hands — then  would  you  give  me  back  the — the — " 
He  did  not  know  what  it  was!  "Would  you  give  me  back 
what  I  have  lost?"  he  finished  awkwardly.  "I  would  make 
a  work  very  beautiful,  Lady  Mary,  for  your  honour."  He 
stared  intently  at  her  painted  face,  waiting.  And  he  did 
not  know  why  he  thought  that  working  with  his  own  hands 
would  restore  him  again;  only  he  sensed  that  the  making  of 
beauty,  as  in  a  little  stone  saint,  is  sacred  and  special.  .  .  And 
he  felt  that  he  had  come  to  a  turning-point  and  a  great  de- 
cision. 
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And  then  he  heard  a  voice  at  his  elbow.  It  was  a  young 
man,  comely  and  able,  the  best  craftsman  of  the  gild,  next 
himself.  There  he  stood,  expecting  an  answer  of  some  sort. 
Papa  Pierre,  who  had  risen  in  his  excitement,  turned  to- 
wards him. 

"Eh?"  he  asked,  pulling  himself  together. 

"At  the  front — the  man  who  was  carving  the  facade  is 
dead  of  a  fall,  having  broken  his  neck.  Francois,  the  young 
man  afflicted  with  trances — do  you  remember?  He  must 
have  been  taken  so  when  high  on  the  wall.  They  are  carry- 
ing him  away." 

Why,  Francois — Francois — that  was  the  little  fellow 
with  big  ears  who  had  been  carving  St.  Anne  early  in  the 
morning.  Papa  Pierre  remembered  him  well  now.  He  had 
been  hampered  all  his  life  by  his  poor  health.  That  work  had 
been  important  to  the  cathedral,  for  it  was  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  great  facade ;  but  Papa  Pierre  had  given  him  that 
station  in  spite  of  his  youth.  Poor  young  wife,  to  lose  him 
so! 

He  turned  his  head  away  to  hide  an  emotion  that 
filmed  his  eyes.  Death  always  affected  him  thus.  But  as 
he  turned  his  head  he  saw  the  face  of  the  Madonna  again, 
sweet  and  calm  and  enigmatic.  And  the  memory  of  what 
he  had  been  deliberating  when  interrupted  came  back.  A 
shiver  ran  down  his  back.  Could  it  be — was  this  the  answer 
to  his  prayer?  No,  it  was  inconceivable.  The  youth's  life 
cut  off  for  his  good?    Never. 

"I  saw  him  early,  with  his  wife,"  he  said. 

"She  had  only  just  left  him,"  came  the  answer,  "And 
he  mounted  the  wall  to  work  on  the  gargoyles." 

"He  was  young,"  murmured  Papa  Pierre.  "He  had 
little  experience,  after  all.  I  can't  think  why  we  let  him  take 
that  work.    He  was  not  sure  enough." 

Like  the  voice  of  fate  an  answer  came  back.  "We  gave 
him  that  work,  master,  for  the  good  of  his  health.  Do  you 
remember  how  he  came  and  begged?  It  is  true  enough, 
master,  that  the  gargoyles  give  men  power  over  the  devils." 
He  paused,  and  then  continued.  "Yes,  we  were  sorry  for 
him  in  his  affliction,  master;  that  is  why  we  gave  him  that 
work.  He  used  to  stay  out  there  in  all  weather,  cutting  away 
for  clear  life,  because  he  expected  that  soon  he  would  have 
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the  evil  spirits  under  his  power,  to  chain  or  command;  and 
then  he  would  heal  himself.  lie  eould  hardly  drag  himself 
away  from  the  beautiful  work,  master;  he  so  loved  to  carve 
his  young  wife.  They  say  he  was  getting  on  better.  If  he 
hadn't  died  maybe — maybe  he  would  have  won." 

"Aye,  the  gargoyles  give  men  power  over  devils,"  re- 
peated Papa  Pierre.  And  his  heart  swelled  to  bursting  with- 
in him.  His  Madonna,  the  Lady  Mary  herself  had  sent  him 
an  answer.  He  crossed  himself.  He  would  charm  the  spir- 
its ; — then  do  the  beautiful  work  to  reward  her  for  her  good- 
ness. 

"Come,"  he  said  to  the  young  man,  and  strode  towards 
the  door.  There  in  the  entrance  he  paused,  and  looked  about 
him  at  the  knots  of  workers,  talking  in  hushed  voices.  Then 
raising  a  curiously  carved  bone  whistle  to  his  lips,  he  blew 
twice.  At  once  the  talk  ceased.  Men  ran  to  his  side,  for  he 
had  given  the  signal  for  the  gathering  of  all  the  cutters  from 
the  gild.  Before  them,  in  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  he 
stood  with  his  head  high,  bursting  with  pride.  Slowly  he 
surveyed  them,  all  younger  men,  and  none  so  able  as  he. 

"Men,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  call  you  to  make  an  announce- 
ment." The}7  looked  at  each  other  seriously.  They  were 
grave  writh  the  recent  event.  "Men,"  he  began  again,  "I 
have  been  your  master  long.  You  have  worked  for  me 
steadily.  With  tool  and  head  you  have  done  my  bidding. 
The  cathedral  stands  for  what  we  do.  But  I  am  sick  of  this 
now.    I  wrant  to  begin  again  with  something  else.  .  .  . 

"Just  now7  Francois  fell  from  this  wall."  He  pointed, 
and  they  shuddered.  "He  leaves  a  vacant  space  there.  I 
will  fill  that  space.  And  I  leave  you  this  man  to  be  your 
master  in  my  place." 

He  stood,  and  watched  amazement  dawn  on  their  faces. 
And  he  saw  that  joy  flamed  in  his  successor's  cheeks.  He 
was  content. 

So  that  day  Papa  Pierre  mounted  to  the  point  far  up 
on  the  walls  of  his  cathedral,  and  with  his  old,  gnarled  hands 
began  to  carve  his  gargoyles,  to  cast  out  his  devil;  to  regain 
lost  youth.  And  for  many  days  he  laboured — days  that 
became  weeks,  with  the  storms  battering  his  shoulders  often, 
but  his  eyes  shining  in  faith  and  feverish  excitement.  It 
was  his  own  private  crusade.     Undeniably  he  felt  the  new 
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manual  labour.  His  bones  ached  and  his  heart  thumped 
painfully  often;  but  in  his  soul  he  was  convinced  that  he 
was  winning  salvation.  At  night  he  stumbled  home  blindly, 
and  fell  into  bed  like  a  log,  to  sleep  like  dead  until  early 
morning.  That  was  like  his  boyhood,  and  he  was  glad.  The 
children  remonstrated.  Marie  was  convinced  that  he  would 
catch  his  death  out  there  soon — of  cold,  or  a  fall,  or  his 
heart.  But  he  resisted  her  stoutly,  and  bullied  her  into  tears. 
Every  day  he  went  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  thanked  her; 
and  often  gave  her  a  present  of  candles,  to  tide  over  until 
he  found  the  time  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  her,  and  make  her 
the  beautiful  statue.  That  plan  had  been  displaced  by  an- 
other. He  thought  he  would  make  himself  young  again, 
first  working  at  the  gargoyles;  the  Madonna  would  not 
mind  waiting.  Besides,  he  was  not  quite  in  the  mood  for 
spiritual  beauty.  Once  a  week,  for  instance,  he  dressed  him- 
self with  a  great  show  of  scarlet  finery,  and  swaggered  about 
the  town  like  a  young  blade.  When  he  met  a  pretty  girl, 
he  stared,  and  swept  her  a  bow,  looking  not  a  little  like  one 
of  the  gargoyles  himself.  But  he  could  not  remain  the  gal- 
lant, he  had  not  the  heart;  and  so  after  flirting  with  the 
child,  he  would  end  by  giving  her  some  trifle,  and  telling 
her  not  to  forget  her  Papa  Pierre. 

There  was  one  special  gargoyle  which  he  carved  with 
the  fervor  of  a  zealot — his  own,  from  conception  to  final 
execution.  Not  that  it  was  finished  yet!  The  faun's  ears 
were  taking  shape,  the  flat  nose,  the  lolling  tongue  and  the 
impish  animal  eyes.  Chin  cupped  in  claw,  it  brooded  over 
Paris  quizzically,  and  humped  its  shoulders  to  its  pointed 
ears — a  creature  inspired  by  spring ;  or  perhaps  the  embodi- 
ment of  spring-time  deviltry.  Papa  Pierre  crooned  to  it  as 
he  cut  and  shaped.  It  was  decidedly  not  the  work  of  a  day 
or  two,  but  rather  of  month's  musing,  and  he  saved  an  hour 
for  it  after  work  each  afternoon,  thinking  of  it  as  the  sauce 
or  relish  of  the  day.  Elsewhere  he  made  saints  and  gro- 
tesques indiscriminately;  but  on  this  figure  he  lingered  and 
took  care.  When  he  finished  it,  he  told  himself,  he  would 
find  himself  young  and  gay  again,  and  ready  to  begin  life 
over  once  more.  He  scarcely  remembered  now  that  origin- 
ally he  had  pledged  the  work  of  his  hand  in  a  sort  of  holy 
zeal  to  the  Madonna's  service:  or  that  in  the  beginning  he 
had  intended  a  piece  of  rare  beauty,  like  the  little  saint  that 
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the  'prentice  had  been  working  upon  with  his  wife,  thai 

morning  in  the  cathedral.  He  had  found  his  taste  instead  to 
this  grotesque  image  of  the  devil;  and  he  never  stopped  to 

realize  how  far  he  had  gone  from  beauty.  Was  this  the  Ma- 
donna's work?  Perhaps.  But  more  it  was  work  for  him- 
self, for  youth  and  life,  because  he  knew  certainly  that  men 
who  carve  gargoyles  have  a  supernatural  power  over  devils. 

It  was  all  a  part  of  the  spring,  which  first  he  had  felt 
on  the  morning  of  his  change.  It  was  a  part  of  the  bursting 
of  leaves  in  the  country  surrounding  Paris,  and  of  the  ten- 
der little  clouds,  and  the  gusty  breeze.  The  wind  had  blown 
the  musty  cobwebs  from  his  brain. 

The  wind  had  done  more.  He  could  not  tell  when  it 
was  that  he  began  to  have  a  dry,  exhausting  cough,  and 
when  the  blood  took  to  making  a  dark  curtain  before  his 
eyes.  He  was  too  busy  to  note  these  things.  The  gar- 
goyle was  nearing  completion,  and  he  wanted  to  press  on 
to  the  end.  He  would  not  admit  the  weariness  which  some- 
times turned  his  limbs  to  lead.  He  would  not  admit  a  long- 
ing for  rest.  That  would  come  when  the  completed  gargoyle 
chased  his  troubles  away,  and  made  his  life  one  long  spring 
day.  Time  passed  and  passed,  and  still  he  worked,  early 
and  late. 

Then  at  last  came  a  day  when,  looking  at  the  gargoyle, 
he  saw  that  it  was  done,  his  beloved,  ugly  charm.  And  he 
put  aside  his  tools,  and  walked  home  early  that  evening. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  found  that  it  hurt  his 
eyes.  A  moment's  thought  made  him  remember  that  it 
was  no  longer  spring,  but  early  summer,  burning  hot.  That 
was  why  the  sky  hurt  his  eyes.  The  year  had  rolled  on  its 
way,  bringing  in  the  most  merciless  of  seasons,  when  the 
world  is  at  its  height,  and  waits  for  no  man.  At  home  Marie 
met  him  at  the  door  with  a  preoccupied  expression.  She 
dared  not  ask  him  for  his  health  any  more.  Presently  her 
purpose  became  clear.  There  was  to  be  some  sort  of  festival, 
and  she  was  going,  with  the  children.  He  said  little,  watch- 
ing her  go.  Outside,  the  street  was  momentarily  filled  with 
gay  people,  and  then  empty  again.  It  was  burning  hot.  He 
watched  her  go  off  to  the  festival,  and  then,  overpowered  by 
weariness,  laid  himself  down  upon  his  pallet.  He  would 
close  his  eyes  and  rest.    He  waited,  motionless,  for  the  gar- 
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goyles  to  chase  the  devils  away,  and  his  heart  swelled. 

But  before  he  woke,  a  vessel  which  had  been  overheat- 
ed in  a  furnace  cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  what  was 
within  it  ran  out.  The  gargoyle  had  not  set  to  work  in  time, 
perhaps.  To  this  day  it  broods  over  Paris,  a  strange  combin- 
ation of  man  and  beast,  gleeful,  uncomprehending. 


INSTANT 

Rachel  Grant 


The  old  roofs  clutch  the  sliding  snow 

And  awed  by  the  far  moon, 

Torches  throw  a  gust  of  light 

That  barely  lives. 

Francois  passes  swiftly, 

In  search  of  beauty 

His  words  may  serve — 

Lies  on  the  wind. 

The  cape  straining  back  from  his  shoulders 
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THE  MIXTURE  OF  A  LIE  DOTH  EVER  ADD 

PLEASURE 

Bacon 

E  RXESTI XE    G 1 1  .BRETH 


HIKE  all  evil  things,  the  lie  has  about  itself,  a  peculiar 
glamour  which  draws  and  attracts  the  unwary.  There- 
H^SSl  lore  we  are  taught  from  childhood  to  avoid  statements 
of  untruth,  lest  we  simultaneously  pollute  our  tongues  and 
the  celestial  records. 

The  word  lie,  unfortunately,  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling.  It  implies  something 
base  and  gross,  essential  to  the  equipment  of  twisted  villains 
and  cowards,  incapable  of  facing  the  truth.  Such  a  concep- 
tion however,  overlooks  the  fact  that  truth  can  often  be  im- 
proved and  embellished  by  the  addition  of  lies. 

Take  for  example,  the  story-teller.  May  he  not  so  loose 
himself  in  his  art,  that  he  mixes  untruthful  with  truthful  in 
order  to  produce  his  effects?  May  he  not  add  an  untruth  to 
his  story,  as  religiously  as  he  omits  an  unnecessary  detail? 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  may. 

The  story-teller  has  at  hand  an  equipment  consisting 
of  several  concrete  facts.  In  order  to  present  these  attrac- 
tively, he  necessarily  calls  upon  his  personality,  giving  it  full 
command.  And  the  personality  becomes  so  enthralled  with 
the  possibilities  of  these  facts,  that  it  twists,  distorts,  and 
ornaments  them  beyond  all  recognition. 

The  art  of  story-telling  is  not  so  different  indeed  from 
culinary  art,  which  is  winning  such  heartfelt  approbation 
today. 

The  story-teller  starts  with  a  background  supposedly 
swept  clean  of  prejudice  and  moral  doctrines  of  all  kinds. 
His  equipment  consists  of  a  bundle  of  facts,  and  of  person- 
ality. How  similar  to  the  cook  who  revels  in  his  cleanly 
swept  kitchen,  his  shining  pots  and  pans,  his  tins  of  food 
and  seasoning.  The  unsuccessful  story-teller  packs  away 
his  personality  and  presents  a  strictly  truthful  narration,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  unsuccessful  cook  locks  up  his 
seasonings,  cools  his  oven,  and  produces  some  raw-tasting 
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food.  But  how  different  the  fascinating  story-teller,  the 
fascinating  cook !  Xo  need  for  recipes  here !  This  is  a  work 
of  art,  divinely  inspired!  Hush,  leave  the  worker  to  his 
peace  and  see  what  a  delicious  concoction  he  will  produce. 

The  comparison  may  be  carried  further.  The  clever 
story-teller,  like  the  clever  cook,  must  not  be  questioned  con- 
cerning his  method  of  work.  The  recipe  must  not  be  sought, 
nor  the  ingredients  questioned.  With  the  cook  this  require- 
ment is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  possesses  an  innate  skill  which 
cannot  be  put  into  words.  In  some  cases  he  may  be  silenced 
by  a  fear  of  having  others  duplicate  his  famous  dishes.  But 
although  the  story-teller  also  works  by  intuition,  rather 
than  set  rules,  his  fear  does  not  concern  the  duplication  of 
his  art.  Rather  he  must  be  wary  lest  others  discover  his  in- 
famous ingredients,  lest  his  disgraceful  secret  become  known. 
For  the  story-teller  uses  socially  and  morally  forbidden  sea- 
soning— lies. 

Eat  a  delicious  meal,  smack  your  lips  over  each  morsel, 
and  praise  the  culinary  artist  capable  of  such  concoctions. 
But  learn  that  his  work-place  was  a  foul  cellar,  that  his  mix- 
ing pans  were  dirty,  his  foods  decaying,  and  your  loss  of 
appetite  is  surprising.  Hear  a  brilliant  story,  praise  the  wit 
of  the  teller,  and  confess  yourself  well-pleased.  But  discover 
that  the  fellow  has  not  been  giving  you  the  strict  truth,  and 
condemn  him  as  a  liar.  Yet  in  both  cases,  the  mixture  would 
have  been  pleasing  enough,  had  not  the  secret  process  be- 
come known. 

Lies  in  themselves,  like  strong  seasoning,  are  scarcely 
palatable.  They  burn  their  way  down  the  throat  and  pro- 
duce an  ugly,  choking  sensation.  But  flavor  a  tough  chunk 
of  truth  with  the  proper  amount  of  untruth,  and  what  a 
mixture  you  have.  What  a  dish  indeed,  to  set  before  the 
king — but  beware  lest  your  secret,  your  black  art,  be  made 
known. 

Woe  to  the  novice  who  plunges  into  the  field  of  untruth, 
heedless  of  dangers  or  consequences !  Woe  to  him  who  does 
not  mix  the  proper  proportions  of  truth  and  untruth  intui- 
tively! It  is  futile  to  try  to  learn  the  science  of  mixing  lies 
in  story-telling.  The  formula  itself  is  hidden  deep  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  must  remain  hidden,  until  they  them- 
selves dare  to  confess  its  existence. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  YOUTH  ARE  EVER  WITH  US. 


QHERHAPS  the  world  has  always  been  as  interested  in 
its  young  as  it  is  at  present.  There  was  Jeremiah,  but 
|  he  was  denunciatory,  whereas  the  interest  today  ap- 
pears to  be  mainly  protective  and  encouraging.  The  mod- 
ern spirit — and  most  people  seem  to  want  to  be  modern — 
approves  the  freshness,  the  daring,  the  overthrowing-of- 
false-values  attitude  attributed  to  its  youth.  If  the  older 
generation  disapproves  at  all  it  is  to  laugh  and  to  say, 
"You'll  learn";  it  is  seldom  to  exert  an  authoritative  re- 
straint. (One  is  tempted  at  times  to  think  the  older  genera- 
tion a  little  foolish.) 

If  you  read  newspapers  or  periodicals  or  go  to  a  reason- 
able number  of  lectures  you  will  discover  that  the  present 
interest  in  youth  is  concentrating  in  a  broadside  on  the  col- 
lege. Articles  such  as,  Are  College  Men  Wanted?  began 
several  years  ago.  This  summer  I  read  an  article  in  defense 
of  the  western  coeducational  university  as  against  the  east- 
ern college  on  the  grounds  that  in  the  four  years  of  an  east- 
ern college  no  opportunity  is  offered  for  emotional  growth. 
More  recently,  I  turned  over  a  number  of  The  Outlook  to 
find  an  anonymous  woman  deploring  the  thwarted  person- 
alities, the  warped  views  of  life,  and  consequently  the  psy- 
chologically evil  influence  of  pathological  professors  on  their 
women  students.  Mary  Austin,  lecturing  in  Boston,  de- 
clared she  had  taken  her  daughter  out  of  college  because 
the  life  was  too  artificial,  offering  the  students  no  contact 
with  people  older  or  younger  than  themselves.  Nor  is  it 
onlv  from  outside  that  the  criticism  comes:  I  have  heard 
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recently  of  serious-minded  students  who  are  frankly  dissat- 
isfied. They  may  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer  when 
asked  what  they  want  to  find,  but  they  seem  to  feel  dimly 
that  here  there  is  not  enough  actual  contact  with  life. 

America  wants  her  children  to  be  healthy;  she  has  on 
the  whole  a  hearty  dislike  of  complexes.  Therefore  she  is 
beginning  to  be  concerned  about  our  emotional  development, 
to  distrust  professors  as  too  often  "pathological",  to  have  a 
suspicion  that  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  academic  bespeaks 
thwarted  personality.  And,  in  truly  puritanical  and  naive 
American  fashion,  in  doing  her  best  to  keep  healthy,  she  is 
becoming  morbidly  alarmed.  But  there  is  never  a  great 
deal  of  smoke  without  some  fire,  and  there  must  be  truth  in 
all  this.  Do  I  seem  an  alarmist  in  finding  that  the  colleges 
have  reached  the  height  of  their  popularity?  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  they  can  go  on  much  longer  as  compro- 
mises between  the  social  and  the  academic.  Junior  colleges 
it  is  hoped  may  solve  the  difficulty  and  attract  those  who 
are  concerned  with  a  speedier  "living".  Then  college  may 
once  again  find  itself,  and  be  what  it  is,  a  place  where  those 
who  desire  it,  can  study — or  even  dare  to  be  academic — at 
leisure  and  pleasantly. 

As  for  the  psychological  difficulties,  I  believe  they  will 
pass  as  quickly  as  that  worthy  expression  of  them,  Dusty 
Answer.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  the  world 
talk  itself  out ;  it  seems  to  like  to  talk  about  college,  and  dis- 
cussion once  Avell  under  way  must  take  its  course  no  matter 
if  its  premises  are  ungrounded.  How  helpless  are  we  in  the 
center  of  this  college  life  to  controvert  the  absurdities  that 
the  outside  world  is  talking  about  us ! 
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FINGERS— OR  WHAT  HAVE  YOU 

(With  Apologies) 
Helen  Xoyes 


I  sit  here  counting  my  fingers  . . 

The  sun  squeaks  .  .  . 

Like  a  mouse  on  whose  tail 

A  camel  has  stepped. 

The  canyon  clears  its  throat  and 

Spits 

At  heaven. 

Heaven  would  spit  back, 

It  is  too  dry 

Vanity ! 

A  finger  falls  off .  .  . 

Awful 

And  clanks  dismally  against 
A  sofa-pillow. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


DEATH  COMES  FOR  THE  ARCHBISHOP 

Willa  Cather  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1927 


It  is  easy  to  believe  the  medieval  church  was  beautiful. 
There  are  saints'  legends,  there  are  cathedrals,  there  are  in- 
numerable details  of  ritual  which  have  a  keen  aesthetic  value. 
The  least  religious  are,  if  not  reverent,  at  least  interrupted 
in  their  complacencies,  when  they  walk  through  the  frescoed 
cloisters  of  an  Italian  monastery.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  outward  loveliness  in  religion  since  then.  A  decorative 
sense,  an  artistic  carefulness  seems  to  have  vanished.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  one  might  be  stirred  by  frail  church  tapers  and 
a  gold  shrine,  or  one's  imagination  might  be  ridden  by  the 
ascetic  face  of  a  priest,  harsh  as  blown  sand  and  luminous. 
Today  one  associates  with  religion  either  the  cathedrals 
which  are  not  really  ours,  or  the  tin-roofed  mission  church 
in  the  poorer  section  of  a  manufacturing  town.  Goodness 
has  a  shapeless  sound  and  holiness  has  no  fragrance.  And 
so  when  one  reads  in  the  Bishop's  letter,  of  burning  pinon 
logs,  "at  our  meanest  tasks  Ave  have  a  perpetual  odor  of 
incense  about  us" — one  is  reminded  of  that  church  incense 
which  is  an  evanescent  form  of  organ  music,  and  one  has  a 
sense  of  impassable  incongruity.  Yet  it  becomes  possible 
in  a  book  like  this,  an  account  of  the  missionary  journeys, 
in  a  time  not  too  far  distant,  of  a  priest  who  was  both  young 
and  gracious.  It  is  religion,  no  longer  conducted  in  the 
"dim  religious  light"  but  carried  into  the  white  sunlight  of 
Xew  Mexico.  The  new  spirit  grows  from  an  emphasis  on  a 
quality  which  in  Old  French  would  be  called  "courtoisie" — 
a  religion  grown  gallant  and  graceful.     It  is  embodied  in 
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the  young  father,  .lean  Marie  Latour — "His  manners  even 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  deserl  were  distinguished.    He  bad 

a  kind  of  courtesy  toward  himself,  toward  his  beasts,  toward 
the  juniper  tree  before  which  he  knelt  and  the  God  whom  he 
was  addressing." 

The  people  in  the  book  one  likes:  Father  Latour  for 
the  debonair  attitude  giving  delicacy  to  his  profound  earnest- 
ness. Father  Vaillant  who  was  unbelievably  homely  and 
who  "added  a  glow  to  whatever  kind  of  human  society  he 
was  dropped  down  into."  One  likes  the  country.  Willa 
Cather  can  always  find  words  to  make  her  own  affections 
compelling  and  she  cares  very  greatly  for  New  Mexico.  The 
color  is  not  in  trees  and  gardens,  but  rather  atmospheric  so 
that  ordinary  rocks  and  soil  which  are  so  often  toneless  in 
the  north,  have  strange,  shifting  color,  strengthened  by 
splendid  contour  of  mountain  and  clouds.  Out  of  a  leisure- 
ly, pale-gold  atmosphere  which  dominates  the  book  there 
arise  sudden  dark  intensities  wThen  the  prevailing  Catholic- 
ism is  for  the  moment  shaken  by  the  shadowy  evils  of  In- 
dian superstition,  by  the  more  robust  wickedness  of  degen- 
erate priests  or  by  sharp  unexplained  persecution  of  lonely 
converts.  Personalities  come  in  a  succession  of  flashes.  But 
finally  one  is  conscious  of  a  clear  tranquillity  and  a  holiness 
that  is  exquisite,  and  one  reads  with  a  still  heart. 

R.  G. 


ADAM  AXD  EVE 

Johx  Erskine  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1927 


John  Erskine  has  done  it  again.  The  revitalizer  of 
musty  legends  has  taken  a  crumpled  manuscript  and  from 
the  dust  of  its  pages  has  fashioned  a  pulsating,  living  image, 
breathing  vigor,  salted  with  irony,  and  splendidly  witty  and 
human.  That,  if  you  happen  to  like  John  Erskine,  is  what 
he  has  done. 

If,  however,  you  have  read  Galahad  and  Helen  of  Troy 
and  don't  like  him,  you  know  exactly  what  to  expect.  There 
are  Adam  and  Eve  and  Lilith  suspended  in  a  rococo  gilt 
picture-frame  of  flip  chatter.  Xo  wonder  they  took  to  fig- 
leaves  if  they  always  talked  that  way,  it  must  have  been  a 
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relief  to  be  natural  again.  Each  apt  remark  leads  up  to  a 
clever-clever  conclusion  as  obvious  as  the  laugh  you  can  see 
coming  in  a  badly-written  play.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  for  each  with  anticipation  and  hope,  and  sigh  in  the 
relief  when  it  has  gone.  These  conversations  at  first  sight 
seem  clever  and  pertinent,  but  on  thinking  them  over  you 
realize  that  they  sound  very  nice  and  mean  very  little.  There 
is  the  title  for  instance:  Adam  and  Eve.  Though  He  Knew 
Better,  Now  that  sounds  amusing  and  subtle  and  all  that, 
but  what  does  it  really  signify?  I  understand  that  Adam 
knew  better,  and  so  did  Eve,  and  so  did  Lilith,  and  every- 
body is  laughing  up  their  sleeves,  figuratively  speaking,  at 
everybody  else,  including  the  reader  who  laughs  at  all  three, 
or  ought  to,  and  Mr.  Erskine  who  laughs  at  the  reader,  and 
there  we  are.  I  suppose  the  average  person  reading  Adam 
and  Eve  is  delighted  at  the  thought  of  how  intellectual  he  is, 
and  the  pseudo-intellectual  considers  himself  tremendously 
clever  for  the  way  in  which  he  appreciates  the  cheapening 
of  material  that  others  have  considered  seriously.  This  must 
be  the  place  where  Mr.  Erskine  gets  in  his  laugh  at  the  gul- 
lible public. 

I  confess  that  I  am  curious  about  the  next  venture. 
Curious  and  a  little  alarmed  as  there  is  no  telling  what  idol 
will  be  dethroned  next.  Will  it  be  Tristan  and  Yseult,  or 
Paolo  and  Francesca,  or  perhaps  even  Pellas  and  Melisande? 
He  could  surely  make  a  smart  modern  comedy  of  manners 
out  of  the  last  one.  I  can  see  poor  Melisande  wandering 
hopelessly  lost  in  the  intricate  dialogue,  sighing  to  herself, 
"I  am  not  happy  here." 

Not  content  with  stripping  all  the  glory  from  antiquity, 
Mr.  Erskine  has  thumbed  a  mental  nose  at  all  our  illusions, 
he  is  the  rude  small  boy  who  cannot  resist  scrawling  on  the 
white  paint.  Worst  of  all  he  sells  his  stories  to  the  movies. 
There  must  be  a  few  people  left  to  whom  Helen  is  a  mystic 
symbol,  a  figure  whose  beauty  silenced  the  old  men  chatter- 
ing like  grasshoppers  there  on  the  walls  of  Troy,  whose 
beauty  made  men's  lives  appear  as  leaves  in  their  season, 
budding  and  blossoming,  and  withering  in  the  blast.  But 
now,  for  fifty  cents,  in  any  movie-palace  you  can  see  the 
face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships. 

Perhaps  when  Mr.  Erskine  has  eaten  his  mess  of  pot- 
tage down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  he  may  find  a  little 
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bitter  sediment  in  the  thought  thai  Homer  and  Marlowe, 
Malory  and  Milton  will  not  greet  him  in  the  Elysian  fields 
as  courteously  as  he  might  expert. 

Priscilla  Fairchild  1980. 


JOURNAL  OF  KATHERINE  MANSFIELD 
Edited  bv  J.  Middleton  Mubby      Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1927 


It  is  beauty  revealing  beauty — this  journal  of  Kather- 
ine  Mansfield's.  In  the  reading  one  seems  to  unwrap  a 
scarf — fold  after  fold  of  some  filmy  stuff  of  a  pattern  at 
once  delicate  and  exotic,  each  fold  only  the  inducement  to 
further  effort,  until  the  last  falls,  floats  away,  and  reveals 
a  neck  so  exquisite  that  revelation  itself  is  profanity.  And 
one  watches,  almost  guiltily,  the  white  skin,  curving  and 
arching  with  the  purest  symmetry,  and  quivering  a  little  in 
its  nudity. 

So  with  the  journal;  it  is  an  undressing,  but  without 
the  lurking  taint  of  conventional  indecency.  Here  is  her 
life — her  ambitions,  her  thoughts,  her  failures,  her  acts — set 
forth  in  naive  perfection.    One  reads,  and  understands. 

None  but  a  woman  could  have  written  it.  She  suffers, 
yet  suffering  itself  is  interesting,  sometimes  almost  pleasant. 
"The  more  I  suffer  the  more  of  fiery  energy  I  feel  to  bear 
it."  Such  moments  as  this  show  the  peculiar  combination 
of  joy  and  sorrow  in  her:  "So,  feeling  extremely  solitary 
and  romantic,  I  sat  me  down  on  a  stone  and  watched  the 
red  sun,  which  looked  horribly  like  a  morsel  of  tinned  apri- 
cot, sink  into  a  sea  like  a  huge  junket."  Her  martyrdom — 
to  her  illness — to  her  thoughts — is  accepted,  if  not  with  en- 
joyment, at  least  with  the  proud  resignation  of  women.  It 
is  all  such  an  absorbing  subject:  "Today  I  am  hardening  my 
heart.  I  am  walking  all  around  my  heart  and  building  up 
defences.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  a  loophole  even  for  a  tuft 
of  violets  to  grow  in.  Give  me  a  hard  heart,  O  Lord!  Lord, 
harden  thou  my  heart!"  Yet  she  is  sincere,  poignantly  so; 
it  is  simply  that  she  feels  as  a  woman  as  well  as  a  poet.  She 
is  feminine  also  in  her  technique,  here  as  well  as  in  her 
stories;  that  is,  she  uses  that  apparent  irrelevance  of  detail 
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so  maddening  to  the  masculine  mind,  but  she  achieves  in 
the  whole  an  inexplicable  vividness.  "A  most  extraordinary 
room  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  wax  apple,  and  an  immense 
flowery  clock." 

And  yet  she  has  at  times  an  odd  impersonality,  the 
pure  impersonality  of  fantasy  perhaps,  no  more  feminine 
than  DeQuincey's  fantasies  were  masculine.  Poetry  is  sex- 
less, like  an  academic  or  legal  gown.  And  both  Katharine 
Mansfield  and  DeQuincey  are  poets  in  thought.  She  says, 
"I  always  feel  on  the  brink  of  poetry."  One  cannot  doubt 
it:  "The  snow  is  thicker;  it  clings  to  the  branches  like  white 
new-born  puppies."  "In  the  white  bookcase  the  books  fly 
up  and  down  in  scales  of  color,  with  pink  and  lilac  notes  re- 
curring, until  nothing  remains  but  them,  sounding  over  and 
over." 

Her  journal  throughout  has  an  unreal  note,  like  the 
sound  of  a  cymbal  from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  The  weather, 
for  instance,  has  so  often  for  her  the  penetrating  melancholy 
of  the  weather  in  Hardy's  tragedies.  "What  is  the  matter 
with  today.  It  is  thin,  white,  as  lace  curtains  are  white,  full 
of  ugly  noises."  Always  she  feels  "a  strange  remoteness  in 
the  air."  The  external  plays  on  her;  she  is  in  tune,  but 
somehow  only  for  minor  chords.  Her  ability  to  give  a  real 
expression  to  the  unreal  is  remarkable — the  most  remark- 
able revelation  in  the  journal.  She  unites  an  abstraction  to 
the  concrete  so  expertly  that  the  two  seem  to  have  been  al- 
ways one.  So  also  in  her  expression  of  nature  she  brings 
out  a  startling  realism,  as  when  she  speaks  of  ants  on  pears : 
"I  see  now  that  little  round  hole  with  a  sort  of  fringe  of 
brown  around  it."  She  writes  so  very  simply:  "I  could  see 
the  curve  of  the  sea  and  the  curve  of  the  land  embracing,  and 
above  in  the  sky  was  a  deep  sweep  of  cloud.  Perhaps  those 
three  half  circles  were  very  magic."  But  then  everything  is 
so  real  to  her,  even  the  unreal.  She  uses  her  talent  like  a 
buttonhook,  carefully  drawing  the  unreal  through  to  con- 
fine it  by  the  real — perhaps  with  a  little  pat  of  satisfaction. 

Ellen  Robinson  1929 
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A  FALLING  STAR 

Fannie  Stearns  Gifford 


A  star  is  loose  in  Heaven!  .  .  .  Oh!  .  .  . 

High  .  .  high  .  .  . 

Low  .  .  .  low  .  .  . 
Quenched  behind  clouds  almost  before 
We  saw  him  fling  his  secret  door 
In  dark  space  open,  and  dash  free 
From  unimagined  mystery 
Into  our  small  and  earth-shaped  air  .  .  . 

A  star  is  loose!  .  .  .  Ah,  where?  .  .  .  Where? 
His  molten  head,  his  fierce  blue  tail, 
Slashing  the  void?  .  .  .  Ah,  where?  .  .  . 

How  pale 
The  smug  round  primrose  moon ;  how  still 
And  homely  there  above  her  hill, 
Serene  in  earthy  mist!  .  .  . 

While  bright 
And  reckless  through  self- woven  light, 
In  hazardous  yet  charmed  descent 
From  spangled  citadels  he  went 
To  quick  unquestioned  frozen  death  .  .  . 

Ah.  lost  before  we  drew  our  breath! 

Ah,  lost  before  our  eyes  discerned 

How  high  he  rode : — how  bright  he  burned !  .  .  . 

A  star  is  loose  in  Heaven !  .  .  .  Oh !  .  .  . 

High  .  .  .  high  .  .  . 

Low  .  .  .low  .  .  . 
Behind  a  cloud's  fleece  quenched  .  .  . 

The  sky 
Wears  not  one  scar  to  trace  him  by  .  .  . 
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I    .ARIA 
\k  Narrative  Sketch 
Grace  Kellogg  Griffith 
HAT8 


S7IE  HAD  b<Ha^*hi£four  of  us,  to  hear  the  new  diva,  and 
vT/  she  had  sung  the  Caro  Nome. — Of  course  they  all  do, 
S8J8SI  at  one  time  or!  dGbther. 

Now  Ave  sat  about  a  small  and  battered  table  at  Nick's 
and  discussed  it.  Close  overhead  the  friendly  ceiling,  its 
low  beams  and  plaslerJ  rfoellowed  by  time  and  tobacco,  reeled 
in  the  haze  of  our  smoke.  About  us  the  marvellous  warm- 
tinted  tiles  of  the  fatuous  wainscoting — dwarfs  and  beer- 
kegs,  monks  and  steins,  laden  asses,  barmaids  and  amorous 
gallants — closed  us  rmcozily.  A  waiter  or  two  lounged  at 
the  ancient  emasculated  bar,  ready  to  serve  but  not  to  hurry 
any  patlanad^Zy.  .  .Nick's  was  famous  for  several  dishes — 
his  unsurpassed  rarebit,  his  filet  mignon,  and  his  baked  oys- 
ters— and  PettibQne,;aur  host,  was  master  of  some  secret  sign 
that  had  got  us  rd&ljbeer  in  our  tall  glasses.  We  were  all 
comfortable  aHclfaavtittle  drowsy  with  good  food,  good  drink 
and  the  hour. 

We  couldn't  get  away  from  the  diva. 

"Marvellous!  Marvellous!"  Campion  kept  exclaiming, 
over  and  over  again.  "What  a  voice.  That  C  sharp !  Did  you 
hear  it?  Did  you  hear  it? — Fin  V ultimo  sospiro  tuo  sa — ra!" 
He  hummed  the  ornate  cadenza  very  amusingly.  "C  sharp' 
high  C  sharp!'.' 

"Of  course  we  heard  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  remonstrat- 
ed.   "Could  anyone  miss  it?" 

"Marapina  used  to  take  it — like  a  steam-whistle.     Vaehe 
flats  it.".  . 

"Abominably,"'  Pettibone  whispered  huskily. 

"Bonar-Monde,  though  she  pretends  to  be  a  coloratura, 
can't  reach  above  C.  She  has  to  have  everything  trans- 
posed. But  this  woman — my  God!  True  as  a  tuning 
fork!  Sure  as  a  rifle-hammer.  Sweet  and  round  as  a  bird- 
note,  pellucid  as  spring- water!      Rendition — exquisite.    She 
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didn't  over-emotionalize  it  as  Dame  Roper  does;  nor  did  she 
leave  it  cold,  like  Cliste." 

"Oh,  if  you  come  to  rendition—!"  said  Campion.  The 
small  affected  beetle  on  his  aggressive  chin  pushed  forward. 
"She  left  it  cold  as  ice.    Completely  soulless." 

"But  after  all.  Camp,"  I  said,  "why  not?  Caro  Nome 
is  a  stunt.      You  sing  it  mainly  to  show  that  you  can  sing  it." 

"Such  an  exhibition  infuriates  me,"  he  said  coldly. 

There  was  a  pause  slightly  awkward.  Then — "Infuri- 
ates?" Pettibone  inquired,  politely. 

"Yes.  Infuriates,"  Campion  reiterated,  deliberately. 
This  irrational  and  abrupt  change  in  his  mood  could  only  be 
ascribed  to  too  much  beer,  which  customarily  made  him 
morose. 

"A  flawless  performance,"  I  insisted. 

Campion  was  unmoved.  "Yes,  all  you  say  is  true.  Tone 
— wonderful!  Technic — precise — unimpeachable!  What  of 
it?  How  manv  people  does  that  hall  hold?  Five — six  thous- 
and?" 

"Seven,"  said  Pettibone. 

"Seven  thousand  people — and  I'll  wager  that  among  the 
whole  seven  thousand,  not  a  tear  was  shed !  Such  a  concert 
for  setting,  such  instruments  for  accompaniment,  the  per- 
fect and  marvellous  outfit  of  vocal  chords  and  throat  and 
mouth  and  breathing-apparatus  to  produce  this  exquisite 
composition — and  not  a  tear  shed!      My  God!" 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  objected,  rather  testily,  "we're 
not  Latins.  Do  you  think  tear-shedding  is  the  criterion  of 
aesthetic  enjoyment?  One  doesn't  attend  a  concert  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  emotional  debauch!" 

"Who  said  one  did?"  Campion  glared  at  me  out  of  his 
little  green  eyes.  "I'm  not  talking  about  emotionalism! 
I'm  talking  about  tears — the  tears  that  are  a  tribute  to  beau- 
ty. Where  there  is  overpowering  beauty,  there  will  be 
tears." 

He  grew  suddenly  hot.  "Uncouth  if  you  like!  But 
when  beauty  has  ravished  the  soul,  the  poor  body  will  show  it. 
Perhaps  the  tears  will  spring,  the  skin  will  pale.  Or  per- 
haps the  voice  will  shout  bis,  bis!  Perhaps  the  limbs  will 
hurtle  the  body  up  out  of  the  comfortable  chair.  Perhaps 
the  arms  will  fling  roses,  programs,  gold,  fans,  beads,  what- 
ever happens  to  be  in  the  hands.      But  some  physical  mani- 
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festations  there  will  be  where  there  has  been  a  spiritual  rav- 
ishment. 

"There  was  no  ravishment  tonight.  A  cold  artist  per- 
forming, unsurrendered,  herself,  to  any  beauty;  a  cold  audi- 
ence listening.  Respectful,  critical  attention.  Connois- 
seurs approving  a  remarkable  tour  de  force — but  never  once 
carried  away  by  it — Bah!" 

Our  host,  from  courtesy,  I  judged,  had  been  silent 
throughout  this  extraordinary  tirade,  merely  glancing  atten- 
tively from  time  to  time  with  his  dark  and  melancholy  eyes 
at  the  speaker. 

"What  do  you  say,  Latouche?"  he  now  asked,  turning 
to  the  fourth  member  of  our  circle,  who,  so  far  had  said 
nothing,  but  sat  amusing  himself  with  a  bowl  of  crackers 
and  milk  which  he  did  not  want,  but  which  had  been  prescrib- 
ed for  him  by  the  doctor. 

Latouche  was  half  English  by  birth  and  more  than  half 
English  by  inherited  characteristics,  education  and  associ- 
ations ;  a  slender,  stoop-shouldered,  sandy-complexioned  man 
with  thin  features  set  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mask  of  abnormal 
reserve.  Addressed  by  our  host,  he  looked  up  and  adjusted 
a  monocle.  Through  this,  he  peered  at  us  with  one  bright 
blue  eve;  the  other  a  merely  dreamv  slit  beneath  a  drooped 
lid. 

"The  illusion  of  beauty,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle  voice,  "is 
a  curious  thing.  Sometimes  with  almost  no  machinery,  it 
may  be  produced  completely.  At  other  times,  with  the 
most  perfect  facilities,  it  may  be  quite  lacking." 

Campion  plucked  at  the  thin  black  line  of  moustache 
that,  on  his  upper  lip,  over-arched  the  detestable  beetle  on 
his  lower. 

"Just  what  I  say!  Just  what  I  say!  Tonight — this 
Caro  Nome — every  note  was  perfect,  superb,  beautiful — 
and  yet  the  illusion  of  beauty  was  not  produced!" 

"What  do  you  say  to  that,  Jean?"  persisted  Pettibone, 
thickly. 

Latouche  smiled  faintly.  "I  have  been  thinking  of 
another  time  when  I  heard  the  Caro  Nome  sung,"  he  mur- 
mured, dropping  his  monocle  from  his  relaxed  eye-socket, 
"Long  ago,"  he  added. 

There  was  a  slight  pause. 

"It  happened  years  ago,"  Latouche  continued,  hunch- 
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ing  down  in  his  chair,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trousers' 

pockets,  and  gazing  dreamily  not  at  ns  but  through  US; 
through  the  wainscoted  wall,  indeed,  and  the  whole  crowded 
city  that  hemmed  ns  in.  "Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young 
fellow  out  to  see  the  world,  I  was  stopping  in  Florence  at 
the  Pension  Jennings-Riccioli — that  amazing  hostelry  where 
they  used  to  give  yon  breakfast,  tea,  and  two  seven-course 
dinners  per  day  for  something  like  seven  lire.  All  day  long 
1  browsed  about  the  galleries  and  churches,  lounged  in  the 
piazze  or  along  the  viali,  rummaged  in  quaint  shops  tucked 
away  out  of  the  main  stream  of  traffic.  At  night  I  had  the 
habit  of  walking  alone  about  the  streets,  not  to  speak  to  wo- 
men or  to  pry  into  submerged  night-life,  but  to  feel  the  spell 
of  that  fantastic  city,  the  Firenze  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  Bianchi  and  Xeri,  the  gorgeous  Medici  and  the  gray 
Savonarola." 

Pettibone  nodded  at  a  waiter:  "More  beer." 
"One  night  in  early  spring  I  was  strolling  along  a  bank 
of  the  Arno.  It  was  perhaps  the  last  of  February,  but,  in 
one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  temperature  with  which  Flor- 
ence is  so  familiar,  the  weather  had  abruptly  become  mild 
and  balmy.  The  sky  was  milky  with  stars.  They  shone 
gently,  giving  it  immeasurable  depth  with  their  luminosity 
and  making  it  possible  to  believe  in  solar  systems  beyond 
solar  systems,  throughout  illimitable  space.  They  were  re- 
flected in  the  dark,  quiet  water,  a  universe  mirrored  in  a 
brook.  Shadowy  in  the  distance,  rising  above  the  house- 
roofs,  were  the  pointed  dome  of  Santa  Maria  cle  Fiore  and 
the  square  crowned  shaft  of  Giotto's  Campanile. 

"I  lounged  against  the  parapet.  Across  from  me,  dark 
with  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  rose  the  hill  where  Fiesole, 
a  cluster  of  twinkling  points  of  light,  nestled,  sleepily  over- 
looking her  sister-town.  Above  and  below  me,  the  silent 
stretch  of  the  river  was  cut  by  quaint,  mysterious  covered 
bridges  resting  on  low  and  beautiful  arches.  It  was  about 
ten  o'clock.  The  street  was  almost  deserted.  Xow  and 
then  a  solitary  pedestrian  passed ;  or  a  pair  of  lovers  loitered 
by,  intoxicated  by  the  starlight  and  the  first  breath  of  spring. 
Xow  and  then  on  neighboring  streets  there  was  the  clatter  of 
a  public  carriage  driven  at  a  gallop.  Opposite  the  parapet, 
flanking  the  river-road,  set  the  flat-faced  houses  in  which 
middle-class  Florentines  lived  huddled.      Behind  some  win- 
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dow-panes  dim  lamps  glowed,  but  mostly  the  windows  were 
black  voids,  open  to  the  soft  air,  in  which,  here  and  there, 
one  could  detect  the  pale  oval  of  a  face  looking  out. 

"Suddenly  I  heard  a  burst  of  laughter  and  cat-calls 
which  drew  rapidly  near,  swelling  in  volume.  The  gamins  of 
the  night  were  stalking  some  unfortunate — perhaps  a  beg- 
gar or  a  grotesque  cripple,  perhaps  an  unpopular  shop- 
keeper, perhaps  a  drunken  tourist. 

"A  straggling  crowd  came  in  view  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
following  an  old  and  ragged  woman  who  was  walking,  bent 
almost  double  but  swift-footed  for  all  that,  along  the  street 
by  the  parapet  in  my  direction. 

"Almost  abreast  of  me,  she  halted,  peering  up,  as  if 
seeking  some  familiar  house-face.  I  saw  that  something 
hung  on  a  string  about  her  neck,  glittered  as  it  caught  the 
faint  ray  of  a  street-lamp.  It  was  a  tin  cup.  She  was  a 
beggar. 

"The  little  crowd  halted,  too.  Heard  near  at  hand, 
the  jeers  were  not  alarming;  rather  tolerant  and  good  hum- 
ored.     The  old  woman  seemed  not  to  notice  them  at  all. 

"I  was  curious,  now,  to  see  what  was  about  to  happen. 

"Having  found  her  place,  the  beggar  raised  her  head; 
she  straightened  her  back.  She  looked  upward  toward  the 
second  stories  of  the  facing  houses,  as  one  looks  toward  the 
balcony  of  an  auditorium.  She  opened  her  lips,  and  from 
them  came  an  incredible  sound.  Cracked  and  reedy  and 
toneless,  it  was  at  first  not  evident  what  she  was  doing;  but 
she  was  singing. 

"And  with  a  start,  after  some  seconds,  I  realized  what. 
"Caro  nome  die  il  mio  cor — festi  primo  palpitar — 

"She  hadn't  the  upper  notes  at  all;  not  a  vestige.  But 
once  in  a  while  a  middle  note  flashed  out,  deep,  resonant  and 
indescribably  thrilling.  The  hair  on  my  scalp  prickled.  I 
was  listening  to  the  ghost  of  a  great  voice.  Risen  in  its 
grave-clothes. 

" — le  delizie  delV  amor — mi  del  sempre  rammentar 

"The  voice  was  gone,  but  the  remnants  of  the  technic 
were  there.  This  was  no  ordinary  street-singer.  Who  had 
she  been?  Where  had  she  sung  Gilda  when  Rigoletto  was 
young?  In  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin?  Think  me  crazy,  gen- 
tlemen, if  vou  wish:  I  was  as  sure  of  it  as  if  I  had  known  it, 
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1  was  so  sure  of  it  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  knew  who 
the  was. 

44 — K  fin  V ultimo  sospir — cam  nome,  two  sara — w 
As  she  sang,  her  form  filled  out.       Her  stature  in- 
creased, her  chest  lifted,  her  ancient  face  took  on  dignity  and 

authority.  And  as  she  sang,  something  happened.  My 
friends,  there  in  the  little  street  hy  the  river,  over  the  handful 
of  Italian  gamins,  over  the  listening  houses,  over  the  tiny 
cluster  of  bystanders  like  myself,  there  came  a  petrified  hush. 

"No,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  like  tonight's  audience.  Xo 
programs  rustled,  no  heads  turned,  no  yawns  were  stifled. 

"Every  eye  was  on  that  old  woman  who  with  the  frag- 
ments, no  the  mere  memory  of  a  voice,  was  creating  the  illu- 
sion of  the  beauty — of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Every 
ear  listened.  One  could  feel  the  stir  of  rising  hair,  the  crink- 
ling of  spines.  Fairly  there  was  a  tension  of  breath  held 
or  stealthily  drawn  not  to  break  the  spell. 

"Caro  no  me,  tuo  sa — ra! 

"She  sang.  The  cadenzas  were  a  travesty,  and  yet 
.  tething  was  happening.  Before  our  eyes  that  old  woman 
was,  to  herself,  young  and  straight  and  slim;  she  was  proud 
in  silk  and  jewels.  She  saw  the  vast  pit  stretching  out  cav- 
ernous beyond  the  pale  blurred  footlights,  the  velvet-padded 
rails  that  outlined  the  deep  loges.  She  heard  the  soft  wail- 
ing of  the  violins,  the  twitter  of  the  flutes,  the  coo  and  throb 
of  the  harp.  And  she  heard  her  own  voice,  powerful  and 
round  and  piercingly  sweet,  pouring  out  of  her  throbbing 
throat,  pouring  out  and  out  into  that  dark,  beyond  that  dark, 
weaving  a  spell,  lifting  souls,  gathering  them  up  and  up  into 
a  rapture,  a  passion  above  earth — 

"Gentlemen,  we  heard  it,  too. 

"We  knew  what  would  happen  when  the  triumphant 
aria  ended.  The  galleries  would  be  sobbing,  there  would  be 
cries  and  shouts  from  the  pit  and  laughter  for  joy  in  the 
loges.  They  would  leap  upon  their  chairs.  They  would 
be  calling,  drunk  with  ectasy,  for — But  no,  I  do  not  know 
by  what  name  they  would  be  calling  her  for  .  .  . 

"Gualtier  Malde!    Ghmltier  Malde! 

"On  that  ultimate  note  the  aria  ended.  The  old  woman 
paused  for  an  instant,  rapt.  Then  she  came  back.  She 
bowed  and  bowed — to  what?  To  that  phantom  house,  to 
the  ghostly  surcharged  souls  that  she  had  caught  up  and  now 
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released.  She  bowed  and  bowed,  sinking  as  low  as  rheu- 
matic knees  permitted.  She  flung  wide  her  arms.  She 
scattered  kisses. 

"And  all  the  while  there  was  that  hush.  Not  a  street 
imp  jeered;  not  a  girl  in  any  dim-lit  window  tittered. 

"Only  as  she  turned  away,  was  the  spell  broken.  Only 
then  did  coins  jingle  on  the  cobbles. 

"The  great  and  gracious  diva  (or  was  she  only  a  ragged 
old  woman?)  hobbled  slowly  away.  I  watched  her  out  of 
sight  into  the  shadows.  Then  I,  too,  turned,  still  scarcely 
breathing  .  .  .  The  gamins  were  gathering  up  the  coins. 

"There  you  are " 

Latouche  screwed  the  monocle  into  his  eye. 

We  put  on  our  hats.  I  got  Campion's,  but  it  didn't 
matter.      He  had  mine.      We  didn't  realize  it  till  next  day. 

As  we  were  filing  out,  a  respectful  waiter  touched  Pet- 
iibone  on  the  arm.       "Didn't  you  forget  the  check,  sir?" 
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METROPOLITAN  MONOTYPES 

Baird  Leonard 


It  takes  all  kinds 

To  make  a  town  like  ours. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School. 

His  family  moved  from  Tenth  to  Sixty- Second  Street  in 
the  Seventies. 

Brewster,  who  made  his  carriages,  makes  his  motor  car; 

He  still  has  an  eye  for  a  horse,  and  keeps  a  coupe  and  pair 
for  the  occasional  pleasure  of  his  wife, 

All  of  whose  diamonds  are  not  set  in  platinum. 

His  tailor  comes  to  his  house  three  times  a  year. 

He  has  never  worn  anything  ready-made  and  has  never  been 
to  a  barber  or  in  a  department  store. 

He  goes  to  Europe  in  the  off  season. 

He  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  the  S.  P.  C.  C, 
the  Citizens'  Union,  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art, 

And  has  been  known  to  write  letters  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sioner 

When  particularly  outraged  by  projected  innovations  which 
have  caught  his  eye  in  the  Evening  Post. 

He  avoids  jury  duty  in  New  York  by  maintaining  a  resi- 
dence in  Lenox. 

He  has  sat  in  the  same  chair  at  the  Opera  for  thirty-five 
years. 

He  attends  varnishing  day  at  the  Academy,  and  will  even 
lend  his  presence  to  a  function  in  the  Heckscher  Theatre 
if  the  cause  be  worthy. 

He  goes  regularly  to  Church  and  recites  the  creed  without 
qualms. 

There  is  no  restaurant  for  him  these  days,  but  at  Christmas 
he  sends  a  remembrance  to  his  favorite  waiter  of  the  old 
Delmonico's. 

He  still  considers  stock  brokers  rather  shady. 

He  is  correct  about  office  hours,  and  suspends  all  his  affairs 
on  Good  Friday. 
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He  thinks  the  novelists  haven't  amounted  to  much  since  the 
days  of  Meredith  and  Hardy, 

Although  he  never  misses  a  story  by  Mrs.  Wharton  or  Mrs. 
Gerould. 

What  these  young  men  are  up  to  in  the  newspapers  is  none 
of  his  business. 

He  nev\*  smokes  in  the  dining-room,  drawing-room,  or  on 
the  street. 

When  he  goes  to  Florida,  he  makes  for  some  unpronounce- 
able, unspellable  village 

Where  he  fishes  or  hunts  quietly  out  of  the  range  of  society 
paragraphers. 

He  is  not  above  a  proper  boutonniere,  and  uses  a  fine,  dry 
cologne. 

He  never  permits  a  woman  to  go  home  at  night  unaccomp- 
anied. 

He  calls  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

He  has  found  out  for  himself  wherein  the  platitudes  of  life 
are  true, 

T>ut  refuses  to  believe  that  there  are  persons  who  pay  to  get 
their  names  in  the  newspapers. 

It  does,  indeed,  take  all  kinds  to  make  a  town  like  ours, 

And  the  pity  is  that  the  one  hereabove  described 

Is  the  type  falling  most  rapidly  under  the  classification 

Of  the  vanishing  Xew  Yorker. 

There  is  also  the  Gentleman  of  the  Xew  School. 

He  lives  somewhere  on  Park  Avenue  at  several  thousands  a 

year, 
And  looks  like  What  the  Well  Dressed  Man  Will  Wear,  and 

How! 
All  of  his  intimate  personal  properties  are  expensively  mono- 

grammed. 
His  cigarettes  are  rolled  to  his  own  order. 
He  has  the  best  boot-legger  in  town. 
He  is  elaborately  casual  in  acknowledging  the  greetings  of 

head  waiters 
And  never  stoops  to  glance  at  a  restaurant  bill. 
His  automobiles  are  the  most  costly  foreign  makes, 
And  his  hotel,  even  in  Europe,  is  invariably  the  Ritz. 
His  club  is,  with  any  luck  at  all,  the  Turf  and  Field. 
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He  is  a  great  first-nighter  because  of  a  delusion  as  to  what 

constitutes  the  beau  monde, 

And  he  rates  the  merit  of  a  production  according  to  its  effect 

upon  the  ticket  speculators. 
He  drives  away  from  the  Opera  with  his  limousine's  inside 

light  going. 
lie  cannot  distinguish  between  a  real  and  a  boons  nobleman. 
lie  thinks  Palm  Beach  is  a  fashionable  winter  resort. 
1 1  is  table  manners  are  nervously  perfect. 
And  his  enunciation  bears  up    nobly    except    under    greal 

excitement. 
He  is  extremely  blase  about  the  night  clubs. 
He  can  get  the  best  seats    for    football    games    and    polo 

matches, 
And  at  the  races  he  hangs  knowingly  around  the  paddock 

on  the  chance  that  somebody  may  speak  to  him. 

He  goes  in  for  the  dernier  cri  in  dogs 

He  has  a  country  place  because  they  are  being  done, 

But  his  worry  over  it  far  exceeds  his  enthusiasm. 

His  wife  gets  a  diamond  bracelet    for    every    chicken    and 

child, 
And  he  bunches  her  heavily  with  orchids  on  high  days  and 

holidays. 
He  is  afraid  to  be  shocked  by  anything. 
He  affects  certain  gaueheries  under  the  impression  that  they 

are  smart, 
And  will  refer  by  their  first  names  to  his  betters  whom  he 

has  met  once  by  accident. 
He  is  not  above  a  little  leering  when  the  ladies  are  being 

discussed, 
But  he  will  rise  to  his  feet  every  time  they  move  about,  and 

is  always  at  their  service  with  his  briquet. 
He  attends  all  the  big  fancy  dress  balls  and  strategically 

calls  his  presence  to  the  attention  of  rotogravure  section 

editors. 
His  family's  social  secretary  has  a  direct  wire  to  the  daily 

paper's  society  pages. 
His  wife  is  always  worried  about  the  children's  French  and 

the  personnel  of  their  dancing  class. 
She  would  no  more  wear  a  string  of  imitation  pearls  than  she 

would  be  humanitarian  with  her  servants. 
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The  Gentleman  of  the  New  School  has  a  crest  on  his  heavy 
white  stationery 

And  warns  those  whom  he  invites  to  be  seated  that  his  Jacob- 
ean chairs  are  fragile. 

If  you  playfully  asked  him  what  would  be  the  first  thing  he 
would  do  with  a  suddenly  acquired  extra  million, 

He  would  be  stumped  for  an  answer. 

It  takes  all  kinds 

To  make  a  town  like  ours. 

The  New  Yorker 
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IN  AFRICA 
Mary  Hastings  Bradley 


^Hl'MOANCrA  was  unwelcoming.  He  stood,  a  digni- 
I  fied,  hostile  old  savage,  in  a  bit  of  barkcloth,  leaning 
'.  ]  on  his  spear,  his  warriors  about  him,  silent  and  obser- 
vant, while  we  made  our  camp  in  the  sodden  earth  of  his 
banana  groves — the  only  level-enough  place  on  that  perpen- 
dicular mountain  side  into  which  we  could  wedge  our  tents. 
The  village  lay  distant,  on  a  long  spur,  but  we  were  not 
camping  near  the  village.  Mumganga's  people  were  can- 
nibals, and  our  porters  were  cannibals  from  Kibonde  and 
Sebe,  chiefs  farther  north,  and  the  amenities  were  best  served 
by  distance. 

We  were  high  in  the  mountains  west  of  Lake  Edward 
in  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  Xameless  Mountains,  that  are 
part  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Great  Central  African  Rift 
Valley.  It  was  our  rare  fortune  to  be  the  first  whites  to 
march  through  this  region. 

There  were  four  whites  of  us  at  this  camp ;  the  two  re- 
maining members  of  the  party  were  back  at  another  chief's, 
waiting  porters  to  bring  them  on.  He  had  been  a  friendly 
chief,  vastly  pleased  with  the  two  monumental  elephants 
we  had  fed  him,  and  we  wrere  not  prepared  for  old  Mumgan- 
ga's hostile  aloofness. 

He  would  not  come  to  us  and  it  was  beneath  our  dig- 
nity to  go  to  him.  We  stood  ankle-deep  in  the  thick  red 
mud,  sorting  the  boxes  and  bags  our  porters  had  dumped, 
while  our  British  East  boys  struggled  with  our  tents,  and  we 
sent  messengers  to  him,  asking  food  for  our  men,  and  the 
messengers  came  back  and  reported  that  he  said  nothing. 
We  sent  a  last  imperative  to  the  effect  that  wTe  must  have 
food  brought  in  for  our  porters  that  night,  and  then  negoti- 
ations were  washed  out  by  a  furious  storm  that  nearly  wash- 
ed us  down  the  mountain  and  tried  to  tear  out  our  tents 
from  their  shelter  among  the  banana  trees. 
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The  deluge  ceased,  with  the  swiftness  of  equatorial 
storms,  and  a  flooding  sunlight  came  out  to  warm  us.  The 
wind  blew  the  clouds  away,  and  we  saw  ourselves  high  upon  a 
lonely  peak,  other  peaks  apparently  hung  in  the  air  about  us, 
over  a  lake  of  cloud  that  veiled  the  forest  below.  Opposite 
us,  piercing  the  last,  frayed  banners  of  the  storm,  shone  the 
dazzling  ice-clad  heights  of  the  Ruwenzori  Mountains,  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  of  the  ancients. 

It  was  a  wild  and  lovely  scene,  the  heart  of  the  old, 
unconquered  Africa,  but  we  had  other  business,  at  that 
moment,  than  gazing  upon  it.  We  were  knee-deep  now  in 
mud ;  our  porters  were  shivering  and  hungry.  They  had  a 
temporary  shelter  in  some  grass  huts  abandoned  by  the 
banana  groves,  but  no  dry  fire-wood  and  no  food.  No  ban- 
anas at  all  had  been  forthcoming,  no  corn,  no  manioc — noth- 
ing but  the  water  that  Heaven  had  so  lavishly  provided. 

Old  Mumganga  was  in  sight  again,  leaning  on  his  spear 
among  his  body-guard.  He  sent  back  word  now  that  there 
was  no  food.  None  for  us,  he  meant.  We  did  not  blame 
the  old  chief;  we  liked  the  farsightedness  of  his  malevolent 
old  eyes  which  saw  clearly  enough  what  the  coming  of  the 
long-heard-of  whites  boded.  Not  we,  but  those  who  would 
come  after  us,  would  take  his  power  from  him.  His  world 
was  over,  the  old,  simple,  easy-going  world  of  freedom  and 
tribal  authority. 

But  though  we  sympathized,  our  need  was  desperate. 
There  were  no  bananas  in  the  grove  about  us,  but  we  could 
see  the  fronds  of  other  banana  groves  with  the  upturned 
sharp  ends  of  the  hanging  bunches  of  fruit,  and  we  could 
see  fields  of  corn  with  tasseled  tops  of  ears.  We  took  our 
guns  and  with  our  boys  behind  us  with  baskets  marched  out 
to  the  nearest  fields. 

The  boys  were  loath  to  touch  the  corn  themselves  and 
so  my  husband  plunged  in,  gathering  the  ears  with  his  own 
hands  and  throwing  them  into  the  baskets.  Mumganga  drew 
nearer  and  my  boy  kept  breathing,  "Mbaya  sana — very  bad," 
and  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  safe,  comfortable  far-away  Nair- 
obi, and  the  plenty  of  the  Indian  bazaars  and  the  ease  of  the 
Swahili  village  ....  I  stalked  along  with  my  gun,  trying 
to  look  grim  and  ominous. 

At  last  my  husband  had  enough;  he  had  the  stuff  car- 
ried to  the  nearest  hut,  where  a  man  was  lurking,  and  there 
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he  counted  out  each  car  and  counted  into  the  man's  passive 

hand  the  Congo  coin  that  it  was  worth.  The  chiefs  knew 
the  value  of  money  for  they  had  been  sending  ivory  out  for 
years,  to  be  bartered  by  the  border  chief  to  the  Hindu  traders 
who  smuggled  it  across  the  Semliki  border  into  British  ter- 
ritory. The  money  was  always  spent  on  meat,  on  the  goats 
and  sheep  that  were  lacking  in  the  mountains — or  on  any 
darker  sort  of  meat  if  any  were  available.  The  only 
check  on  the  cannibalism  of  these  people  had  been  the  Bel- 
gian fort  on  their  frontiers,  and  their  own  diminishing 
supplies. 

We  knew  Mumganga  would  come  fast  enough,  as  soon 
as  our  backs  were  turned,  and  get  his  share  of  the  price, 
and  see  the  other  men  got  it  who  had  tilled  the  fields.  Back 
to  camp  we  went,  and  distributed  the  food  to  the  porters 
who  set  to  work  roasting  it  over  their  smoky  little  fires. 

We  were  a  little  worried  now  for  fear  the  food  would 
hearten  them  to  make  a  dash  back  to  their  villages  to  the 
north — they  had  no  liking  for  this  march  through  the  moun- 
tains to  which  their  headmen  had  committed  them.  They 
would  not  go  at  once,  nor  openly,  but  when  night  fell  they 
would  steal  away,  out  of  the  huts,  down  the  steep  trail  that 
ran  down  into  the  valley,  and  out  to  the  edge  of  the  escarp- 
ment up  which,  two  days  ago,  we  had  labored  from  lesser 
mountains  into  these  highlands.  And  if  they  went — we  had 
a  very  joyless  picture  of  ourselves  sitting  upon  that  lonely 
peak,  our  loads  on  the  ground,  our  prestige  of  white  author- 
itv  gone  to  the  winds  with  the  carriers  that  it  took  to  uphold 
it! 

We  sent  a  last  word  out  to  Mumganga  that  we  were 
there  for  an  elephant  hunt,  that  we  would  make  him  a  feast 
of  meat  even  as  Ave  had  other  chiefs,  but  he  was  cold,  even 
to  that.  He  retired  with  his  warriors  to  the  village  and  the 
throbbing  of  drums,  rumbling  like  thunder,  told  us  that 
magic  was  being  made  by  the  witch-doctor  to  drive  us  away. 

From  the  porters'  huts  sounded  an  angry  humming  of 
voices,  like  the  buzzing  of  bees.  "Going  to  run  in  the 
night,"  reported  our  boys,  with  Moslem  fatalism,  and  they 
added  bitterly,  surveying  the  wild  land,  "Congo  safari!" 
Any  zest  for  exploration  had  long  been  quenched  in  them! 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done — that  was  at  least  a  com- 
fort, for  we  were  too  tired  to  do  anything.       Our  two  com- 
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panions  might  appear  the  next  day  with  fresh  porters,  but 
the}7  would  have  no  more  than  for  their  own  needs.  And  if 
our  men  bolted,  theirs  would  be  encouraged  to  do  likewise 
.  .  .  .No  good  setting  a  guard,  for  we  had  none  to  set;  our 
boys  were  exhausted,  and  a  guard  could  do  nothing  anyway 
once  darkness  shut  us  in. 

We  slept,  but  for  all  our  weariness  we  roused  from  time 
to  time  to  hear  ominous  rustlings  in  the  path,  a  breaking 
of  branches  in  the  bananas,  the  feeling  of  bodies  stealing  past 
the  tent  walls,  the  sense  of  something  stirring  unseen  out  in 
the  dark.  We  knew  the  porters  were  going  .  .  .  And  still 
the  faraway  drums  were  throbbing  .  .  .  That  magic-mak- 
ing, too,  was  having  its  effect  on  our  men,  nerving  them  to 
face  the  darkness  rather  than  stay  here  in  this  hostility. 

And  then  came  a  burst  of  voice,  talking  all  together 
in  excitement,  and  a  sound  of  men  running.  We  were  on 
our  feet,  drawing  on  mosquito  boots  and  cording  on  our 
heavy  bath-robes,  reaching  for  our  guns.  Out  we  stepped 
into  the  icy-breathed  darkness,  flashing  our  search  light 
through  the  dark  to  the  knot  of  men  clustered  before  our 
tent.  The  boys  were  there,  too,  and  a  surging  mass  of 
porters. 

"Tembo,  Bwana — elephants,  master!"  they  burst  out. 
There  were  elephants  down  the  path — the  porters  had  run 
into  them.  They  were  grazing  everywhere.  Bold  ele- 
phants, that  did  not  run  away.  The  father  of  all  elephants 
stood  in  the  very  path  ....  a  great  herd  about  him  .... 

And  as  they  spoke  we  heard  them  trumpeting,  near  at 
hand,  and  the  crashing  of  trees  as  the  young  elephants  went 
flailing  down  the  bananas  for  sheer  mischief. 

There  have  been  times  when  a  herd  of  elephants  about 
camp  would  have  seemed  disconcerting,  but  now  our  hearts 
simply  leaped  within  us.  ]\To  porter  would  try  that  path 
that  night.  They  would  all  huddle  thankfully  in  their  huts 
behind  the  protection  of  the  tents  and  guns,  and  when  morn- 
ing came,  with  its  sun  and  stir,  their  resolution  would  be  de- 
ferred to  another  night. 

And  elephants  at  hand  meant  a  hunt  next  morning  and 
meat  for  our  men  and  for  the  village,  and  our  boys  told  us 
that  the  young  men  of  the  village  were  secretly  eager  for  a 
hunt  and  feast,  and  were  anxious  to  override  the  old  chief's 
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authority.       Let  the  drum    throb!       The    elephants    were 
trumpeting  and  the  erisis  was  past — at  least  for  another  day. 


P  O  E  M  S 


Olive  Higgins  Prouty 

DENIED  THE  SKY 

I  have  not  the  gift  of  poetry. 

I  cannot  sing. 

My  thoughts  like  birds  imprisoned 

Beat  baffled  wing 

Against  strong  bars.    One  after  one 

They  droop  and  die. 

My  soul  is  strewn  with  wings  of  birds 

Denied  the  sky. 

TO  OLIVIA 

Of  all  motion  most  beautiful 

To  me,  these  three — 

Gulls  soaring  lazily  around 

A  ship  at  sea, 

Cloud- shadows  running  up  a  hill 

Silent  and  fleet, 

My  baby's  lips  curving  in  a  smile 

When  our  eyes  meet. 

MY  DOCTOR 

One  day  my  doctor  said  to  me, 

Simply  and  honestly, 

"I  do  not  know." 

And  now,  as  if  he  were  a  god, 

I  trust  his  slightest  sign  and  nod, 

And  brief,  "I  know." 
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THE  GIRL  AND  THE  CORSET 

Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 


Vw*  HEX  I  was  a  school  girl  there  were  one  or  two  addi- 
\jJ  tions  to  our  regular  course  of  study  which  profoundly 
ggggj  bored  and  irritated  us.  The  head  of  the  school  used  to 
become  periodically  afflicted  with  something  called  "Elocu- 
tion." This  consisted,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  in  the 
unnatural  mouthing  of  long-winded  and  lugubrious  poems: 
they  were  so  inevitably  sorrowful  that  "Elocution",  in  my 
mind,  is  hopelessly  connected  with  woe.  We  never  elocuted 
merrily,  somehow.  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  have  been  suf- 
ficiently impressive ! 

But  even  worse  than  Elocution  was  "Physiology  and 
Hygiene."  This  was  presided  over  by  a  tall,  white-haired 
lady  with  pale  blue  eyes.  She  was  very  dignified  and  Early 
Victorian  and  I  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  contrast  of  her 
stately  appearance  with  the  uncanny  operation  of  cutting  up 
a  bull's  eye  before  her  amazed  and  horrified  students.  She 
was  the  last  person  one  would  have  supposed  capable  of 
such  a  gory  and  disgusting  job,  and  try  as  hard  as  I  may,  1 
cannot  recall  any  other  evidence  of  scientific  research  on  her 
part.  But  she  was  immensely  proud  of  her  ability  in  this 
line,  and  every  class  fell  victim  to  her  terrible  technique,  at 
one  time  or  another. 

It  seems  that  she  must  have  gone  into  Physiology,  if 
not  more  deeply,  at  least  a  little  more  broadly — but  I  cannot 
honestly  say  that  I  recall  anything  further  of  her  teachings 
in  this  great  subject. 

"What  did  she  do?"  we  used  to  ask  the  outgoing  class 
and  I  can  still  hear  the  shudder  of  their  answer. 

"Ugh!      She  cut  up  that  nasty  EYE!" 

As  regards  Hygiene  (that  comprehensive  word)  I  am 
equally  and  curiously  limited  to  one  memory. 

"What  was  it  today?"  we  would  ask,  and  with  sighs  of 
fatigue  they  would  drawl, 
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"Oh,  corsets,  of  course!" 

We  used  to  arrange  ourselves  as  comfortably  as  mighl 

be  upon  our  scats  and  compose  our  minds  to  thoughts  of 
other  things.  It  would  never  have  entered  our  remotest 
dreams  to  listen  to  her.  Every  girl  of  that  generation  knew 
what  anybody  was  going  to  say  to  her  about  corsets  before 
the  unfortunate  speaker  began. 

The  speakers  divided  themselves  automatically  into 
three  classes:  they  were  men,  in  which  case  they  were  embar- 
rassed and  academic,  and  to  be  listened  to,  in  any  ease,  more 
in  pity  than  anger.  Or  they  were  elderly  women,  which 
meant  that  they  were  tightly  busked  and  would  have  really 
hurt  your  fingers  if  you  had  been  so  rude  as  to  pinch  them. 
This  rendered  them  merely  ridiculous,  of  course,  for  nobody 
could  have  supposed  them  to  be  naturally  shaped  as  they 
undoubtedly  appeared.  Or  they  were  young  enough  to 
know  better.  If  they  didn't  realize  how  impossible  they 
looked,  quite  unsupported  where  they  most  needed  support, 
hopelessly  separate  as  to  skirt  and  shirt-waist,  why,  we  did, 
that  was  all.  We  sat  scowling,  sometimes  derisive,  always 
bored,  and  tightened  our  corset  strings,  later,  for  fear  that 
we  might,  in  some  unguarded  moment,  come  to  resemble 
them! 

To  be  uncorseted  was  to  be  a  frump.  Women  played 
tennis  in  long  skirts  and  twenty-twro  inch  waists.  They 
went  into  the  sea  with  corsets  under  their  bathing  suits. 
They  mounted  horses  in  flowing  draperies  falling  from  hour- 
glass torsos.  They  were  very  womanly  and  very  uncom- 
fortable— in  fact  the  two  wrords  appear  to  have  always  been 
practically  synonymous! 

But  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  reformers  of  every 
age  and  sex  were  continually  thundering  at  them,  in  those 
days,  for  precisely  this  reason.  Dire  stories  were  told  us  of 
the  misguided  young  woman  who  attached  herself  to  the  bed 
post,  in  an  earlier  day  than  ours,  when  post-beds  were  not 
antiques,  and  pulled  and  pulled  and  pulled.  She  grew 
paler  and  paler,  we  were  told,  and  ultimately,  we  gathered, 
pulled  herself  into  a  richly  deserved  grave. 

But  even  there  the  sex  was  faithful  to  its  great  trust — 
for  I  well  remember  hearing  as  a  child  the  sad  tale  of  a  young 
bride  who  had  begged  to  be  buried  in  her  wedding  gown, 
which  necessitated  the  use  of  her  verv  best  corset.       It  was 
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felt  by  the  thrifty  lady  who  related  the  sad  case  to  a  sewing- 
circle  on  whose  outskirts  I  happened  to  be  occupied  with  my 
own  affairs,  that  this  was  an  almost  unwarranted  concession 
to  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  husband. 

Now,  when  ladies  wear  corsets  in  their  coffins,  it  will 
readily  be  agreed  that  they  are  not  likely  to  dispense  with 
them  in  the  ballroom.  But  I  do  not  recall  that  any  partic- 
ular virtue  was  supposed  to  reside  in  thus  wearing  them.  A 
person  Avho  didn't  was  merely  dowdy.  Nobody  failed  to 
wear  a  corset  simply  because  she  was  thin.  She  wore  a 
smaller  one  and  thanked  God  for  it,  that  was  all.  The  very 
young  aspired  to  them  as  the  chief  mark  of  womanhood ;  the 
very  old  slumped  out  of  them  as  the  final  concession  to 
decrepitude. 

Ridiculous  women  urged  us  to  go  without  them  and 
drink  milk  and  take  long  walks  and  go  to  bed  early,  and  give 
up  candy.  But  if  they  were  the  result  of  all  these  things, 
we  felt  that  stronger  inducements  would  have  to  be  offered, 
and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

Then  arose  a  lady  named  Jenness-Miller.  On  the 
strength  of  her  antipathy  toward  the  corset  she  founded  a 
magazine  called  by  her  name,  and  wrote  long  serial  novels 
in  it,  in  which  the  chief  event,  as  I  recall  it,  was  always  the 
conversion  of  the  heroine  to  a  corsetless  state  of  grace. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  hero,  who  disliked  corsets  and  habitu- 
ally delivered  long  lectures  on  the  Venus  de  Milo  to  any  and 
all  comers,  delightedly  married  her,  and  she  looked  like  a 
Greek  statue  ever  after. 

The  author  of  these  thrilling  tales  was  perhaps  more 
gifted  as  a  reformer  than  as  a  literary  artist,  but  she  grasped 
one  principle  very  thoroughly:  if  the  corset  was  to  go,  the 
skirt  and  shirt-waist  must  go.  She  invented  a  wardrobe 
adapted  to  the  progress  of  woman  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  of  which  every  garment  was  to  be  cut  in  one  piece. 
Also,  with  a  surer  sense  of  line  than  the  modern  dressmaker 
(although  we  must  remember  that  in  her  day,  as  in  the  day 
of  the  often  mentioned  Lady  of  Milo,  women  still  had  busts 
and  hips)  she  noted  that  the  waist-line  must  be  high,  in  order 
to  give  a  long,  flowing  line  to  the  short-legged,  long-bodied 
American  woman. 

My  mother,  always  eager  for  the  advanced  idea,  allow- 
ed me  to  have  one  of  these  dresses  made,  and  at  a  very  early 
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age  I  superintended  its  creation,  agreeing  with  Mrs.  Jen- 
ness- Miller  thai  only  a  cape  could  properly  top  such  a  classic 
affair  and  wondering  if  a  sailor  hat  would  not  look  rather 
odd  with  it! 

I  endured  with  the  equanimity  of  all  reformers  the  com- 
ment which  this  costume  attracted,  hut  I  don't  remember 
that  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  any  depravity  or  decadence 
on  my  part.       It  was  merely  singular. 

I  pass  now  to  the  day,  a  few  years  later,  when  the  older 
uirls  were  shocked  and  disturbed  by  the  command  to  open 
the  windows,  stand  between  their  desks,  take  several  deep 
breaths,  spread  their  arms  out  and  then  bend  rapidly  to  the 
Boor.  Some  accomplished  this  feat,  but  more  failed.  Being 
at  or.ee  lazy  and  foresighted,  I  would  not  even  try.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  my  contumacy,  I  replied  calmly  that  I  should 
split  my  sleeves  and  break  mv  corset  steel  if  I  even  attempted 
it. 

The  teacher,  herself  molded  into  tight  sleeves  with  a 
high,  small  arm  hole,  and  rigid  as  to  her- waist-line,  could  not 
deny  the  practical  justice  of  this. 

"Well — you  might  go  into  the  dressing  room  and  take 
off  your  corset  .  .  ."  she  suggested,  but  we  shook  our  heads. 
We  might,  but  we  wouldn't. 

"These  are  gymnastics,"  I  ventured  boldly,  "you  have 
to  he  dressed  for  them.  Let  the  children  do  them,  for  they 
don't  wear  corsets." 

And  the  principal  appealed  to,  sustained  us. 

"But  this  shows  you,  girls,  how  wrongly  you  are 
dressed,"  she  added.  "Now,  if  your  bodies  were  free,  un- 
trammeled,  as  they  should  be  .  .  ." 

Again  the  lecture.  Again  the  Venus  de  Milo.  How 
we  hated  her!  Howr  we  wished  she  had  never  been  exca- 
vated, to  waste  the  time  of  sensible  women.  When  you  are 
on  Olympus,  Ave  wanted  to  say,  dress  as  the  Olympians. 
Otherwise,  no.  Doubtless  she  was  wearing  the  very  latest 
thing  for  goddesses,  but  we  were  not  goddesses. 

We  used  to  imagine  her,  satirically,  in  a  shirt-waist  and 
skirt,  with  that  figure.  We  used  to  ask  ourselves  how  she 
would  look,  the  tiresome  old  thing,  in  a  self-respecting  mod- 
ern costume ! 

But  nobody  asks  this,  today — because  her  goddess-ship 
would  look  very  handsome  and  quite  up-to-date,  dressed  by 
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Poiret  or  Paquin !  She  would  need  only  a  brassiere,  which, 
being  admittedly  a  clever  goddess,  she  would  undoubtedly 
produce  instantly  by  a  simple  adaptation  of  her  classic  girdle, 
and  anybody  would  be  glad  to  sell  her  a  model  thirty- eight 
chemise  frock,  fresh  from  the  work  room. 

You  see,  the  result  of  a  generation  of  heckling,  thunder- 
ing, lecturing  and  ridicule  has  at  last  been  reached.  Young 
women  have  finally  admitted  the  justice  of  all  that  has  been 
preached  to  them,  and  dispensed  with  that  arch  foe  of  wo- 
men's health,  grace  and  practical  freedom,  the  corset.  Real- 
izing at  length  the  aesthetic  and  hygienic  arguments  against 
it,  they  have  not  only  discarded  it,  but  by  a  miracle  of  ingenu- 
ity, adaptability  and  persistence  they  have  exercised  and 
dieted  themselves  to  a  point  where  no  slightest  excuse  for  it 
exists.  They  require  it  neither  for  support  nor  suppres- 
sion. Foreseeing  this  happy  condition  from  afar,  the  clever 
designers  had  already  prepared  for  them  the  one-piece  gar- 
ment, depending  from  the  shoulders. 

(Do  we  forget  how  the  dress  reformers  of  thirty  years 
ago  urged  this  garment?  Do  we  forget  the  curses  they 
called  down  upon  the  binding,  health-destroying  waistband?) 

Well,  the  waist-band  has  gone,  even  as  the  preacher  and 
the  doctor  and  the  artist  urged.  The  classic  girdle  has  taken 
its  place. 

Astute  manufacturers,  always  ahead  of  the  popular 
taste,  are  developing  every  form  of  girdle  and  tightly  boned 
"confiner,"  and  specialists  in  highly  priced  made-to-order 
corsets  for  those  whose  figures  are  too  accustomed  to  support 
or  too  obviously  in  need  of  it,  and  teaching  us  that  we  must 
pay  more  for  a  corset  sufficiently  cleverly  designed  to  give 
the  "uncorsted  effect,"  than  we  did  for  the  old  style!  More- 
over, the  supple,  light  corset  of  today  will  not  last  so  long  as 
the  old  straight- jacket,  and  a  more  active  generation  will 
wear  it  out  sooner. 

There  are  many  of  us,  too,  who  doubt  if  any  but  the 
very  young  or  the  persistent  athlete  will  ever  dispense  with 
some  form  of  abdominal  support,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  since  the  women  of  this  planet  graduated  from  fig 
leaves!  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  old  steel  cage 
will  ever  return.  The  young  woman  has  buried  it  along 
with  the  bustle  and  the  hoop  skirt. 
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And  the  young  woman  has  done  even  more.  Scolded 
by  everyone  1'or  her  sweeping,  germ-filled  petticoats,  she  has 
eliminated  them,  too.  Retaining  the  Bowing  draperies  of 
Minerva  and  .Juno  for  her  negligees  and  tea  gowns,  she  has 
copied  Diana  in  her  skirts  of  activity.  And  as  her  hours 
are  almost  always  hours  of  activity,  her  skirts  are  almost 
always  short.  Bargain-hunting,  golfing,  dancing,  house- 
work, motoring,  are  all  energetic  affairs:  even  stenographers, 
and  telephone  operators  are  not  wafted  to  their  sedentary 
occupations  on  wings.  The  very  babies  long  ago  left  off  the 
useless  yards  from  their  layettes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  a  young  woman  of 
today  the  reason  for  the  complicated  layers  of  starched  ruf- 
fles  of  varying  lengths,  the  high,  fitted  cuirasses,  the  tapes 
and  buttons  and  embroideries  that  filled  the  appalling 
laundry  baskets  of  her  grandmother. 

I  ran  across  one  of  the  most  amusing  proofs  of  the  total 
extinction  of  the  corset,  a  year  ago.  In  the  responsible  and 
arduous  position  of  compiler  of  the  National  Handbook  for 
the  Girl  Scouts,  it  fell  to  me  to  procure  from  the  best  experts 
available  the  various  articles  on  hygiene,  personal  and  public 
health,  exercise,  etc.,  that  the  scope  of  the  book  demanded. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  material,  for  everyone 
who  was  approached  realized  the  importance  of  setting 
104,000  of  the  future  mothers  of  America  in  the  right  way 
of  living. 

Physicians,  physical  directors,  athletes  and  trained 
nurses  gave  us  the  best  of  their  advice ;  but  on  consulting  the 
final  pages,  although  I  find  abundant  warnings  as  to  fresh 
air,  exercise,  diet,  sleep  and  general  health  habits,  I  cannot 
find  the  faintest  shadow  of  mention  of  the  object  which 
would  have  bulked  the  largest  with  all  of  our  mentors  when 
I  was  of  Girl  Scout  age — the  corset ! 

Apparently  nobody  even  so  much  as  thought  of  this 
ancient  bug-bear  in  connection  with  our  growing  woman- 
hood. 

How  pleased  they  must  all  be, — the  preachers  and 
teachers  and  mothers!  At  last  a  classic  type  seems  to  be 
established  in  the  feminine  mind:  now  we  can  be  hardy  and 
athletic  and  graceful — but  stop!      What  is  this? 

Here  are  the  preachers  mounting  their  pulpits  frown- 
ingly:  here  are  the  headmistresses  consulting  with  porten- 
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tous  zeal:  here  are  the  women's  clubs  meeting  behind  closed 
doors. 

"What  shall  we  do  about  our  girls'  taking  off  their 
corsets?" 

Long  pages  of  the  magazines  are  devoted  to  discussions 
as  to  whether  the  War  is  responsible  for  this,  or  a  Lack  of 
Religion  or  the  Decadence  of  Ancient  Rome,  or  the  Auto- 
mobile, or  the  Feebleness  of  Parents — or  anything  else  in 
the  world  that  occurs  to  anybody ! 

I  confess  myself  astounded.  Am  I  the  only  one  who 
remembers?      It  cannot  be. 

"Ladies!"  I  feel  that  I  must  exclaim,  "Ministers  of  the 
Gospel!      Head  Mistresses! 

"Are  your  memories,  then,  so  short?  Some  of  you  are 
yet  alive  who  worried  the  life  out  of  me,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  to  take  off  the  pernicious  thing  and  throw  it  in  the  ash 
barrel!  Well,  it  is  off .  It  is  thrown  away.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  lace  my 
daughter  into  it  again?" 

What  is  it  that  they  are  all  trying  to  say,  after  all? 
Something  like  this,  I  think. 

"We  don't  want  the  old  long  skirts  again,  no.  But  we 
don't  want  them  too  short, either.  About  eight  or  ten 
inches  .  .  ." 

My  dear  ladies,  no  Greek  in  the  world  has  worn  a  dress 
of  that  length.  It  bisects  the  body  at  a  thoroughly  ugly 
point.  Minerva  and  Diana  knew  what  they  were  about: 
they  swept  the  ground  with  their  draperies  or  they  cut  them 
off  somewhere  near  the  knee. 

"But  they  take  off  their  corsets  for  dances.  ..." 

And  so  they  do  for  golf  and  horseback  riding  and  swim- 
ming. Dancing  is  not  a  twirling  about  like  a  pillar  or  a 
post  on  toes.  Dancing  is  an  exercise.  It  needs  the  great- 
est co-ordination  of  all  the  muscles.  It  needs  a  free  waist, 
especially,  as  all  professional  dancers  know.  When  you 
were  begging  me  to  take  off  my  corset,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
did  you  mean  that  I  was  always  to  put  it  on  when  I  went  to 
a  party?      You  know  you  didn't. 

"But  it  has  all  turned  out  differently  from  what  we 
meant.  .  .  " 

Ah,  that  mav  be.       But  you  cannot  eat  vour  cake  and 
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have  it.  too.       You  cannot  be  a  little  classic.  .  .but  not  too 
classic! 

Probably  this  is  why  the  Chinese  wish  to  stick  to  foot- 
binding:  once  their  women's  feet  are  free,  who  knows  what 
they  may  walk  into?  And  of  course,  this  is  true,  so  far  as 
it  goes. 

Hut  it  is  foolish  and  unreasonable,  surely,  to  lump  to- 
gether the  present  simplified  dress,  unregulated  automobil- 
ing,  paint  and  powder,  and  lack  of  respect  for  the  aged. 

The  last  trouble  has  always  been  the  trouble  of  every 
middle-aged  person  since  Xoah.  Paint  and  powder  come  in 
cycles — and  go.  As  long  as  automobiles  are  cheap  and 
people  over  sixteen  can  be  licensed  to  drive  them,  they  are 
certain  to  be  gravely  misused  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
population  of  a  wealthy  country,  which  has  always  allowed 
great  freedom  to  young  people.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
simply  another  situation  young  people  must  be  trained  to 
meet.      And  there  is  only  one  place  for  that  training. 

But  when  you  rail  at  the  uncorseted  girl  in  the  ball- 
room, remember  how7  many  years  you  worked  to  this  end  in 
the  school  room! 
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LANDLORD  A  DAY 

Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow 


Age  pushed  away 

From  Youth's  bright  door 

Sees  at  last 

How  those  strong  walls  soar; 

Marks  the  bulwarks 
Stone  upon  stone 
Counts  shining  towers 
All  unknown. 

For  youth  within 
Can  never  guess 
That  buttressed  strength 
Or  loveliness. 

Age  seeks  in  vain 
Ambassadors 
So  bravely  liveried 
Scores  on  scores. 

They  never  pass 
Youth's  lowest  stair 
With  dusty  wisdom 
None  will  share. 

Landlord  a  day 
His  roof  a  cloud 
Youth  dwells  unknowing 
Safe  and  proud. 
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A  PARISIAN  LOVE  AFFAIR 
Margaret  L.  Farrand 


ffil 


ERRY  met  Her  under  the  worst  possible  circum- 
stances. Out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  an  anxious 
mother,  unable  to  believe  that  her  offspring,  even  at 
twenty-two,  was  quite  grown  up  and  able  to  look  after  him- 
self, he  had  dutifully  attached  himself  at  Le  Havre  to  two 
maiden  ladies,  childhood  friends  of  mama's,  who  were,  she 
had  thankfully  discovered,  travelling  to  Paris  by  the  same 
route.  They  were  the  type  of  person  to  whom  Jerry  invari- 
ably referred  in  his  letters  home  as  "middle-aged,  inefficient 
females,"  until  his  mother  almost  tearfully  besought  him  to 
realize  that  the  first  term  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
second. 

It  did  in  this  case,  however.  The  ladies  had  "been 
abroad"  twice  before  but  they  were  distinctly  deficient  in 
French,  decidedly  confused  concerning  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  passports  and  customs,  suspicious  and 
incredulous  of  information  given  them  by  officials,  and 
utterly  unable  to  remember  whether  they  had  six  pieces  of 
hand  luggage  or  seven.  Jerry's  assistance  was  neither  asked 
for  nor  received  when  proffered;  they  insisted  on  "looking 
a  iter  him",  with  the  result  that  they  were  the  last  people  off 
the  ship,  entirely  missed  the  boat-train,  and,  after  a  most 
uncomfortable  journey,  reached  Paris  very  late  in  a  wet, 
chill  evening.  Jerry  was  too  tired,  too  annoyed  at  having 
lost  touch  with  the  pleasant  youthful  acquaintances  of  the 
steamer,  too  fiercely  resolving  never  again  to  make  a  long 
distance  attempt  to  please  his  mother  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  to  do  more  than  glance  perfunctorily  at  twink- 
ling lights  and  skidding  taxis  as  their  cab,  much  too  full  of 
luggage,  rattled  across  the  city. 

A  large  bath-tub,  nine  hours  sleep,  and  his  first  cup  of 
that  incomparable  concoction  which  goes  by  the  simple  name 
of  "chocolat"  completely  restored  his  spirits  and  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning  found  him  impatient  to  be  off  for  his  first 
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real  sight  of  Her.  Alas,  the  ladies  insisted  on  performing 
the  introduction  and  on  conducting  the  ceremony  according 
to  their  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  hotel  was 
on  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  They  led  Jerry  to  the  middle  of  the 
Pont  Royal,  halted,  pointed  up  the  river  and  said  esctati- 
cally:  "Your  first  sight  of  Notre  Dame  and  Paris!" 

You    know    the    effect    those    terrible    introductions 

always  have  on  you.      "This  is  the  pretty  Miss  B I  have 

been  telling  you  about.  You  are  both  so  clever  you  must 
have  a  great  deal  in  common.       I  know  you  will  enjoy  one 

another,"  and  instantly  you  and  the  clever  Miss  B are 

struck  dumb  and  stand,  gasping  like  fishes,  your  eagerest 
desire  to  get  instantly  out  of  one  another's  company.  So 
Jerry  stood  on  the  Pont  Royal  and  looked  for  the  first  time 
on  Her,  on  Paris,  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  the  beauty  he  "had 
heard  so  much  about,"  and,  because  of  that  devastating 
introduction,  all  emotion  shrivelled  up  within  him  leaving 
only  one  overpowering  desire,  to  get  off  somewhere  by  him- 
self and  smoke. 

But  he  could  not,  yet.  The  middle-aged,  inefficient 
ones  insisted  on  his  accompanying  them  on  a  round  of  shop- 
ping and  paper  obtaining  formalities  and  then  on  his  lunch- 
ing with  them,  and  they  chose  to  lunch  in  a  department  store ! 
It  was  an  excellent  luncheon,  the  sauce  on  the  fish  was  some- 
thing quite  beyond  Jerry's  previous  experience,  but  to  have 
your  first  Parisian  luncheon  in  a  department  store — ! 

Immediately  afterwards  he  escaped.  He  had  to  report 
at  the  bank  which  was  the  real  cause  of  his  being  here  at  all. 
The  interview  was  prolonged,  satisfying,  and  agreeably 
masculine.  Pie  returned  to  the  Boulevards  with  a  light 
heart  and  then,  alone  at  last,  he  met  Her,  face  to  face  in  all 
Her  beauty. 

He  had  found  his  way  to  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
slowly,  slowly  he  walked  up  its  magnificent  length  toward 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  double  rows  of  horse  chestnuts 
were  green  above  his  head ;  the  avenue  spread  wide  and  beau- 
tiful before  him;  behind,  the  obelisk  shot  up  tall  and  lovely  in 
the  center  of  the  Concorde  Square;  but  he  could  not  turn  to 
look  for  his  eyes  were  on  the  Arch,  glistening  white  and 
wonderful  in  all  the  magic  of  its  perfect  lines.  There  is  in 
line  a  rhythm  and  a  harmony,  a  peace,  a  satisfying  of  the 
soul  which  even  music  cannot  compass.       And  behind  the 
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Arch,  within  its  perfect  curve;  glowed  softly  a  rose  and  grey 
Parisian  sunset,  the  like  of  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  on 
earth.  .Jerry  clenched  his  hands  and  set  his  teeth,  for  he 
was  after  all  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
"Why,  why,  why,"  he  kept  muttering  to  himself,  "didnM 
anybody  tell  me  it  was  like  this?  Why  didn't  they  tell 
me?"  All  his  life  he  had  heard  Her  described  as  beautiful, 
as  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  hut  so  do  men  speak 
of  Cleveland  and  Washington  as  beautiful  cities  and  they  do 
not  move  you  to  tears.  For  anything  like  Her  incredible 
mingling  of  all  color  and  all  harmony  and  all  time  Jerry 
was  utterly  unprepared.  He  knew,  he  always  declared, 
from  that  day  forth  how  he  should  feel  when  he  entered  the 
courts  of  heaven.  There  on  the  Champs  Elysees  he  flung 
himself,  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  prostrate  before  Her  and 
vowed  Her  his  eternal  devotion.  But  all  the  while  there 
was  a  terror  in  his  heart.  This  was  a  moment  of  ecstaey 
for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  have  lived,  but  you  cannot 
remain  forever  on  the  heights.  Just  as  a  sinful  man,  per- 
haps, would  quail  before  the  eternal  glow  of  heaven  and  flee 
for  refuge  into  the  outer  darkness,  so  Jerry  felt  that  no  mere 
mortal  could  bear  to  live  and  eat  and  work  and  play  in  daily 
contemplation  of  Her.  It  was  too  wonderful  for  him,  he 
could  not  bear  it;  but  She  smiled  softly  behind  her  misty 
veils  for  She  knew. 

With  appalling  suddenness,  for  it  was  barely  five 
o'clock,  night  descended  upon  him  and  Jerry  found  himself 
distinctly  uncertain  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  hotel.  The 
journey  back  to  it  required  many  consultations  with  agree- 
able agents  de  police  with  their  delightfully  absurd  little 
capes  and  swords.  It  was  thrilling  to  find  that  his  French 
worked,  that  he  could  make  himself  understood  in  Her 
exquisite  tongue.  Though  the  first  words  of  their  inter- 
course were  of  the  most  banal  and  commonplace  kind,  as 
introductory  conversations  usually  are,  yet  they  filled  Jerry 
with  a  delicious  excitement  and  She  twinkled  Her  lights 
softly,  knowing  that  she  had  him  fast  bound. 

Jerry  next  morning  made  an  effective,  though  court- 
eous, break  with  the  middle-aged  inefficients  and  sought 
lodgings  of  his  own.  Through  the  medium  of  a  latch  key, 
a  carnet  of  tickets  for  the  subway,  and  the  regular  round  of 
work  at  the  bank  he  soon  discovered  that,  though  a  goddess, 
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She  could  walk  the  earth,  could  be  the  most  charming  of 
companions,  the  happiest  of  comrades  for  daily  work  and 
play. 

And  daily  She  wooed  him,  steadily,  subtley,  skillfully. 
She  did  not  despise  the  homely  adage  which  relates  a  man's 
heart  to  his  stomach.  She  wooed  him  with  food.  Fresh 
butter  for  breakfast  and  that  magic  "chocolat"  borne  to  his 
bedside  in  a  little  pink  pot;  for  luncheon,  omelettes  a  Voig- 
non,  aux  champignions,  auoc  foies  de  volailles,  an  confiture, 
each  better  than  the  last ;  for  dinner,  sauces  that  transformed 
the  simplest  sorts  of  fish  and  meats  into  fairy  dreams;  vege- 
tables, cooked  as  he  had  never  known  vegetables  could  be 
cooked  and  served,  that  none  of  their  peculiar  delicacy  might 
be  lost,  quite  separate  and  alone  after  the  meat;  salads, 
dressed  with  skill  and  an  intriguing  suspicion  of  garlic; 
cheeses,  as  different  from  their  American  counterparts  as 
sugar  is  from  sand;  cakes  and  creams  "beyond  all  telling  of 
it  wonderful."  There  was  an  occasional  dinner  at  one  of 
the  famous,  and  costly,  restaurants  whose  praises  have  been 
sung  by  generations  of  poets  and  tellers  of  tales.  Those 
evenings  were  red-lettered,  starry-crowned,  yet  Jerry  loved 
best  to  dine  at  the  little  places  near  the  Boulevard  Montpar- 
nasse,  best  of  all  at  a  certain  little  one  on  the  Rue  Leopold 
Robert.  Its  aspect  is  so  unpretentious  that  strangers 
always  pass  it  by,  its  entrance  takes  you  through  the  kitchen 
but  it  is  possessed  of  an  incomparable  atmosphere — and  cook. 
It  was  a  golden  moment  in  Jerry's  life  when  he  first  acquired 
a  napkin  ring  at  this  small  restaurant.  The  habitues,  such 
is  the  charming  custom,  instead  of  paying  each  evening  for 
a  fresh  "convert,"  place  their  napkins  in  numbered  ronds 
which  are  ranged  in  a  long  rack  upon  the  wall  and  delivered 
by  the  waitress  on  demand.  An  agreeable  gambling  ele- 
ment is  added  by  the  speculation  as  to  who  else  has  the  same 
number  and  uses  your  napkin  when  you  are  not  there.  On 
the  evening  when  Jerry  first  asked  for  a  rond  She  laughed 
delightedly  among  Her  copper  kettles.  She  was  grappling 
him  to  Her  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 

She  was  too  wise,  however,  to  beguile  him  constantly. 
She  made  him  suffer  for  Her  sake.  She  was  cold  with  that 
deadly,  penetrating  coldness  of  Hers  which  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  degrees  on  the  thermometer.  The  small  and 
temperamental  fireplace  in  Jerry's  room  would  in  the  even- 
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ings,  when  thoroughly  aroused,  consent  to  warm  a  three-foot 

semicircle  in  front  of  itself  in  which  lie  could  crouch  cosily, 
reading  or  writing  or  screwing  up  his  courage  for  the  leap 
across  the  surrounding  iciness  into  bed.  Hut  not  every 
night  was  it  possible  to  coax  that  fireplace  to  its  besi  efforts. 
Wood  was  dear  and  damp,  incredible  quantities  of  paper 
were  required  to  set  and  keep  it  alight.  Jerry  sacrificed 
half-read  newspapers,  magazines,  letters  from  home,  even 
occasionally  contemplated  with  a  frozen  gleam  the  family 
photographs  on  his  chimney-piece.  He  developed  a  strong 
appreciation  of  the  first  act  of  "Boh erne,"  where  the  poet 
casts  his  manuscripts  into  the  flames.  When  he  reached 
the  point  of  utter  desperation  he  would  ring  the  bell  and 
throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  black-eyed,  kind-hearted  Rose 
who  always  came  up  the  five  flights  of  stairs  with  a  smile  and 
a  pitying  "Pauvre  Monsieur,"  knelt  down  before  the  recal- 
citrant logs,  pulled  the  little  screen  up  and  down,  muttered, 
Jerry  was  sure,  incantations,  though  she  would  never  tell  him 
what  they  were,  and  produced  immediately  a  burst  of  flame. 

The  fire-making  operation  was  obviously  far  too  compli- 
cated for  combination  with  a  morning  toilet  so  Jerry  warmed 
his  hands  on  the  chocolate  pot,  thawing  them  sufficiently  to 
butter  his  bread,  and  made  the  most  of  the  very  hot  water 
Rose  brought  him  in  a  tin  broc.  He  dressed  even  more 
rapidly  than  in  boarding  school  days  and  fled  to  the  shelter 
of  the  oderiferous  subway,  where  it  was  warm. 

It  was  decidedly  uncomfortable  but  it  was  all  an  adven- 
ture, and  it  was  Paris.  He  loved  it  for  Her  sake  and 
besides  there  were  so  many  compensations. 

One  of  the  best  of  them  was  talk.  He  liked  the  way 
his  French  friends  talked,  as  if  it  were  the  most  important 
and  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  life — and  after  all  isn't  it? 
"Americans,  you  know,"  a  French  engineer  who  had  trav- 
elled in  the  States  once  told  him,  "are  interested  in  facts, 
they  always  want  to  talk  about  facts,  not  about  ideas;  but 
Frenchmen  are  so  interested  in  ideas  that  they  are  often 
quite  careless  about  their  facts."  Perhaps  it  was  only  a 
half  truth,  like  most  generalities,  but  it  satisfied  Jerry  as  an 
explanation  of  why  Parisian  conversation  was  so  much  more 
interesting  than  the  talk  of  most  of  his  friends  at  home.  It 
was  contagious,  too,  and  the  more  you  had  of  it  the  more  you 
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wanted,  like  music.  It  was  one  of  Her  finest  weapons  and 
She  used  it  with  consumate  skill. 

She  wooed  him,  too,  as  spring  came  on,  with  play;  a 
perfect  tennis  court  in  the  heart  of  the  Bois,  long  Sunday 
afternoons  in  a  row-boat  slipping  between  the  green  banks 
of  the  Marne,  a  May  morning  among  the  lilies-of-the-valley 
in  the  fairy  forest  of  Rambouillet,  a  golden  afternoon  on  the 
terrace  at  St.  Germain.  To  his  work  She  was,  like  many 
women,  quite  indifferent.  At  times  She  even  interfered 
with  it  badly;  it  seemed  a  sin  to  labor  at  a  desk  with  such  a 
playmate  waiting  just  outside  the  window. 

She  wooed  him  with  Her  beauty;  moonlight  on  the  Seine 
and  the  great  black  towers  of  Notre  Dame ;  the  spire  of  the 
Ste.  Chapelle  lifting  toward  heaven  like  the  steady  flame  of 
an  altar  candle ;  the  leaping  horses  Apollo  drives  on  the  roof 
of  the  Grand  Palais,  full  of  the  joy  and  strength  of  the 
morning;  Sacre  Coeur,  a  dream  palace  sailing  in  sunset 
mist,  as  he  saw  it  at  evening  from  his  window  across  the 
river;  the  splash  of  purple  and  rose  made  in  a  grey  street 
by  a  flower- woman's  cart ;  the  mellow7  greys  and  browns  and 
yellows  of  old  houses ;  white  blossoms  on  bleached  fruit  trees 
in  the  Luxembourg  Garden ;  the  chestnuts  in  blossom  along 
the  Champs  Elysees;  She  had  a  thousand,  thousand  differ- 
ent beauties,  beauties  for  every  season  and  for  every  mood 
of  man.  Jerry  decided  that  he  would  like  to  die  crossing 
the  Champs  Elysees  at  sunset,  his  eyes  on  the  Arch  poised 
in  infinite  loveliness  against  a  grey  and  golden  glow.  He 
would  stand  gazing  thus  some  evening,  he  thought,  and  be 
run  over  by  a  taxicab — and  even  the  taxi  seemed  to  him 
romantic. 

It  could  not  last  forever.  It  was  too  golden  and  too 
beautiful.  The  day  came  when  he  must  say  good-bye.  He 
was  eager  for  home  and  yet — to  say  good-bye  to  Her !  For 
there  was  now  no  longer  any  possible  doubt  about  his  love. 
He  was  Her's,  body  and  soul  and  mind.  The  thought  of 
leaving  Her,  even  for  a  little,  tore  at  his  very  heart  strings. 
Desperately,  for  days,  he  tried  to  find  a  picture  of  Her  which 
would  satisfy  him,  which  should  serve  to  remind  him  a  little 
of  her  many  faceted  charm,  which  would  explain  to  those 
who  did  not  know  Her  as  he  did  something  of  the  reason 
for  his  infatuation.  But  her  fascination  was  too  varied 
and  too  subtle  to  be  caught  completely  in  any  single  por- 
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trait.      He  found  thai  he  must  be  contenl  with  the  likeness 

of  a  single  aspect  and  dream  the  others  in  his  heart.  Fin- 
ally, after  sleepless  nights  of  indecision,  he  lavished  far  more 

than  he  could  afford  on  a  Simon  etching,  that  rare  one  which 
shows  the  flying  buttresses  of  Notre  Dame  under  a  powder- 
ing of  snow  and  the  lace-like  tracery  of  plane-tree  twigs 
against  a  stormy  sky.  It  was  his  quartier  and  it  had  Her 
color  in  it.  Her  beauty,  and  Her  cold. 

And  so  he  sailed  for  home.  He  was  welcomed  with 
open  arms  and  speedily  settled  down  into  the  pleasant,  easy 
comfort  of  life  before  his  meeting  with  Her.  But  he 
could  not  forget.  She  haunted  his  dreams  and  his  waking 
hours  with  memories  of  Her  beauty,  with  tantalizing  recol- 
lections of  her  charm.  His  mother  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to 
understand  his  sudden  enthusiasms  over  a  picture  of  Her 
glimpsed  by  chance  in  a  gallery  window,  his  excitement  in 
discovering  a  restaurant  where  they  knew  how  to  make 
omelettes  a  Yoignon,  the  sharpness  with  which  he  turned 
round  in  the  street  if  he  caught  a  scrap  of  conversation  in 
Her  lovely  tongue,  the  speechless  ecstacy  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  Louise  and  La  Boh  erne;  but  mothers  are  always 
a  little  surprised  at  the  extent  of  their  son's  devotions,  the 
object  never  seems  quite  worthy  of  the  admiration  lavished 
upon  it.  Jerry's  mother  merely  smiled  indulgently  when 
he  talked  of  returning  to  Her.  It  had  been  all  very  well  as 
an  experience  but  for  a  permanent  thing . 

But  Jerry  has  the  Simon  likeness  of  Her  always  before 
his  eyes,  the  likeness  of  Her  in  a  hundred  different,  enchant- 
ing moods  always  in  his  heart.  Quietly  but  steadily  he  is 
plotting  and  planning  ways  and  means.  The  day  is  not 
far  off  when  no  ties  of  home  will  hold  him,  when  he  will 
again  take  ship  and  sail  toward  the  gates  of  the  morning,  to 
Her,  to  Paris. 
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THE  SEVEN  HORSE  RUN 

or 

THE  QUEENS  REVIEW 

(A  Decoration) 

Fannie  Stearns  Gifford 


Seven  black  horses  on  white  sea-sand ; 
Seven  sweet  princesses  gleaming  in  green  .  .  . 
Each  black  horse  to  a  princess's  hand 
Danced,  curved  his  gay  neck  . . 

'Ride !'  said  the  Queen. 

'Ride !' . .  And  the  bright  sand  snowed  at  their  spurning, 
Glossy  flanks,  keen  hooves,  out-dazzled  the  spray. 
'Ride!' . .  Through  a  thousand  gold  butterflies  burning 
Out  to  the  blue  tide,  they  galloped  away. 

. .  Wind  at  their  backs,  and  a  great  gull  to  follow  . . 

. .  Blurred  jade  and  jet  where  the  hot  sand-dunes  slept .  . 

. .  'Turn!' . .  blew  the  trumpeter. 

Sharp  as  a  swallow, 
Sure  as  a  wave's  crash,  they  circled  and  swept 

Back  again,  back  again,  wind  in  their  faces ; 

Manes  blowing,  hair  blowing,  green,  gold,  and  black. 

. .  'Stand!' . .  cried  the  Queen. 

Hoofs  locked  in  their  places, 
Still  in  the  white  sand  each  ended  his  track. 

Seven  long  sighs  from  the  black  chests  flickered ; 
Seven  light  gasps  from  sweet  breasts  veiled  with  green. 
Spell-bound  they  stood.    None  pawed  and  none  whickered. 
Only  the  wind  blew. 

'Brave !' . .  cried  the  Queen. 

'Brave!' . .  From  her  scarlet  and  cobalt  pavilion 
Stepped  through  the  butterflies'  tempest  of  gold. 
'That  was  a  Seven-Horse-Run  of  a  million! 
I  shall  be  praising  you  till  I  grow  old ! 
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'Old  as  the  ribbed  wrecks  deep  under  waters!1 
Laughing,  she  stroked  each  soft  dusky  nose; 
Praising,  'Kings'  Horses!  Kings'  Horses  and  Daughters!1 
Ah,  how  their  whinnies  and  laughter  uprose! 

Proud  black  horses,  sweet  riders  prouder; 

Sunswept,  wind-tossed,  ebony,  green.  .  . 

'Dance  now,  and  neigh,  Kings'  Horses!  Laugh  louder, 

Seven  Kings'  Daughters!  .  .  Ah,  brave!'  .  .  cried  the  Queen. 


LESS  THAN  ALL 
Fannie  Stearns  Gifford 


1 1'  your  lips  were  an  edge  more  fine, 

If  your  eyes  were  a  fleck  more  blue, 

You  would  look  like  a  dream  of  mine, — 
The  strongest  dream  that  ever  I  knew. 

You  would  frighten  me  utterly. 

You  would  make  me  as  glad  as  a  wave. 
I  would  follow  you,  till  my  free 

Feet  were  the  wise  soft  feet  of  a  slave. 

.  .  Less  than  all  of  a  dream  is  none  .  . 

.  .  What  is  the  good  of  dimmer  blue? .  . 
Thank  your  gods  I  will  leave  you  alone. 

The  love  of  mv  dream  would  murder  vou. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  MANNER 

Dorothy  Speare 


OHURING  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  rather 
consistently  haunted  by  an  extraordinarily  vivid  dream 
HH  from  which  the  awakening  is  always  painful.  The 
dream  is  based  on  the  same  theme,  with  variations.  I  find 
myself  back  in  Northampton  taking  post-graduate  courses 
which  consist  of  all  the  subjects  that  I  had  once  nicely  side- 
stepped because  of  their  difficulty  or  a  certain  classical  aus- 
terity of  outline  which  I  did  not  even  wish  to  understand. 
And  in  my  dream,  although  I  am  a  post-graduate,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  flitting  around  the  campus  in  the  God-forsaken 
manner  which  I  attributed  to  all  post-graduates  when  I  was 
in  college.  In  the  dream  I  am  so  thrilled  at  the  feast  spread 
before  me  that  I  do  not  stop  to  think  of  my  manner  at  all. 

As  one  may  observe  from  the  amorphousness  of  a  new- 
ly-arrived freshman  crew  in  contrast  to  the  well-organized 
upper-class  types,  there  are  perhaps  more  different  manners 
of  approach  to  college  than  there  are  manners  of  assimilat- 
ing what  college  has  to  offer.  That  this  conformity  of 
assimilation  is  rather  deplorable  may  be  proven  without 
straying  far  from  my  own  example. 

I  came  to  college  for  the  definite  purpose  of  preparing 
myself  for  a  serious  literary  career,  also  to  acquire  the  cul- 
tural background  I  thought  I  must  have  to  be  a  singer.  (I 
have  now  learned  that  a  cultural  background  is  the  last  thing 
that  a  singer  would  worry  about,  but  that  is  another  story.) 
When  I  entered  college  I  was  what  I  later  termed  in  derision 
an  Earnest  Girl.  I  didn't  know  how  to  wear  clothes.  I 
was  dreamy,  studious,  absorbed  in  the  different  phases  of  my 
work. 

I  left  college  the  author  of  a  book  aptlv  advertised, 
l'The  Novel  of  a  Prom  Girl,  by  One  of  Them.'' 

How  did  this  metamorphosis  come  to  pass?  Let  us 
go  back  to  my  manner  of  approach.  Others  of  my  con- 
temporaries had  other  usual  reasons  for  coining  to  college — 
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to  be  in  the  Easi  near  the  best  mens'  colleges,  to  get  edu- 
cated, to  prepare  for  careers  varying  from  the  stage  to  that 
of  a  missionary.  Out  of  this  potpourri  of  aspirations,  ideas 
and  more  or  less  fluid  theories,  there  were  molded  two  pre- 
dominant types  which  faithfully  imitated  those  who  had  gone 
before  and  set  the  example  for  those  to  come. 

These  types,  roughly  speaking,  were  Earnest  and  Friv- 
olous. The  Frivolous  has  been  made  famous  in  song  and 
story.  She  is  railed  at  by  educators  and  caricatured  in  the 
public  prints  as  the  blithe  flapper  who  is  frankly  out  for  a 
good  time,  hut  whose  energy  is  so  great  that  she  can  camou- 
ilage  some  of  it  into  brain  activity.  In  college  she  was  not 
generally  important,  largely  because  she  passed  so  much  of 
her  time  out  of  town  and  had  no  leisure  for  student  activities. 

The  Earnest  Girl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  full  of  com- 
munity service.  Her  college  activity  spent  itself  upon  stu- 
dent organizations  and  athletic  teams.  She  worked  hard 
at  being  popular.  And  her  classroom  attitude  was  magnifi- 
cent.  She  sat  in  the  front  rows  and  copied  down  every 
word  the  professor  said.  If  sometimes  she  was  so  busy 
getting  down  his  ands  and  if 8  and  bnts  that  she  missed  the 
main  point  of  his  discourse,  she  never  knew  the  difference; 
at  least,  not  for  several  years. 

It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  see  that  from  her  col- 
lege career  the  Earnest  Girl  was  extracting  less  of  value 
than  the  Frivolous  One,  who  at  least  had  the  virtue  of  not 
fooling  herself  over  what  site  teas  getting.  And,  after  all, 
it:  seemed  to  me  more  important  for  one's  higher  develop- 
ment to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  technique  of  ensnaring 
men  than  it  was  to  waste  the  vital  moments  of  one's  life  on 
campus  politics. 

So  I  threw  in  my  lot  with  the  wasters — with  the  girls 
.  at  least,  were  getting  what  they  had  come  for.       If  I 
had  to  choose  again  between  those  two  alternatives  I  would 
lie  same  selection.      But  as  I  look  back  upon  it  I  can- 
not help  wondering,  why  did  only    those    two    alternatives 
occur  to  me? 

Youth  is  so  buoyantly  imitative.  The  average  fresh- 
man does  not  wish  to  be  a  nonentity,  or  worse,  a  noncon- 
Pormer.  The  mould  of  success  is  there,  waiting  for  her  to 
pour  herself  into  it.  Before  there  is  time  for  her  to  think. 
she  has  become  moulded,  or  she  has  become  embittered  be- 
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cause  the  moulding  wouldn't  take.  And  both  the  process 
and  the  failure  of  the  process  have  an  etiolating  effect  on  the 
individuality. 

The  example  of  the  girls  who  are  actually  availing 
themselves  of  what  college  has  to  offer  is  seldom  a  tempting 
one  to  the  impressionable  newcomer,  for  those  girls  are  never 
really  noticed  around  college.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
the  girls  nobody  knows.  They  are  going  quietly  about 
their  business;  they  haven't  time  to  make  good  in  college, 
because  they  are  so  engrossed  in  preparing  to  make  good 
after  college.  And  they  do  make  good  after  college,  in 
overwhelming  proportion  to  the  "big  girls"  or  the  "prom- 
trotters"  who  are  so  absorbed  in  the  highly  specialized  careers 
which  college  makes  j)ossible  for  them  that  they  do  not  look 
beyond  to  synchronize  their  college  training  with  what  the 
future  will  offer. 

In  my  frenzied  attempt  to  be  a  devastating  Prom- 
trotter  I  strayed  far  away  from  my  natural  mould  and  utterly 
failed  to  synchronize  my  college  life  with  the  career  to  pre- 
pare for  which  I  had  come  to  college.  To  show  how  removed 
my  college  career  was  from  the  vista  that  life  and  an  awaken- 
ing of  thought  opened  up  to  me  afterwards,  I  have  only  to 
cite  two  examples. 

The  Smith  College  Glee  Club  would  not  admit  me  as 
a  member.  The  reason  given  was  that  they  did  not  think  I 
would  take  it  seriously  enough,  come  to  the  meetings,  work 
hard  on  the  songs.  Since  then  I  have  taken  the  business  of 
song  seriously  enough  to  have  isolated  myself  abroad  for 
years  of  study  and  performance  in  opera,  to  have  made  my 
operatic  debut  in  this  country  and  now  to  be  embarked  on  a 
concert  tour. 

The  Smith  College  Monthly  would  not  have  me  on  its 
staff.  Since  this  failure  of  literary  recogniton  in  college. 
I  have  written  and  published  four  novels  and  a  number  of 
short  stories  and  articles. 

In  college  I  was  so  busy  being  collegiate  that  my  mental 
activity  became  standardized,  then  atrophied.  When  the 
brain  has  all  its  reactions  laid  out  for  it  by  rote,  it  begins  to 
click  automatically.  It  is  hard  to  muster  the  courage  to 
destroy  adequate  machinery  and  begin  again. 

And  that  is  what  I  had  to  do.      Destroy  my  patented 
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processes  of  thought  and  seek  amid  the  ruins  to  find  out  what 
was  back  of  it  all. 

I  am  young  enough  not  to  regret  the  time  thrown  away, 
for  life  is  still  full  of  time.  But  there  is  in  all  this  an 
element  more  serious,  more  considerable  than  the  mere 
question  of  intervals  of  space.  I  find  the  habits  of  thought 
formed  in  those  four  studiedly-anaesthetic  years  are  very 
hard  to  banish  entirely.  It  is  impossible  to  destroy  invisible 
machinery  and  be  sure  that  there  is  not  a  click  or  two  left 
somewhere. 


LE  TOURISME 

Elizabeth  Haut 


Wayfarers  wend  to  Canterbury  still. 
Within  the  sword-point  door,  bold  arches  rise 
Towards  heaven,  and  down  the   nave   direct   our   eves 
To  pierce  the  sanctuary's  shadow'd  grill. 
We've  won  the  spot  such  rev'rend  memories  fill ; 
Proud  Henry's  penance  here  the  dead  saint's  prize, 
And  Guernes-de-Maxence'  chanted  eulogies, 
Pilgrims  who  hailed  Bell  Harry  from  the  hill. 

"Yes,  Madam,  early  perpendicular — 
You  are  now  standing  where  the  deed  was  done; 
His  head  struck — see  my  foot — this  set-in  square ; 
The  pilgrims  used  to  kiss  that  very  stone — 
Not  just  hygienic! — Notice,  there,  the  glass — 
Now,  if  you  please,  the  crypt ..." 
And  these,  too,  pass.  .  . 
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STRATFORD-OX-AVON,  1925 
Josephine  Stranahan 


"Meadows  of  England,  shining  in  the  rain, 

Stretched  wide  your  daisied  lawns,  your  ramparts  green 

With  briar  fortify,  with  blossom  screen/' 


a"TLL  the  world  knows  that  a  new  Shakespearian  Mem- 
I  orial  is  to  be  built  at  Strat  ford-on-  A  von.  We  are  so 
%T@3  full  of  plans  for  this  splendid  project  that  it  is  hardly 
the  time  for  reminscences  of  the  Victorian  monstrosity  that 
burned  two  years  ago.  Yet  if  ever  a  "stubborn  outside" 
housed  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  camaraderie,  it  was  to  be 
found  within  its  ugly  walls,  that  spring  before  it  burned. 

The  company  assembled  in  holiday  mood,  for  everyone 
was  glad  to  be  through  with  his  particular  winter  of  discon- 
tent, whether  it  had  taken  the  form  of  touring  the  provinces, 
the  tedium  of  a  long  run  in  the  West  End  of  London,  or  the 
most  trying  taxations  of  being  "at  liberty."  And  the  holi- 
day mood  was  not  to  be  damped  by  all  the  rain  of  Warwick- 
shire— for  it  rained  every  day  but  two  during  the  six  weeks' 
festival.  Our  disapproval  of  the  weather-man's  policy  took 
the  form  of  ignoring  him  altogether.  Every  day  that  was 
free  of  matinees  and  rehearsals,  was  devoted  to  cross-country 
tramps  with  picnic  lunches  ( in  the  rain  if  necessary )  and  tea 
at  one  of  the  local  "pubs"  that  dot  the  countryside.  A  "pub" 
tea  invariably  consists  of  thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter, 
country  cream,  jam,  and  tea  of  lye-like  strength.  The 
Warwickshire  woods  must  be  learned  afoot  and  much  of  their 
charm  is  to  be  found  in  a  misty  drizzle.  What  promises  to 
be  a  shaft  of  sunlight  almost  invariably  becomes  a  clump 
of  belated  primroses ;  even  the  wettest  rain  may  be  forgotten 
picking  blue-bells  which  droop  disappointingly  in  the  china 
pitcher  inevitably  provided  by  the  lodging  landlady. 

But  the  return  to  town  was  something  of  an  ordeal,  for 
it  was  distressing  to  be  a  bedraggled  local  celebrity.  Even 
the  humblest  members  of  the  company  basked  in  this  glory, 
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while  glossy  photographs  of   the  stars   rivalled   busts  of 

Shakespeare  in  the  shop-windows.  Slinking  through  the 
side-streets  with  muddy  shoes  and  stringy  hair,  it  was  not 
a  little  disconcerting  to  be  assailed  by  a  group  of  small  boys 
shouting,  "Hey,  lady,  are  yon  an  actress?  Will  you  write 
in  our  autograph  books?" 

And  then  there  were  rehearsals — oh  yes,  they  were 
called  frequently  in  the  grammar  school  where  Shakespeare 
learned  what  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek"  the  Baconians 
begrudge  him.  It  is  now  equipped  with  an  excellent 
squash-court,  to  fill  in  the  waits  at  the  risk  of  missing  cues. 
On  the  few  fine  days,  we  would  gather  outside  to  practice 
the  songs  in  true  step-sing  fashion  with  "Jog-on,  jog-on  the 
foot-path  way"  as  a  variant  for  "Quitcha." 

It  would  seem  that  life  in  the  company  existed  every- 
where but  in  the  theatre,  but  rather,  the  theatre  went  every- 
where with  us.  It  was  an  eternal  stream  of  shop-talk,  serious 
or  otherwise.  The  phrases  of  the  plays  came  trippingly  on 
the  tongue  as  catchy  slang.  We  waxed  vehement  over 
comparative  readings,  over  futile  theories  of  Shakespeare's 
life,  over  the  cutting  and  revision  of  text.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  we  packed  into  the  minute  dressing-rooms  to 
snuff  the  smell  of  greasepaint  as  eagerly  as  Warwickshire 
air. 
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STORM 

Marie  Emilie  Gilchrist 


A  storm  has  taken  toll  of  these  poor  shores ; 

The  sea  uprose  before  earth's  green  frontiers 

Like  the  remembered  clamor  of  old  wars 

Sounding  in  darkness  over  peaceful  years. 

Inland  the  wind  crashed  through  our  orchard  trees, 

We  heard  the  thundering  breakers  wreck  the  wall 

And  drag  the  bitten  cliffs  upon  their  knees, 

We  heard  the  towering  waters  plunge  and  fall. 

The  ravaged  land  remembers  evermore 

By  wreck-strewn  beaches,  by  its  altered  bays 

The  trophies  that  it  rendered  to  the  deep. 

Perhaps  the  sea  has  memories  to  keep  .  . . 

Brief  careless  memories  on  sunny  days 

When  foam  of  far  spent  waves  rides  in  to  shore. 


PINE  WOOD 

Marie  Emilie  Gilchrist 


This  is  no  wood,  but  a  seaweed  grove 
In  the  shadowy  depths  of  amber  seas 
Where  masts  lie  prone  that  once  were  trees. 
Where  sunlight  sinks  like  lost  moidores, 
And  far  waves  sound  in  a  shallow  cove 
Like  a  surf  of  wind  on  pine-top  shores. 
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EDITORIAL 


ROMANTICISM  OR  CLASSICISM? 


f£jf]S  Mr.  Withington  remarked,  a  propos  of  the  relative 
J  JJ  merits  of  Classicism  and  Romanticism:  every  well- 
Ifl  equipped  automobile  should  have  both  engine  and 
I) rakes.  But  the  precise  adjustment  seems  to  be  hard  to 
obtain;  in  the  necessity  of  choice  I  believe  Mr.  Withington 
expressed  partiality  for  the  motor.  But  an  editorial  without 
brakes  on  the  subject  of  the  talent  of  our  Alumnae  and  their 
extraordinary  generosity  to  the  young  and  very  unimportant 
magazine  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  undertake.  The 
question  remains  how  to  arrive  at  a  classical  counterpoise  of 
restraint.  We  have,  of  course,  the  example  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  notably  restrained  among  periodicals,  which,  allow- 
ing its  contributions  to  speak  for  themselves,  limits  itself  to 
a  few  comments  on  its  contributors.  Let  us  take  something 
sober,  like  the  Atlantic,  for  our  example  now. 

Anyone  who  was  on  campus  when  Chicago  came  back 
from  its  vacation  would  have  heard  about  Mary  Hastings 
Bradley.  It  seems  that  several  undergraduates  almost  did 
not  return  to  the  academic  life,  inflamed — from  having  gone 
to  a  "Smith  Breakfast" — with  a  desire  to  specimen-hunt  in 
Africa.  In  the  note  accompanying  her  contribution  Mrs. 
Bradley,  by  way  of  apology — one  does  not  know  quite  what 
to  do  with  Alumnae  who  apologize  while  doing  us  tremend- 
ous favors — mentions  being  "deep  in  stories  and  articles  and 
lectures."  Thus  one  may  imagine  Mrs.  Bradley  ever 
spreading  her  dire  influence  among  those  with  a  thirst  for 
adventure.  I  advise  you  after  reading  In  Africa  to  pick 
up  a  volume  of  Cowper's  Letters,  or  possibly  some  of 
Wordworth;  the  effect  should  be  salubrious. 
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Josephine  Stranahan,  too,  gives  us  a  picture  of  what 
she  has  been  doing.  There  is  however  a  story  which  she 
was  too  modest  to  include;  Miss  McElwain  told  it  to  me. 
Miss  Stranahan,  having  graduated  from  the  American  Col- 
lege, Smith,  goes  to  England  and  is  accepted  on  the  English 
stage.  After  a  few  months  her  casting  director  comes  to 
offer  her  a  new  part,  he  apologises  a  little:  "I  am  afraid  you 
will  have  to  learn  to  speak  American." 

Since  Dorothy  Speare's  graduation  in  1921  she  has 
written  and  published,  as  she  tells  us,  four  novels,  besides 
numerous  articles:  she  paused  in  the  midst  of  an  operatic 
debut  and  a  novel  and  any  number  of  serials  to  write  for  us 
this  very  interesting  commentary  on  the  college-process. 

Grace  Kellogg  Griffith  puts  us  doubly  au  courant  with 
her  affairs.  Her  third  novel — her  earlier  ones  being  The 
Mould  and  The  House — a  story  of  Constantinople,  is  com- 
ing out  in  April.      Aria  is  an  actual  experience  of  her  own. 

Wynna  Wright,  who  did  the  cover  for  this  issue,  has  a 
studio  in  Boston.  Marie  Emilie  Gilchrist  is  only  half  repre- 
sented here,  for  she  in  an  artist,  too,  as  well  as  a  poet.  It 
is  with  selfish  regret  that  we  speak  of  Mrs.  Morrow  being  in 
Mexico.  She  is  one  of  the  few  who  can  manage  John  M. 
Green  Hall  full  of  students.  She  strokes  the  fur  of  the 
great  beast  till  it  purrs  and  gurgles,  and  remains  docile  with 
remembrance  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Reading  in 
newspapers  about  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  does  not 
have  the  same  effect. 

Miss  Farrand  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hart  are  in  the 
midst  of  us  now ;  that  they  who  are  near,  having  none  of  the 
romantic  illusions  due  to  distance  in  time  and  space,  should 
still  condescend  to  the  requests  of  a  peccable  college  maga- 
zine is  doubly  kind.  Miss  Hart  became  a  member  of  our 
English  faculty  this  year.  Miss  Farrand,  divding  her  time 
between  Northampton  and  Providence,  enjoys  the  title  of 
Director  of  Publicity.  Among  many  duties  she  has  the 
task  of  persuading  newspapers  to  publish  college  news 
soberly. 

Whatever  remarks  one  could  make  on  Josephine  Dask- 
am  Bacon,  Fannie  Stearns  Gifford,  Baird  Leonard,  and 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  would  seem  officious.  We  can  only 
thank  them  very  sincerely  for  their  contributions,  as  we 
thank  all  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
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Alumnae  Issue.  For  there  have  been  other  Alumnae  too 
busy  to  give  us  material,  who  have  still  favored  us  with  "best 
Wishes."  Moreover  we  owe  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Bradshaw  and  Miss  McElwain  for  their  kindness  in 
sharing  their  keen  interest  in  the  Alumnae  and  their  wide 
information  about  them  with  us. 
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RADIOED  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 

Margaret  L.  Farrand 


(The  Britsh  Broadcasting  Company  has  successfully  trans- 
mitted the  song  of  the  nightingale  recorded 
in  its  native  haunts. ) 

My  head  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  home  brew  I  had  drunk 
Or  emptied  some  dull  near-beer  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  gutterwards  had  sunk : 
lTis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness, — 
That  thou,  broadcasting  to  the  summer  breeze, 
In  some  transmitting  plot 
Of  coils,  condensers,  switches  numberless, 
Modulat'st  output  in  full  throated  ease. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  peace,  exploited  bird! 
No  solitary  woodland  holds  thee  down ! 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  is  heard, 
Yonkers  to  Rome,  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  this  self-same  song  will  find  a  path 
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Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth  when,  sick  for  home. 

He  burns  the  bases  with  his  flying  feet; 

This  song  makes  men  in  wrath 

Prod  with  cat  whiskers,  while  with  rage  they  foam, 

At  crystal  sets  bought  for  ten  bucks  complete. 

Complete !  the  very  word  is  like  a  knell 
To  toll  me  back  to  my  receiving  set ! 
Adieu!  the  reflex  does  not  work  so  well 
As  it  was  famed  to  do  at  thirty  net. 
Adieu!  adieu  the  plaintive  squeeling  fades 
Past  the  big  super,  o'er  the  neutrodyne, 
By  the  three  tubers,  single  circuits  cheap, 
Beyond  the  poor  home-mades: 
I  force  those  glowing  filaments  of  mine; 
Lost  is  that  music: — Shall  I  go  to  sleep? 


TO  A  SWEET  GIRL  GRADUATE 

Baird  Leonard 


Lovely  you  are,  my  dear,  and  wise, 
Wonderment  sits  within  your  eyes, 
The  Baccalaureate  address 
Has  left  you  somewhat  in  distress — 
Upon  "life's  great  uncharted  sea" 
Your  "little  barque"  will  shortly  be. 

Sweet  child,  step  softly.      Just  because 

You  know  the  esoteric  laws, 

Don't  think  such  knowledge  grants  you  grace 

To  bid  No-trumps  without  an  Ace; 

The  low-dowTn  on  the  Renaissance 

Is  not  a  road-map  for  romance; 

What's  Swinburne's  rhythm  on  a  shelf 

If  you  can't  keep  in  step  yourself? 

DeQuincey's  style  will  not  atone 

For  lack  of  smartness  in  your  own, 

And  Euclid  is  a  total  loss 

When  up  against  a  double  cross. 
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The  world  is  full  of  people,  child, 
Whose  English  is  a  bit  defiled, 
(Though  you've  sufficient  intellect 
Their  verbal  errors  to  correct, 
It  takes  a  little  more,  you  know, 
To  keep  yourself  from  doing  so) , 
Many  strong  men  with  lots  of  cash 
Have  never  heard  of  Thomas  Nashe. 

Don't  be  discouraged.    Year  by  year 

Life  will  grow  more  delightful,  dear; 

You'll  find  in  time  that  you'll  discount 

An  unbelievable  amount 

Of  what  seems  so  important  now, 

So  smooth  those  wrinkles  from  your  brow. 

I  know,  my  child,  whereof  I  speak, 

For  once  I  too  could  translate  Greek. 

Life. 
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THE   NOVELS   OF  VIRGINIA  WOOLF 
Laura  Fay 


BN  the  last  few  years  critical  writing  has  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  discussion  of  the  group  of  modern 
novelists  known  as  "impressionists,"  or  "expression- 
ists," a  group  including  James  Joyce,  Dorothy  Richardson, 
Marcel  Proust,  and  Mrs.  Woolf.  These  writers  have  pro- 
duced what  critics  call  the  stream-of-consciousness  novel,  in 
which  they  have  all  experimented  with  method  and  tried  to 
break  with  conventions  of  material.  Mr.  Joyce's  Ulysses-  - 
seven  hundred  pages  of  mental,  physical,  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious reaction, — failed  to  come  off  as  a  masterpiece; 
Proust's  reconstruction  of  "le  temps  perdu"  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, and  Virginia  Woolf,  according  to  Mr.  E.  M. 
Forster,  established  herself  as  an  artist  of  power  and  beauty 
with  the  publication  of  Mrs.  D  allow  ay  in  1925. 

If  one  reads  Mrs.  Woolf 's  earlier  novels  one  may  see  a 
distinct  development  of  purpose  into  achievement,  a  grow- 
ing ability  to  weave  certain  figures  into  a  pattern  of  perfect 
harmony  and  balance,  an  increasingly  successful  manage- 
ment of  difficult  material  with  an  original  and  appropriate 
technique.  One  feels  great  admiration  for  Mrs.  Woolf 's 
skill  and  energy  in  developing  such  a  technique,  but  intel- 
lectual satisfaction  in  her  style  is  only  part  of  one's  feeling 
for  her  work.  Her  novels  are  tremendously  exciting.  They 
draw  us  into  an  intensely  dramatic,  almost  fantastic  world, 
which,  nevertheless,  we  recognize  as  real,  and  they  give  us 
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something  of  the  sensory  satisfaction  of  poetry,  of  color, 
line,  and  music. 

Xot  only  method,  but  choice  of  material  is  significant 
in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Woolf,  as  in  that  of  Joyce  and  Proust. 
Mr.  Proust  treats  a  sweeping  circle  of  unrelated  personal- 
ities; Joyce,  in  Ulysses  limits  his  material  to  three  persons 
studied  under  the  microscope  for  twenty-four  hours;  Mrs. 
Woolf's  characters  interest  her  as  groups.  They  may  be 
bound  together  in  the  closest,  most  intricate  and  exquisite 
harmony  or  they  may  be  torn  apart  by  the  terrible  dirlicul- 
ties  of  relationship,  the  inability  to  understand  one  another, 
as  were  James  and  his  father  in  To  the  Light  House.  What- 
ever the  relationship,  it  serves  to  express  and  illumine  life, 
and  Mrs.  Woolf  echoes  Henry  James  and  Turgenev  in  be- 
lieving that  the  impressions  and  perceptions  of  life  are  the 
proper  material  of  fiction.  Since  such  perceptions  may 
result  from  one  moment  of  vision  which  is  worth  the  whole 
plot  of  a  story,  an  elastic  technique  is  indispensible.  The 
beginning  of  her  tendency  to  group  people  and  watch  them 
react  is  found  in  her  first  novel,  The  Voyage  Oat;  it  is  suc- 
cessful in  Jacob's  Room,  and  perfected  in  the  novels  that 
follow. 

One  may  no  more  think  of  separating  Mrs.  Woolf's 
characters  from  the  places  where  they  live,  the  streets 
through  which  they  pass,  than  of  separating  them  from  each 
other.  The  emphasis  is  often  so  delicately  shifted  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  place  influences  character,  or  char- 
acter transforms  place.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  later 
novels,  as  in  the  effect  of  Bond  Street  on  Mrs.  Dalloway. 
In  To  the  Lighthouse  an  inanimate  object,  a  tower  "stark 
and  straight,  barred  with  black  and  white,"  devoid  of  charm 
and  romance,  became  for  the  little  Ramsays  "a  silvery  misty- 
looking  tower  with  a  yellow  eye  that  opened  suddenly,  and 
softly  in  the  evening,"  simply  by  looking  through  the  win- 
dow of  their  mother's  personality,  at  something  in  the  dis- 
tance. A  boar's  head  wrapped  in  a  scarf  becomes,  for  Cam, 
"something  the  fairies  would  love,  a  bird's  nest,  a  lovely 
mountain  with  valleys  and  flowers  and  little  goats  and  ante- 
lopes." A  more  beautiful  and  delicate  etching  of  character 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  it  is 
done  by  showing  the  reflection  of  light  and  color  that  her 
personality  throws  over  persons  and  places. 
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In  all  of  Mrs.  Wbolffl  novels,  the  inner  life,  the  life  of 
the  mind,  plays  a  great  part.  In  The  Voyage  Out  the 
musings  of  Helen  Ambrose,  of  Rachel  and  Hewet  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  plot.     In  Jacob's  Room  imagination  seems 

more  naturally  part  of  the  story.  Jacob  does  not  "start  to 
think,  to  brood" — his  mental  life  is  wholly  allied  with  his 
physical  life.  The  life  of  the  spirit  is  the  whole  substance  of 
Mr*,  DaUoxcai/  and  To  the  Lighthouse.  Here  Mrs.  Woolf 
realizes  the  part  that  memory,  among  other  things,  plays  in 
mental  existence,  and  with  her  characters  she  follows  up  the 
shaping  of  memories,  the  growth  of  a  whole  past  from  some 
tiny  stimulus — somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Proust.  Peter 
Walsh,  asleep  on  a  park  bench,  wakes  suddenly  to  the  tune 
of  a  group  of  words  which  enables  him  to  reconstruct  the 
entire  past  of  which  he  has  been  dreaming.  Lily  Briscoe 
revisits  the  Ramsay's  house  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  during 
which  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  died,  and  painting  the  same  scene  in 
the  same  position  on  the  lawn,  sees  the  figure  of  Mrs. 
Ramsay  framed  in  the  window  as  she  had  appeared  in  the 
earlier  scene.  Lily  is  overcome  by  the  vividness  of  her  per- 
ception, of  what  she  has  lost  in  Mrs.  Ramsay,  of  what  Mrs. 
Ramsay  meant  to  them  all,  of  the  terrific  reality  of  life.   "It 

had  seemed  so  safe,  thinking  of  her and  then  suddenly 

she  put  her  hand  out  and  wrung  the  heart  thus."  Here  Mrs. 
Woolf  shows  us  her  own  perception  of  the  two  edged  nature 
of  life,  its  reality,  and  its  illusion. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  delicate  material  as  this  demands 
an  individual  technique  and  a  precision  which  will  make  the 
intangible  as  well  as  the  tangible  clear.  The  Voyage  Out 
deals,  in  general,  with  the  most  tangible  and  conventional 
material;  a  love-story  developed  in  a  definite  direction, 
thwarted  by  circumstance.  The  story  begins  in  Mrs.  Woolf's 
most  exciting  manner,  but  as  a  super-conventional  plot  un- 
winds it  becomes  unbearably  tiresome.  We  pay  less  and 
less  attention  to  the  plot,  we  glimpse  beauty  of  description 
here  and  there,  and  find  delightful  comedy,  which  compen- 
sates for  the  dullness  of  the  actual  story.  People  are  thrown 
together  in  relationships  which  have  possibilities,  at  times, 
but  the  plot  which  holds  the  strings  to  these  relationships, 
these  people,  is  not  adequate.  As  the  end  of  the  book  ap- 
proaches Mrs.  Woolf  feels  with  us,  that  something,  perhaps 
as  yet  vaguely  conceived,  is  worth  plot,  worth  even  char- 
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acter  analysis.  She  must  reach  out,  in  some  new  way,  to  find 
what  The  Voyage  Out  has  touched  upon,  and  missed. 

The  next  novel,  after  Night  and  Day,  Jacob's  Room, 
makes  an  extreme  experiment  in  structure.  A  collection  of 
incidents  are  given  unity  by  the  character  of  Jacob.  The 
chapters,  characters  and  places,  are  bound  loosely  together 
by  the  relationship  which  they  bear  to  Jacob.  His  story  is 
told  by  implication.  A  baby,  he  adventures  on  a  Cornwall 
beach,  a  youth,  he  studies  at  Cambridge,  falls  in  love,  he 
travels,  goes  to  war,  knows  all  sorts  of  fleeting  experience. 
Thus  the  form  of  this  novel  is  episodic;  the  sentences  are 
short  and  precise,  like  lines  struck  into  an  etching.  Here 
Mrs.  Woolf  shows  the  development  of  an  exactness  of  ex- 
pression characteristic  of  her  writing.  What  she  says  of 
Mrs.  Ramsay  we  might  as  truly  say  of  herself:  "Her  single- 
ness of  mind  made  her  drop  plumb  like  a  stone,  alight  as 
exact  as  a  bird,  gave  her  naturally,  the  swoop  and  fall  of  the 
spirit  upon  truth  which  delighted,  eased,  and  sustained  ..." 

In  Mrs.  Dalloway  we  are  launched  completely  into  the 
life  of  the  mind.  There  is  little  related  outer  action;  Peter 
Walsh  returns  from  five  years  in  India,  Septimus  Smith 
commits  suicide,  Clarissa  Dalloway  gives  a  party,  all  on  this 
one  June  day  in  London,  but  these  characters  are  isolated 
by  their  own  imaginations,  they  live  in  a  world  of  their  own 
thought  and  they  come  out  from  this  inner  world  and  touch, 
for  a  moment  only,  when  an  automobile  stops  in  Bond 
street,  or  when  an  aeroplane  flies  over  the  park.  They 
appear  too  as  they  bear  relationship  to  Clarissa,  who  after 
all,  is  the  theme — if  there  is  any  theme — around  which  the 
melodies  play.  All  through  the  day  comedy  and  tragedy 
jostle,  the  terrific  excitement  of  a  ride  down  the  Strand  on 
an  omnibus,  or  the  meeting  of  Peter  and  Clarissa,  contrasts 
with  the  calm  of  Clarissa  moving  about  her  house,  sitting 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  sewing  her  dress.  In  one  day 
every  facet  of  Clarissa's  personality  has  caught  the  light 
subtly  reflected  by  some  person,  sight,  or  sound. 

This  extreme  calm  of  atmosphere  cleft  by  sudden  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  characterizes  To  the  Lighthouse.  Even  less 
"happens"  (in  the  conventional  sense)  than  in  Mrs.  Dal- 
loway. The  Ramsays  come  to  a  house  in  the  Hebrides  for 
a  vacation;  they  plan  a  trip  to  the  Lighthouse  but  they 
never  go.    Ten  years  intervene,  with  the  inevitable  changes, 
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the  Ramsays  return,  make  the  trip  they  had  planned     and 

Are  disappointed.  With  these  facts  alone  .Mrs.  Wbolf 
proves  that  a  complete  story  may  he  told,  ;i  complete  pat- 
tern woven.  The  whole  story  moves  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  and  back  again  with  the  clarity  and  the  rhythm 
of  a  musical  composition.  From  the  thousand  details  of  in- 
tricate personal  relationship,  the  thoughts,  preoccupations, 
characteristic  actions  of  a  group  of  people  who  live  together, 
the  pattern  is  carried  into  the  larger  reality  which  controls 
them  all,  the  passing  of  time  which  goes  on,  sweeping  them 
with  it,  yet  sometimes  dropping  them  by  the  way.  Andrew, 
Pure.  Lily,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  all  are  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf 
of  that  ten  years,  obliterated  as  far  as  the  house  in  which 
they  lived  is  concerned. 

Each  figure  of  the  pattern  weaves  into  the  whole 
through  some  shape  or  color,  the  very  essence  of  which  dic- 
tates the  position  of  that  figure  in  the  rest  of  the  design,  so 
that  the  pattern  may  be  woven  in  orderly  fashion,  and  that 
there  may  be  harmony.  As  the  interim  of  ten  years  forms 
a  link  of  the  pattern  of  the  whole  book,  relating  the  first 
section  to  the  last,  so  the  same  sort  of  pattern,  in  time — fig- 
ures, may  be  traced  in  the  section  called  Time  Passes,  itself. 

Through  the  ten  years,  as  darkness  fills  the  rooms,  the 
phantoms  of  the  Ramsays  pass,  for  a  second  only,  in  a  sent- 
ence. As  autumn  and  winter  go  by — "The  nights  full  of 
wind  and  destruction — "  "Mr.  Ramsay  stumbles  along  a 
passage  stretching  his  arms  out,  but  Mrs.  Ramsay,  having 
died  rather  suddenly  the  night  before,  his  arms  remained 
empty."  As  summer  nears  "Prue  Ramsay  is  given  in  mar- 
riage but"  "the  spring  threw  her  cloak  about  her,  veiled  her 
eyes,  averted  her  head  .  .  .  and  seemed  to  have  taken  upon 
her  a  knowledge  of  the  sorrows  of  mankind."  Prue  dies  in 
the  summer.  The  house  continues  to  sleep  but  "into  this 
silence,  this  indifference"  came  "ominous  sounds  which  with 
their  repeated  shocks  still  further  loosened  the  shawl  and 
cracked  the  tea  cups  .  .  .  glass  tinkled  in  the  cupboard,"  and 
Andrew  is  killed  by  a  shell  in  France. 

Then  the  house  is  roused  again,  propped  up  and  re- 
stored, and  peace  comes  again,  the  peace  of  being  lived  in — 
of  people's  sleeping  there.  The  house  is  the  same,  but  the 
passing  of  time,  in  taking  Mrs.  Ramsay  with  it,  has  changed 
the  emphasis  on  everything,  shorn  life  of  unity  and  har- 
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mony  for  the  people  living  in  the  house,  shorn  the  lighthouse 
of  illusion.  The  expedition  to  the  Lighthouse,  a  simple  re- 
ality, seems  almost  symbolic  and  perhaps  this  symbolism  in 
realism  is  an  especially  happy  element  in  Mrs.  Woolf's 
technique  in  this  novel.  Something  as  delicate  and  as  sub- 
tle as  Mrs.  Ramsay's  relationship  to  her  family  and  to  life 
may  not  be  explained  or  measured  as  material  things. 

Besides  the  creation  and  adaptation  of  a  new  technique 
to  the  stream-of-consciousness  material  suggested  by 
James  and  Dostoievsky,  Mrs.  Woolf  has  made  a  definite 
achievement  in  her  prose.  The  last  two  novels,  particularly, 
have  a  beauty  and  vitality  of  expression  unequalled  in  mod- 
ern English  writing.  Her  verbs  all  express  motion  and 
sound,  her  adjectives  color  and  warmth  and  brilliance.  This 
quality  is  illustrated  by  the  description  of  the  clouds  that 
Elizabeth  Dalloway  sees,  as  she  walks  down  the  Strand,  as 
by  the  description  of  the  bay — a  sight  with  which  all  the 
Ramsays  are  familiar:  "the  great  plateful  of  blue  water,  the 
hoary  lighthouse,  distant,  austere,  in  the  midst,  and  on  the 
right,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  fading  and  falling  in  soft 
low  pleats,  the  green  sand-dunes  and  the  wild  flowing 
grasses  on  them  . . ." 

The  effect  of  light  on  color  and  shape  is  described  again 
and  again  in  Mrs.  Woolf's  novels.  It  is  perhaps  loveliest  in 
To  the  Lighthouse  where  a  looking-glass  in  the  deserted 
house  "had  held  a  world  hollowed  out  in  which  a  figure 
turned,  a  hand  flashed  ....  Now  day  after  day,  light  turned, 
like  a  flower  reflected  in  water,  its  sharp  image  on  the  wall 
opposite.  Only  the  shadows  of  the  trees  flourishing  in  the 
wind  made  obeisance  on  the  wall,  and  for  a  moment  dark- 
ened the  pool  in  which  light  reflected  itself,  or  birds  flying 
made  a  soft  spot  flutter  slowly  across  the  bedroom  floor." 

With  just  such  vision  and  imagination  do  Mrs.  Woolf's 
characters  see  everything,  whether  rooks  settling  on  a  tree, 
or  a  steamer  on  the  horizon.  Small  wonder  that  life,  in  her 
books  is  so  rich,  so  intense,  when  the  tiniest  stimulus  to  eye 
or  ear  calls  forth  such  a  response  from  the  people  who  see 
and  hear  all  these  things.  To  say  nothing  of  the  complexity 
that  human  beings,  and  their  relationships  to  each  other 
introduce. 

There  is  too  much  to  see  and  to  feel  and  to  understand; 
in  many  instances  this  makes  the  tragedy.     Mrs.  Woolf 
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knows  it,  she  sympathizes  with  her  characters  as  she  sees 

them  struggling,  but  she  cannot  hide  her  smile.  Her  irony 
is  most  hitter  in  The  Voyage  Out,  where  there  is  almost  a 
sense  of  resentment  at  the  world  of  futility  and  frustration 
into  which  poor  Rachel  is  east,  hut  her  irony,  like  that  of 
Anatole  France,  is  never  cruel,  it  is  always  allied  with  pity. 
The  closing  lines  of  The  Voyage  Out  have  the  gentler  hu- 
mor, the  quiet  irony  which  is  so  charming  in  Jacob's  Room 
and  the  later  novels.  Mrs.  Woolf  is  older  now,  her  humor  is 
mellowed,  touched  with  sophistication  and  subtlety.  Levity 
flirts  with  what  is  serious,  while  Mrs.  Woolf  s  smile  flickers 
through  the  pages.  After  all,  she  says,  life  reduces  itself  to 
a  question  mark — it  is  "a  procession  of  shadows,  and  God 
knows  why  it  is  that  we  embrace  them  so  eagerly  and  see 
them  depart  with  such  anguish,  being  shadows."  But  we 
do.  and  so  in  the  lives  of  Clarissa,  of  Jacob,  of  the  Ramsay s, 
the  mocking  shadows  pass,  creeping  beyond  material  life, 
even  through  the  life  of  the  spirit;  elusive  as  they  are,  Mrs. 
Woolf  can  see  them,  and  she  holds  up  the  mirror  before  our 
eyes  to  show  them  to  us,  her  comment,  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
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POEM 

Rachel  Grant 


Today  there  are  edges, 

The  sun  is  quite  round  and  the  shadows 

Cut  silhouettes 

The  smallest  trees  are  bunched 

Like  wind-ruffled  sparrows 

Cold  with  snow. 

The  tall  trees  bend  far  over  as  thev  climb 

The  hills. 

And  yesterday  it  was  as  though  the  moon 

Shone  through  transparent  skies, 

Until  the  world  seemed  fathoms  deep 

Under  pale  water; 

Vague  trees  clattered  with  ice  when 

The  blind  Mind  wandered  into  them — 

Shadows  lay  like  veils, 

Clouding  the  snow. 

Yesterday  I  lived  in  a  half-light 
With  lovely,  dim,  thoughts, — 
Today  I  am  brisk  and  competent, 
Todav  I  could  sell  hardware. 
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IX  MKMORIAM 
Elizabeth  Botsford 


a!  LETTER  came  one  thousand  miles  to  tell  me  he  was 
I  dead.  One  page  of  carefully  written  words.  He  was 
5383  dead.  Mr.  Mertes  was  dead.  At  high  noon  of  a  quick 
spring  day,  a  shadow  had  drifted  over  the  bright  river,  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  or  of  a  bird's  wing.  And  when  it  had 
passed,  he  was  there  and  yet  he  was  not  there.  The  quirk 
was  gone  from  his  lips,  the  slow  voice  stopped  in  his  throat. 
The  stiffness  of  his  limbs  was  not  age.    It  was  final. 

The  letter  stated  a  few  details  gently.  How  they  found 
him  lying  in  the  sunlight  on  the  floor  of  the  houseboat,  strick- 
en without  any  warning.  How  his  last  conscious  sight  had 
been  of  the  wind  roughening  the  water  along  the  shore,  and 
of  the  summer  edging  up  into  the  meadows  from  the  moist 
earth.     He  had  not  been  alone,  thus  surrounded  by  all  that 

he  loved The  afternoon  shadows  drew  a  veil  over  his 

tired  face,  keeping  watch  until  some  one  came  to  take  him 
away. 

They  said  he  was  dead.  But  I  did  not  believe  them. 
The  hills  did  not  crumble  and  decay;  the  river,  year  after 
year,  poured  its  blue  vitality  down  form  the  north.  Plow 
then  could  he  die,  while  they  remained?  I  knew  what  death 
meant,  but  here  surely  it  was  impossible. 

I  vent  back  one  thousand  miles.  I  went  down  to  the 
levee.  His  boat  was  there.  On  the  docks  were  the  ropes 
and  boards  and  boxes  familiar  to  his  hands.  Nothing  was 
changed.  Across  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  were  the  same  green 
hills,  dimly  marked  with  cattle  trails.  The  swallows  rose 
and  fell  fantastically  out  over  the  water.  A  fisherman  drifted 
by  with  a  pike  pole  hanging  over  the  stern  of  his  skiff.     He 

did  not  move Perhaps  Mr.  Mertes  was  working  over 

the  launch.  I  whistled.  My  red  setter  galloped  down  the 
gang  plank  to  the  end  of  the  dock,  and  set  his  nose  toward 
the  boat  house  eagerly.     He    challenged    the   closed    doors 
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with  a  bark.  There  was  no  answer.  He  cocked  his  head 
questioningly  and  barked  again. 

Overhead  on  the  high  wagon  bridge,  a  team  trotted 
briskly,  shaking  the  loose  boards.  A  motor  boat  roared  and 
sputtered  into  silence.  Down  the  river  the  fisherman  had 
bent  into  action.  He  rowed  toward  the  shore,  pulling  hard 
against  the  current.     I  waited. 

The  dog  did  not  bark  again.  He  came  back  to  me 
slowly  and  trust  his  cold,  quivering  nose  into  my  hand.    Mr. 

Mertes  was  not  there. 

#     #     #     * 

There  was  an  emptiness  around  the  houseboat.  It 
was  not  a  greater  silence  because  he  had  always  moved  in- 
audibly.  But  we  would  no  longer  find  him  on  sluggish  after- 
noons sitting  in  the  shadows  with  one  thin  leg  hooked  over 
the  other  and  his  hands  quiet  on  his  knees.  Or  see  him  at 
sunset  in  lean  silhouette  on  the  end  of  the  dock  watching,  as 
he  had  watched  for  nearly  seventy  years,  how  the  sun  trailed 
over  the  hills  and  the  gold  lingered  for  a  long  time  like  a 
half  forgotten  dream.  Nothing  had  changed  here  either. 
His  tackle  box  projected  at  the  same  careless  angle  from 
under  the  ice-box.  His  oars,  his  dip  net,  his  tall  rubber- 
boots  stood  behind  the  kitchen  door.  His  double-barrelled 
shot-gun  was  caught  in  cob- webs  on  the  rafters.  But  he  was 
gone. 

Still  I  could  not  believe  it.  We  went  on  as  we  had 
always  done.  We  did  not  mention  him.  It  was  a  sacrilege 
to  say  "Isn't  it  strange  without  him?"  To  admit  that  one 
who  was  so  faithful  had  deserted  us,  that  one  so  changeless 
and  so  well-known  had  undergone  some  inscrutable  trans- 
mutation. At  times  when  I  sat  alone  in  the  skiff  under  a 
heat-stricken  willow,  the  sunlight  emptied  about  the  shape 
of  his  body.  I  found  a  shadow  across  my  lap  like  the  distorted 
shadow  of  his  hat.  And  I  was  not  alone.  Only  when  I 
raised  my  head  to  stare  at  the  seat  opposite  me,  to  reach  out 
and  touch  him  to  satisfy  an  earthly  need  for  human  contact, 
then  he  was  not  there.  At  night  in  the  gloom  that  made  the 
houseboat  a  part  of  the  enveloping  night  outside,  there  was 
a  thicker  darkness  in  his  chair  that  formed  vaguely  the  mass 
of  his  head  and  shoulders.  But  if  we  spoke  there  were  only 
my  father's  voice  and  mine  to  push  aside  the  silence.  He 
could  not  talk  with  us  now. 
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He  was  dead.     But  death  lay  in  our  imaginations  and 

in  our  unbreakable  alliance  with  sight  and  sound  and  touch. 
The  earth  held  now  the  brittle  strength  of  his  hones,  his 
husky  voice  and  his  warm  hands.  Yet  something  we  had 
called  Mr.    Mertes — something    invisible,    intangible    and 

silent,  a  personality,  a  spirit — this  the  earth  could  not  lay 
its  desecrating  fingers  upon.  This  returned  to  all  the  places 
that  its  mortal  body  had  loved,  to  the  sapphire  brilliancy  of 

the  river,  to  hollows  in  the  woods  where  a  wren  clattered 
among  the  leaves,  to  meadows  where  a  pale  yellow  mist 
sagged  like  a  hammock  from  one  fragile  daisy  head  to  the 
next.  This  came  hack  to  our  loneliness  and  tried  to  con- 
sole us.  It  spoke  to  us.  And  the  waters  murmured  re- 
gretfully along  the  rocks  in  the  night,  and  the  limpid  wind 
sighed  because  we  could  not  understand. 

Once  while  I  lay  in  the  tall  sweet  grass  with  thin  blades 
of  shadow  swaying  on  my  face,  I  tried  to  put  aside  the  cold 
logic  of  death  and  to  accept  all  the  mysterious  suggestions 
of  continued  existence  that  soaked  into  me  with  the  sunlight. 
I  achieved  a  grave  exultation,  a  sense  of  the  transcendent 
capacity  of  the  imagination  that  could  conceive  of  a  change 
that  was  only  of  the  body.  We  had  not  lost  Mr.  Mertes. 
As  long  as  we  came  back  to  this  place  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  him,  as  long  as  we  kept  him  in  our  memory  and 
let  him  return  to  us  although  we  could  not  see  or  touch  him, 
he  could  not  die.  His  body  had  gone  as  a  day  disappears, 
silently  and  never  to  return.  Or  as  one  small  flat  stone 
wavers  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  pool.  But  before  he  had 
gone  he  had  given  us  the  best  of  himself,  a  part  that  was 
timeless  and  inviolable.  And  he  would  live  as  long  as  we 
who  held  that  most  precious  portion  of  him,  kept  faith  with 
his  final  infinite  trust. 


Some  one  was  walking  through  the  meadows.  I  heard 
his  feet  breaking  down  the  dried  stalks  of  grass.  He  walked 
slowly  as  Mr.  Mertes  had  done,  putting  down  his  feet  care- 
fully. But  I  did  not  look  up  with  a  trembling  hope.  I 
would  never  see  Mr.  Mertes  again,  never  sit  beside  him  for 
long  hours  over  a  rifle  behind  a  sunken  dam,  never  drift 
with  him  on  the  deep  black  current  and  watch  the  stars  mov- 
ing endlessly  over  our  heads.    But  while  I  remembered  with 
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this  same  aching  joy  all  that  I  knew  of  him,  he  would  live 
for  me. 

He  had  left  with  us  who  were  his  friends,  his  most  price- 
less possession — his  immortality. 


MARIONETTES 


Frances    Robinson 

The  antics  of  these  players, 

Stiff  and  clumsy 

As  they  dance, 

As  they  mimic  social  graces, 

Portray  anger 

Or  Romance, 

Give  a  strange  interpretation 

To  our  manners 

That  is  good — 

But  there's  nothing  in  their  faces 

Except  wood. 
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DRYADS'  HYMN  TO  SPRING 

Patty  Wood 


Goddess,  we  have  heard  you 

And  have  left  our  trees, 
Goddess,  we  are  waiting, 

Naked  in  the  breeze; 
Under  the  thorn  hedge 

Where  the  river  flows, 
We  have  built  an  altar, 

And  nobody  knows. 

Goddess,  we  have  red  wine, 

Sweet  wine  for  you, 
We  have  killed  a  young  kid 

And  a  lamb  or  two; 
Ointment  in  boxes 

Alabaster-white, 
And  spice-perfumed  incense 

We  bring  for  your  delight. 

Goddess,  we  have  garlands, 

Long  wreaths  of  flowers, 
Twined  and  woven  by  us 

Through  many  woodland  hours; 
Violets  we  gathered, 

Acacia  blossoms  too, 
Shrubby  snail-clover, 

Thyme,  and  myrtle  blue. 

Goddess,  we  have  reed  pipes, 

A  silver,  silvan  song. 
And  wild  new  dances 

For  feet  swift  and  strong; 
We  have  loosed  our  long  hair, 
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The  wind  blows  through, 
Sunlight  shimmers  on  it, 
Or  early  morning  dew. 

Goddess,  there  are  others 

That    feel    you    somewhere    near, 
Thrush  upon  the  oak  bough, 

Timid,  tawny  deer, 
Milkweed  and  mallow, 

Purple  wing  of  moth, 
Willow  bud  bursting, 

Spider-web  cloth. 

Goddess,  we  have  heard  you 

And  have  left  our  trees, 
Goddess,  we  are  waiting, 

Naked  in  the  breeze; 
Swiftly  flash  upon  us, 

Stay  with  us  too, 
Trembling  and  eager 

We  wait  to  worship  you. 
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THE  SADDEST  THINGS  1  KNOW 

Sallie  S.   Simmons 


G"  OXSTITUTIOXALLY  I  am  not  of  melancholy  dis- 
position. I  do  not  qualify  for  //  Penseroso,  I  do  not 
^1  retreat  pensively  to  a  barren  steep  to  ponder  on  the 
laerimae  rerum.  But  there  are  certain  sights  which  inevi- 
tably cause  me  to  grieve.  They  are  not  of  an  intrinsically 
lugubrious  nature,  sombre,  heroically  funereal.  They  are 
slight,  more  truly  woeful,  like  the  abject  sorrow  of  a  small 
dog  with  a  can  tied  to  its  tail,  or  the  unrelieved  melancholy 
of  a  child's  face  smudged  against  a  dripping  window  pane  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon.  Xor  am  I  exclusively  visual-minded 
with  regard  to  the  doleful.  Sad  tastes  or  sad  sounds  are 
equally  compelling.  The  minor  mischiefs  are  the  greatest 
tragedies. 

A  sound  that  makes  me  weep,  unbind  my  heavy  tresses 
huddle  in  a  corner,  rocking  back  and  forth  is  the  whistle  of  a 
train.  I  know  that  its  echo  transport  some  fortunate  people 
far  from  the  drab  present.  Theirs  is  a  happy  imagination. 
To  them,  no  doubt,  it  is  faint,  tenuous,  frail  and  lovely;  to 
me  it  is  a  thin  sound,  flat,  impoverished  and  undernourished. 
Persons  of  greater  genius  may  understand  "the  pathos  of  a 
three-hundred-ton  train  hurtling  through  the  night  at  a 
speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour."  It  is  pathos  a  la  carte, 
served  generously.  I  have  not  this  appreciation  for  whole- 
sale pathos,  particularly  when  translated  into  the  robust  dis- 
sonance of  gongs,  trumpets,  bassoons,  clarinets,  two  oboes 
and  a  piccolo.  But  lest  I  should  appear  biased  in  my  judg- 
ment, I  reiterate  that  there  is  undiluted  woe  in  a  train  whis- 
tle,— not  pathos  but  woe.  It  is  the  lingering  cry  of  a  lost 
soul,  a  wail  issuing  from  the  cavernous  depths  to  betray  the 
thwarted  love-life  of  a  locomotive. 

I  have  discovered  that  one  may  find  a  simple  delight  in 
the  slow  consumption  of  something  young,  crisp  and  green. 
Herbivorous  tendencies  are  not  inherent  in  my  nature,  but 
I  enjoy  simple  pleasures.       Xot  long  ago,  however,  I  was 
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reminded  forcibly  of  the  natural  unkindness  in  things  as 
they  are  when  I  ordered  a  lettuce  sandwich.  My  sadness 
lay  not  in  this  realization,  but  in  the  forlorn  appearance  of 
the  object  that  they  brought  me.  What  is  sadder  than  tired 
lettuce  wilting  on  toast?  In  its  relaxed  lines  there  is  unre- 
mitting endeavor  poorly  recompensed,  hopeless  ennui  and 
undeniable  senectitude. 

My  eyes  are  most  apt  to  bring  me  sorrow.  Who  has  not 
been  moved  at  the  sight  of  a  fretting  neighbor,  vainly  tend- 
ing an  embryonic  Jacob's  ladder  in  her  stocking?  Who  has 
not  taken  unto  herself  the  suffering  of  her  whose  sweater 
sleeves  have  grown  too  brief?  One  instance  stands  out  in 
mind  above  all  others  in  melancholy  significance.  I  went 
to  see  the  boat  races.  It  was  a  brilliant  day  with  the  wind 
tossing  spiteful  sprays  of  foam  along  the  bay.  It  was  a 
harmless  wind  but  it  brought  a  thoroughly  serious  rainstorm 
as  a  playmate.  Xext  to  me  stood  a  very  splendid  woman 
in  a  large  purple  straw  hat,  deep  purple  sweater,  smart  white 
flannel  skirt  and  white  shoes  and  stockings.  I  admired  her. 
When  I  emerged  from  under  the  umbrella  after  the  storm, 
I  noticed  that  if  her  hat  was  less  purple,  her  smile  was  laven- 
der. The  ample  brim,  the  flaunting  feathers  flapped  wetly 
about  her  shoulders ;  the  sweater  was  a  dim,  soggy  mass ;  the 
smart  white  skirt,  the  shoes  and  stockings,  were  a  faint 
dripped  heliotrope.  There  is  no  sight  sadder  than  purple 
that  has  run. 

These  woes,  these  mournful  sounds,  tastes  and  sights 
are  exterior  and  transient.  I  know  of  them  through  sym- 
pathy. They  are  not  my  griefs.  If  I  have  the  vapors, 
they  are  not  my  vapors.  But  once,  three  years  ago,  I 
achieved  a  something  which  was  really  sad.  The  essence 
of  the  melancholy  was  contained  in  six,  brief  lines.  It  was 
a  poem.  It  aspired,  but  it  was  disillusioned.  It  was  en- 
titled "To ."    That  was  its  virtue, — a  vague  mysterious 

uncertainty.  All  my  critics  praised  it  because  each  one  pri- 
vately believed  it  was  addressed  to  her.  It  was  that  sort  of 
poem,  it  might  have  been  written  for  almost  anyone.  But  the 
day  came  when  I  had  to  admit  that  its  inspiration  was  not 

corporeal,  that  I  had  said  "To "  because  there  was  no 

one  who  embodied  the  exalted  qualities  requisite.  Immedi- 
ately every  one  lost  interest  in  me  and  my  poem;  I  returned 
to  measured  prose.    And  I  felt  small  and  sad. 
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A  BLUE  BLANKET 

Ernestine  Gilbreth 


a 


OMEOXE  was  shaking  me  and  I  woke  up  to  find  Jane 
almost  dragging  me  out  of  bed.  "Wake  up  or  you're 
going  to  miss  it!" 

The  room  was  quite  dark  but  I  saw  her  white  flannel 
pajamas  and  the  two  yellow  braids  flapping  over  her  should- 
ers. "The  doctor  will  be  here  any  minute  now.  Father 
just  told  grandmother  so — and  I've  been  waking  and  waking 
you!" 

My  head  felt  large  and  heavy.  "It's  night  time  and 
I  always  have  to  sleep!" 

Jane  began  to  dance  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  her  bare 
feet  making  a  soft  thudding  noise  on  the  floor.  "And  you're 
going  to  miss  it  after  we've  waited  and  waited!" 

Then  I  sat  up  and  blinked  around  me.    "Miss  what?" 

She  had  switched  on  the  light.  Xow  she  crawled  into  bed 
with  me,  pulling  the  covers  up  to  our  noses.  "Stay  awake  now 
or  I'll  have  to  pinch  you.  And  you  know  my  pinches!  It's 
happening.    The  new  baby's  going  to  come." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

Jane  explained  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  She  had  heard 
Father  telephone  and  there  was  a  light  in  Grandmother's 
room.  There  was  one  in  Mother's  room  too,  and  in  the  halls. 

"Yes,  but  maybe  we  were  wrong.  Maybe  there  isn't 
going  to  be  one  after  all." 

Jane  was  out  of  patience.  Didn't  I  remember  the  time 
we  were  looking  for  some  baby  dresses  for  our  dolls — in  the 
brown  chest.  Hadn't  we  found  lots  of  things,  little  night- 
gowns and  petticoats  with  white  feather-stitching  around  the 
bottom.  Of  course  that  meant  there  was  going  to  be  a 
baby — all  those  new  things,  caps  and  stockings,  and  that 
pretty  blue  blanket  with  the  white  rabbits  on  it ! 

"Well,  maybe  I'd  better  go  out  in  the  hall  and  see!"  I 
got  into  my  wrapper  and  stumbled  into  the  hall.    The  light 
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almost  blinded  me  and  I  stuffed  one  hand  into  my  eyes  to 
shield  them.  But  Grandmother  met  me  in  the  doorway. 
She  looked  tall  and  strange  with  her  hair  pinned  back  from 
her  forehead.  I  saw  that  she  was  entirely  dressed.  "Why, 
what  are  you  doing  out  here,  child?  Get  back  into  bed  this 
minute!" 

"1  was  just  looking  around,"  I  said. 

"The  very  idea!"  She  swept  me  up  and  carried  me 
kicking,  back  to  the  nursery. 

Jane  was  waiting  and  she  ducked  under  the  bed-clothes 
when  she  saw  us  coming. 

"Don't  wake  your  sister,  you  bad  girl!"  said  Grand- 
mother in  a  loud  whisper. 

Jane  peered  up  with  a  very  sleepy  expression.  "I  can't 
sleep.    All  you  do  is  make  noise." 

I  gave  her  a  quick  angry  glance. 

"Now  see?  You've  waked  her  up.  And  your  poor 
Mother  in  there  is  so  sick.  Do  you  know — if  you're  not  good 
she  may  die?" 

"But  why  is  she  sick  if "  I  stopped  suddenly.    Jane 

was  looking  a  thousand  warnings  at  once. 

Grandmother  stayed  with  us  a  minute.  She  tucked  us 
into  our  beds  and  told  us  to  go  to  sleep.  The  morning  would 
come  much  quicker  that  way.  We  squinted  our  eyes  shut 
until  we  heard  her  tiptoe  out. 

Then  we  sat  up  in  bed,  listening.  It  was  very  dark 
and  I  could  hear  Jane  trying  to  stop  laughing.  Then  there 
were  low  voices  in  the  front  hall  and  we  saw  the  doctor  com- 
ing up  the  stairs.  He  carried  a  narrow  black  bag  in  one 
hand — just  the  right  size  for  the  baby.  A  trained  nurse 
disappeared  with  him  into  Mother's  room. 

"And  now,"  said  Jane,  "I  guess  we've  seen  the  baby 
come  all  right.  I  guess  maybe  we'd  better  go  to  sleep."  She 
rolled  over  and  soon  I  heard  deep  breathing  from  her  end  of 
the  room. 

I  listened  to  the  clock  in  the  hall  tick-tocking  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth.  It  seemed  to  be  repeating  the  same 
words  over  and  over.  "If  you're  not  good — she  may  die;  If 
you're  not  good — she  may  die!"  That  was  what  Grand- 
mother had  said.  I  had  a  sudden  picture  of  myself  in  dead 
black,  wearing  it  to  school.       The  teacher  would  call  me 
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"poor  chUd,"  "  a  poor,  motherless  child."  Jane  and  I  would 
have  to  bring  up  the  new  baby. 

"If  you're  not  good — she  may  die."  My  sins  began  to 
come  over  me  in  one  sickening  wave.  The  time  I  had  gone 
wading  and  come  home  drenched  and  covered  with  mud;  the 
fights  with  Jane  when  we  would  run  screaming  through  the 
house,  pulling  each  other's  braids;  the  day  I  had  run  away 
from  home  and  made  Mother  cry.  Everything  I  had  done 
was  had — always  had  been  bad — and  Mother  was  going  to 
die! 

Then  eame  a  long,  terrible  groan  and  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps hurrying  through  the  hall.  Lights  switched  oil'  and 
on  and  I  heard  a  rocker  in  Grandmother's  room  creaking 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  Suddenly  there  Avas  a  shrill 
wail  that  rose  and  fell,  seeming  to  almost  vibrate  through  me. 
The  new  baby!    It  was  crying!    Of  course  it  was  crying! 

Except  for  the  baby's  crying  Mother's  room  was  now 
entirely  quiet.  I  heard  Father  and  the  doctor  in  the  front 
hall.  "Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor!" — and  then  the  doc- 
tor, "He  is  certainly  a  fine  looking  boy!" 

But  they  didn't  mention  Mother.  And  I  began  to  cry 
until  the  bed  was  shaking  with  my  sobs.  Of  course  they 
didn't  mention  Mother. 

Morning  came  at  last.  Jane  pinched  and  tickled  me 
until  I  jumped  out  of  bed.  "Come  on!  The  nurse  says  we 
can  look  at  our  new  little  brother  if  we  hurry!" 

I  was  excited  for  a  minute — until  I  remembered.  "No 
I  don't  want  to  see  him.      I  want  to  see  Mother." 

"She's  pretty  tired  now  but  she  wants  to  see  us  before 
we  go  to  school.  Sav,  how  does  it  feel  to  have  a  brand  new 
brother?" 

"You  said  she  wants  to  see  us?" 

"Yes,  later — before  we  go  to  school!" 

The  baby  loked  very  handsome  lying  in  his  white  bas- 
sinet. He  was  almost  hidden  under  the  pretty  blue  blanket 
with  white  rabbits  on  it. 

Grandmother  found  us  leaning  over  him,  chuckling  at 
his  tiny  red  fists  and  toothless  gums.  "Well  children,  what 
to  you  think  of  this  for  a  nice  surprise?" 

Jane  and  I  stared  down  at  the  blue  blanket  and  smiled 
to  ourselves.    How  could  we  explain? 
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THE  DEACON 

Elizabeth  Shaw 

HE  deacon  was  jogging  up  the  hill  in  his  old  buggy. 
It  was  a  Sunday  morning  and  the  deacon  was  going  to 


pass  the  plate  at  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  heat 
sent  up  little  mirages  that  quivered  against  the  intensely  blue 
sky  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  old  horse  kicked  up  little 
yellow  fountains  of  sand  before  him  as  he  plodded  along.  His 
head  hung  low  and  the  reins  lay  loosely  along  his  dusty  back 
as  he  hauled  the  old  buggy  along  the  hot,  shadeless  road.  The 
wheels  creaked  and  groaned,  sinking  into  the  sand  and  the 
buggy  swayed  heavily  and  slowly  from  side  to  side.  The 
locusts  zizzed  dizzily  in  the  hot  fields  of  stubble,  burnt  a 
yellow-tan  by  the  sun.  They  had  hayed  two  weeks  or  so  ago, 
and  there  had  been  no  rain  since. 

Shaded  by  the  buggy  top  from  the  glare  of  sun  and  sand 
sat  the  deacon's  wife,  fast  asleep.  Her  tiny  little  bonnet 
had  slipped  over  one  eye ;  and  her  little  sharp  chin  was  sunk 
in  the  collar  of  her  faded  black  coat.  Her  wrinkled  brown 
face  was  covered  with  beads  of  perspiration.  Her  head 
bobbed  at  every  step  of  the  horse,  and  at  each  bob  of  her 
head,  her  bonnet  slipped  farther  over  her  eye. 

Anyone  who  did  not  know  better  would  have  thought 
that  the  deacon  was  asleep,  too.  He  had  taken  off  his  old 
winter  cap  and  his  celluloid  collar  and  put  them  between  his 
feet  on  the  floor  of  the  buggy.  His  long  white  hair  came 
down  over  his  coat-collar  and  his  curly  white  beard  nearly 
reached  his  waist,  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  head 
slumped  forward.  About  half-way  up  the  hill  the  brown 
horse  stopped  and  stood  with  his  head  down— asleep.  And 
the  dust  fell  powdering  the  three  of  them  with  a  coarse  grey- 
yellow  grit 

The  deacon  started  and  pulled  the  reins,  turning  the 
horse  to  the  side  of  the   road.      Before   them  a   car  had 
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stopped  and  someone  was  furiously  blowing  the  horn.  As 
they  turned  out  for  it  a  young  man  with  one  hand  on  the 
wheel  and  one  arm  about  the  girl  beside  him  stuck  out  his 
head  and  yelled, 

"For  God's  sake,  what  a  plaee  to  take  a  nap!" 

The  deacon's  faee  beeame  suffused  with  blood.  He 
opened  his  month  and  shut  it  again.  He  stuck  his  head  out 
of  the  buggy  and  started  to  shout  after  them  but  they  were 
already  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  shook  his  fist  impotently. 
The  ear  had  raised  a  suffocating  cloud  of  dust.  The  dea- 
con's wife  sneezed  twice  and  woke  up. 

"What  is  it,  Tom?"  The  deacon  sat  as  in  a  trance, 
holding  the  whip  in  his  hand,  staring  straight  ahead.  Sud- 
denly the  sound  of  a  bell  came  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  quiv- 
ering in  the  still  air.      Ding-dong,  it  went,  ding-dong! 

"What  is  it,  Tom?"  piped  his  wife  again,  "what's  ailin' 
you?      You'll  be  late  to  pass  the  plate." 

Slowly  the  deacon  laid  down  his  whip  and  the  color 
subsided  from  his  face.  He  clucked  to  the  horse  who  went 
on  plodding  up  the  sandy  hill. 

"I  passed  that  plate  fer  fifty  years,  I'm  most  ninety." 
He  murmured  slowly.  Then,  as  they  topped  the  rise,  "But 
I  warn't  asleep!"    Ding-dong,  went  the  bell,  ding-dong! 
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THE  BROKEN  CRUCIFIX 

Elizabeth  Newman 


F5^?|  HE  uneven  road  which  wound  along  the  steep  hill- 
|v^|  slopes  to  Los  Olivos  was  parched  and  dusty,  but  to 
39  Miguel  Da  Costa  it  seemed  fair  and  smooth  and  sweet. 
The  very  dust  which  powdered  the  low-growing  manzan- 
itas  and  flurried  behind  his  horse's  deliberate  feet  was  like 
gold-dust  to  Miguel,  gold-dust  and  riches  uncounted.  He 
tossed  back  his  head  and  hummed  a  little  song  he  had  heard  in 
the  dance-hall  at  Monterey. 

Almost  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Miguel  had  left  Los 
Olivos.  He  usually  tried  not  to  think  of  that  departure,  but 
in  the  glow  of  his  present  anticipation  he  recalled  it  with  a 
dramatic  melancholy  in  which  his  Latin  heart  delighted. 

He  remembered  the  scene  in  the  garden  with  Paquita. 
How  blind  he  had  been,  how  true  and  unflinching  his  beloved 
one! 

"I  cannot  marry  you,  Miguel,  if  you  do  not  believe  as 
I  do,"  she  had  told  him.  "I  love  you,  but  the  word  of  the 
Padre  is  holv  law.  You  will  not,  Miguel,  even  for  mv 
sake?" 

"No,  not  even  for  your  sake,  Paquita.  You  must  take 
me  as  I  am,  if  you  would  have  me  at  all." 

"Then  it  must  be  adios,  Miguel,  although  I  shall  never 
love  anyone  else." 

Miguel's  eyes  grew  moist  as  he  thought  of  that  parting. 
Paquita  was  so  beautiful,  body  and  soul.  It  was  as  if  an 
angel  had  been  gifted  with  smiling  eyes  and  blue-black  hair, 
to  bewitch  and  punish  him  for  his  unbelief.  Madre  Dios, 
how  he  loved  her ! 

He  began  to  recount  to  himself,  as  he  might  soon  re- 
count to  her,  the  things  he  had  done  for  her  sake.  He  had 
worked  all  day  with  the  brown-sailed  fishing  fleet,  netting 
the  silver-sided  pilchards  that  swarmed  through  the  warm 
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off-shore  currents,  lie  had  danced  at  night  in  a  tiny  cab- 
aret where  Americans  came  to  see  Spanish  life  at  its  simplest 

and  truest.  And  although  several  of  the  black-eyed  (lanc- 
ers had  looked  favorably  upon  his  tall,  lithe  figure  and  his 
gilt  buttons  flashing  in  the  smoky  lamp-light  there,  lie  was 
still  true  to  Paquita.  Moreover,  had  he  not  won  a  thousand 
dollars  at  the  great  rodeo,  risking  his  life  with  the  plunging 
bronchoes  and  the  angry  red-eyed  bulls? 

Miguel  smiled  complacently  as  he  thought  of  all  he  had 
done,  and  all  the  money  that  jingled  in  his  pocket.  It  was 
gratifying  to  look  back  upon  his  life  and  see  it  united  by  the 
unbreaking  silver  strands  of  love  that  illumined  its  darker 
threads  and  coarser  warp.  And  perhaps  his  last  sacrifice 
was  the  most  glorious,  although  it  was  a  secret  one.  It  is 
a  hard  thing  to  give  up  one's  ideals,  to  be  untrue  to  oneself. 
Miguel  was  now  facing  a  life-time  of  hypocrisy.  A 
thousand  Sabbaths  and  Saints'  Days  he  would  have  to 
kneel  and  pray,  recite  creeds  in  which  he  could  never  believe, 
chant  songs  that  had  for  him  no  meaning.  It  had  taken 
him  a  whole  year  to  make  up  his  mind  to  this  thing.  He 
had  been  afraid  that  he  could  not  keep  such  hypocrisy  from 
touching  his  soul  with  its  unclean  fingers.  But  in  Paquita 
was  every  charm,  every  virtue.  With  Paquita  he  could  en- 
dure any  horror.  For  she  would  never  understand.  She 
would  be  deceived  like  the  rest  and  would  rejoice  at  his 
"return  to  the  padre's  fold".  Dear  Paquita  with  her  danc- 
ing eyes  and  chanting  heart!  His  Paquita,  he  thought 
happily. 

One  more  turn  and  the  road  descended  rapidly  in  zig- 
zag turns.  Los  Olivos  lay  below,  pinkish  adobe  roofs  for 
the  most  part,  with  an  occasional  red  tiling  to  catch  the 
gleam  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Dusty  olive  trees  lined  the 
outlying  streets,  which  ran  here  and  there  without  order  or 
design.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  a  market  place  echoed 
with  shouts  and  wagon- wheels.  At  one  corner  of  the  square 
the  bell-tower  of  the  mission  rose  commandingly  and  a  tile- 
topped  wall  enclosed  the  mission  grounds.  Beside  the  mis- 
sion there  was  a  building  with  an  arched  doorway  cut  into 
the  wall  and  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  two 
rooms  where  lived  Paquita  and  her  aged  aunt. 

Thither  Miguel  urged  his  horse's  steps.  At  the  door  he 
dismounted,  wiped  the  dust  off  his  face  with  a  red  silk  hand- 
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kerchief  and  beat  it  out  of  his  trousers  and  short  jacket. 
Then  he  mounted  the  steep  stairway,  passing  his  hand  along 
the  familiar  iron  railing. 

When  he  reached  the  top  he  knocked  gently  at  the  door, 
his  heart  beating  feverishly.  A  click  of  heels  approached 
from  the  other  room  and  the  great  oaken  door  was  slowly 
opened.  The  sharp  old  face  of  Paquita's  aunt  poked  around 
the  edge  of  the  doorway.  She  had  snow-white  hair  and 
black  eyes  sunken  in  wrinkled  yellow  cheeks. 

"Miguel  Da  Costa!"  she  shrilled  in  surprise,  still  holding 
the  door  half  shut.  "If  you  have  come  back  to  see  my  niece 
you  may  as  well  go  away  again.  You  cannot  see  her." 

"Gently,  senora,"  Miguel's  voice  was  suave,  conciliatory, 
"I  have  seen  my  errors  and  repented.  The  priest  in  Mon- 
terey absolved  me  of  my  sins.      I  am " 

"What  difference  does  that  make  to  me?"  The  old  crea- 
ture closed  the  door  so  that  only  her  hooked  nose  and  one 
glittering  eye  were  visible. 

But  senora,"  soothed  Miguel,  "I  am  now  worthy  of  the 
senorita,  your  niece.  Moreover  I  have  amassed  a  fortune. 
Only  permit  me  to  see  her — I  am  sure  she  will  consent  to  my 
suit.    Let  me  in,  senora,  I  pray  you!" 

"You  shall  not  come  in!  Go  away!  Go  away!"  she 
cried  harshly  and  tried  to  slam  the  door.  Miguel  thrust  a 
foot  into  the  aperture  and  forced  the  door  open.  The  old 
woman  clawed  at  his  sleeve  and  battered  back  the  door  with 
a  bony  shoulder,  scolding  the  while  like  an  angry  bird.  But 
Miguel's  strength  was  too  much  for  her.  He  threw  the 
door  open  and  barred  it  behind  him.  The  ancient  senora 
burst  into  racking  sobs  and  stood  beside  him,  bent  almost 
double. 

"Do  not  look  at  our  shame!"  she  gasped.  "No  one 
would  have  seen  it — why  did  you  come?  I  would  have  hid- 
den it — and  died — without  telling.  Do  not  tell  it,  senor, 
do  not  tell  it!  Miguel  Da  Costa;  I  beg  you!"  and  then  her 
words  were  cut  off  by  the  sobs  which  choked  her  miserable 
old  throat  like  stifling  heat. 

Miguel  hardly  heeded  her  weeping.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  shameful  thing  of  which  she  had  spoken.  The 
great  wooden  crucifix  above  the  bed  hung  crooked  and  he 
saw  that  it  was  broken.  Gashes  and  gouges  scarred  the 
thin  bodv  and  hideous  stubs  of  limbs  stretched  forth  in  an 
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agony  more  terrible  than  any  crucifixion.      The  neck  WBS 

half  severed  and  the  head  stared  upward  as  if  in  supplication. 

Miguel  could  not  take  his  eyes  away. 

Slowly  the  meaning  of  it  poured  into  Miguel's  heart 

like  a  healing  wine.  In  a  frenzy  of  joy  he  turned  to  the  old 
woman. 

"Paquita  did  this,"  he  cried,  "Where  is  she?  Where 
can  I  find  her?"  He  stared  into  the  wrinkled  face  until 
it  writhed  convulsively  with  shame  and  terror. 

"Paquita  was  mad,"  she  told  him  at  length.  "Only  last 
Friday  I  found  her  here,  laughing  and  crying  like  a  demon 
and  striking  at  the  Christ  with  a  big  knife.  Paquita  was 
mad,  senor,  and  I  was  afraid  of  her.  I  ran  away  and  when 
I  came  back,  there  she  was,  dead  with  the  same  knife  in  her 
side.  .  .  Promise  you  will  not  tell,  senor!  By  the  Saints, 
promise  you  will  not  tell!"  She  clutched  his  hand  and 
clung  to  it  sobbing. 

"By  yonder  Holy  Cross,  I  shall  not  tell,"  said  Miguel 
Da  Costa  and  shaking  himself  free,  he  descended  the  steps 
and  rode  slowly  awray  on  his  tired  horse,  out  of  Los  Olivos 
and  into  the  dustv  hills. 
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"I  TELL  YOU  I  AM  TIRED  AND  AFRAID" 

Amy  Lowell 
M.  X.  S.  Johnson 


So  you  spoke. 

My  brain  is 

Sore  with  wondering. 

You  gave  me 

All  you  had — your  life. 

You  taught  me 

Freely. 

You  showed  me 

Beauty. 

I  have  tried  to  live, 

Since  I  knew  you. 

I  surrounded  you  with  ideals 

And  my  whole-souled  admiration. 

I  Avas  not  alone. 

There  were  others.  .  .  .great  numbers. 

And  you  taught  them  too. 

Spending  yourself 

To  make  them  understand. 

When  you  left  us 
While  the  warm 
Spring  rain  was  falling 
On  your  garden — 
On  bright  squills, 
Pale  blue  larkspur, 
And  folded  poppies — 
I  knew  that  you 
Were  tired; 

But  why  were  you 
Afraid? 
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CROQUIS  PARISIEN 

Catherine  Johnson 


It  has  rained,  but  the  rain  has  stopped  and  now  the  sun 
is  shining  brightly.  The  sky  of  Paris,  tossing  its  clouds 
like  handkerchiefs  into  the  lap  of  the  Seine,  bends  over  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens  to  dry  the  paths  with  its  hot,  blue 
breath.  Every  puddle,  every  wet  leaf,  is  a  tiny  mirror 
hoping  to  catch  the  face  of  summer. 

Outside,  the  Rue  Guynemer  cares  nothing  that  a  fence 
of  iron  bars  binds  it  from  the  gardens.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  serious  business  of  being  a  road  of  dull  grey  shops 
and  sidewalks,  dull  pavement  for  indefinite  passers-by.  It 
has  no  patience  with  the  France  beyond  the  fence — the 
France  that  is  concerned  with  birds  and  babies, that  sits  half 
the  day  in  a  cafe  and  laughs.  "Life,"  the  Rue  Guynemer 
seems  to  say,  "is,  after  all,  only  a  series  of  cobblestones  and 
lamp  posts." 

Inside  the  gardens  the  sky-breath  has  shaken  the  leaves 
free  of  the  last  bright  mirror-drops  of  rain.  The  muddy 
paths  dance  in  the  sun  with  a  thousand  disappearing  points 
of  gold  and  change  slowly  back  into  dirt.  But  there  is  a 
little  boy  in  a  short  yellow  worsted  suit  who  has  discovered 
that  by  patting  gently  on  the  path  with  his  foot  the  bright 
gold  specks  return  and  the  mud  feels  like  a  soft  cake  from  a 
patisserie. 

Down  the  path  an  old  man  is  coming  slowly,  leaning 
on  his  cane  which  leaves  a  small  round  imprint  at  each  step. 
He  has  been  holding  his  shiny  black  straw  hat  under  his  coat 
out  of  the  rain  but  now  it  is  once  more  jauntily  on  his  white 
hair.  Under  his  arm  is  a  paper  bag.  It  is  Monseiur 
D'Arville,  certainly,  who  comes  every  day  to  feed  the  spar- 
rows. He  will  have  them  at  his  feet  presently,  first  a  few 
and  then  little  by  little  a  feathered  flock,  timid  yet  greedy, 
fluttering,  quarreling  and  forgetting  timidity  in  a  quick  rush 
for  the  crumbs.  ....... 
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Farther  on  some  women  drawing  their  chairs  together 
are  settling  themselves  with  their  knitting  in  gossipy  com- 
fort. There  are  lovers  on  nearly  all  the  benches.  Nearby  a 
girl  stands  up  slowly  but  the  man,  laughing,  takes  her  hand 
and  pulls  her  back.  "Tu  vas  deja,  ma  petite?  Reste  un 
petit  peu,  je  fen  prie!"  On  a  chair  an  old  grandmother  is 
telling  a  story  to  her  little  grandson  sitting  close  beside  her 
on  a  tiny  pliant, 

A  young  Englishman  in  neat  grey  clothes  smiles  invol- 
untarily at  the  picture  they  make.  It  is  twenty  years  now 
since  the  Englishman  was  last  in  Paris,  when  as  a  little  boy 
he  played  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  His  eyes  are 
dreamy  with  musing,  the  musing  that  comes  with  the  sight 
of  an  object,  a  person,  a  scene  which  is  part  of  the  long-ago 
past — when  one  by  one  forgotten  memories  and  impres- 
sions extricate  themselves  from  the  formless  haze  like  those 
shapeless  bits  of  Japanese  paper  that  awake  in  a  finger  bowl 
of  water  and  stretch  themselves  into  flowers. 

Over  the  gardens  scraps  of  joyousness  seem  rising  from 
every  corner,  skipping,  exulting  and  gathering  like  a  nearly 
invisible  swarm  of  summer  gnats  which  warns  you  of  its 
presence  only  by  the  happy  murmur  of  its  song.  Every 
bird,  every  leaf  is  tingling  with  it. 

Around  the  fountain-pond  before  the  palace  the  child- 
ren are  sailing  boats — a  franc  for  a  large  boat,  fifty  centimes 
for  a  small.  The  water  is  dotted  with  tiny  white  sails,  dip- 
ping and  wheeling  on  their  voyages  far  across  a  perilous 
blue.  Close  to  the  edge  lean  the  little  captains  with  long 
sticks  ready  to  push  the  ships  once  more  to  sea  when  a  port 
is  all  but  reached.  For  all  the  world  they  are  like  tiny 
giants  from  the  Island  of  Crete  each  with  a  flashing  hammer 
to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

In  all  the  gardens  only  the  Englishman  is  grave  and 
sad.  Twenty  years  of  London  have  taught  him  the  lesson 
of  the  Rue  Guynemer — that  life  indeed  is  a  grey,  unchang- 
ing road  paved  with  dull  cobblestones,  lined  with  lamp  posts 
to  direct  one  on  the  accustomed,  the  conventional  course. 
Now  because  he  remembers  wistfully  the  joyous  gaiety  of 
France — that  careless  happiness  which  would  wither  in  the 
cold  mists  of  London — because  it  came  upon  him  once  quite 
suddenly  that  he  was  tired  of  doing  thus  and  so  because  other 
people  thought  thus  and  so  was  the  thing  to  do  and  that  it 
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would  be  rather  i'un  to  find  a  gate  in  the  iron-barred  fence — 
because  of  all  this  he  has  come  hack.      Yet  though  back  it 

is  only  as  a  spectator. 

At  the  pond  one  little  hoy,  too,  is  sad.  It  is  because 
he  has  not  even  fifty  centimes  for  the  littlest  ship.  A  small 
board  does  very  well  with  a  feather  for  a  sail  hut  the  decks 
are  awash  and  the  pebble-passengers  swept  overboard. 
"Voila  un  franc.  Le  veut-tu?"  The  Englishman's  French 
is  lame  but  the  gold  disc  of  coin  unmistakable.  "O — je  veux 
hie  n — merci ,  m  on  sic  u  r —  m  erci —  m  ille  fois ! ' ' 

The  grizzled  facade  of  the  palace,  once  majestic  and 
solemn,  is  bathed  in  genial  warmth.  Its  majesty,  its  solem- 
nity are  over.  It  has  watched  too  long  now  the  children  at 
play  by  the  pond  and  its  stern  face  is  crinkled  with  kindli- 
ness. The  straight  neat  flower-beds  look  as  though  geom- 
etry had  fallen  upside  down  into  a  fairy-book  and  come  out  a 
thousand  colors — colors  as  rich  as  flame,  as  emerald  green, 
as  the  hollow  trough  of  deep-sea  waves.  Bees  hum  lazily 
drunk  with  honey;  butterflies  flutter  hither  and  yon.  Here 
the  statue  of  a  graceful  Venus  looks  dreamily  as  though  she 
too  might  half  envy  the  lovers  on  the  bench  there.  Sun 
gleams  white  on  her  marble  neck  and  shoulders.  There  a 
Bacchus  throws  back  his  head  with  upraised  cup — stagger- 
ing in  riotous  joy.  Old  Monsieur  D'Arville  has  emptied 
his  paper  bag  to  the  sparrows  and  sitting  on  a  chair  is  eating 
his  own  lunch — a  bottle  of  scarlet  wine,  cheese,  a  loaf  of 
bread  the  length  of  your  arm. 

The  young  Englishman  wonders  if  it  is  the  twenty  years 
of  London  or  if  it  is  his  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  blood  which 
like  two  invisible  demons  condemn  him  to  see  and  hear  and 
touch  these  three,  yet  not  to  feel.  But  it  is  possible  to  feel, 
of  course.  One  can  rejoice  if  one  likes.  No  invisible  demons 
in  the  world  can  repress  one's  laughter.  Only  a  bottle  of 
scarlet  wine  like  the  old  man's  yonder  and  one  can  quench 
the  blood  of  all  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  of  England  in 
one  brimming  cup  of  France. 

Close  by  is  a  young  Frenchman  in  a  seedy,  brown- 
checked  coat  and  trousers,  a  rumpled  collar  and  dirty  open- 
work shirt.  His  shoes  are  pointed.  He  wears  bright  pur- 
ple socks.  Involuntarily  with  a  smirk  of  complacence  the 
Englishman  glances  down  at  his  own  neat  grey  suit,  spot- 
less tie,  trim  shoes  and  as  quickly  glances  away  with  a   ges- 
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ture  of  annoyance,  scowling.  No,  it  is  useless.  One  cannot 
escape  ancestry,  blood,  upbringing.  In  the  end  they  are  too 
strong.    One  is  tied. 

Slowly  the  Englishman  turns,  leaving  the  pond  and  the 
children.  Impatiently  he  strides  along  the  path  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left.  Still  scowling  he  passes  out 
by  the  garden  gate.  No  one  hears  the  smothered  chuckle 
that  follows  him:  It  is  the  demons  perched  now  on  either 
shoulder  of  the  Bacchus,  riotous,  staggering  and  drinking 
long  gulps  of  scarlet  wine. 
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MISS  PIMSHARP  OX  THE  TRAIX 

Eleanor  Levy 


SHE  pleasant  rolling  of  the  train,  the  grinding  of  wheels 
beneath  her these  lulled  Miss  Pimsharp.  And 
yet,  even  in  the  torpor  of  her  senses,  she  knew  that 
somebody  had  been  staring  at  her.  Why?  Who,  she 
wondered,  would  find  interest  in  staring  at  a  maiden  lady 
with  thin  lips,  firmly  closed,  and  a  wrinkled  neck?  Fields 
and  meadows  raced  past  the  train  window.  Miss  Pimsharp 
turned  from  her  contemplation  of  them  to  study  her  fellow 
passengers.  Surely  her  observer  hadn't  been  that  superior 
young  woman  a  few  seats  away.  .  .  .the  one  with  hair  parted 
straight  down  the  middle,  sleek  as  satin  over  her  ears.  Nor 
had  it  been  any  one  of  the  extremely  curled  and  manicured 
flappers.  Xor  any  of  the  dapper  young  men,  wearing  loud 
neckties.  .  .traveling  salesmen,  no  doubt,  she  thought  with 
a  sniff.  Xo,  she  didn't  see  anybody  who  might  have  been 
interested  in  her.  .  .just  a  sea  of  indifferent  faces,  drowned 
in  cheap  magazines  or  staring  out  of  windows. 

Miss  Pimsharp  turned  again  to  the  small  square  pane 
of  glass  and  let  her  mind  drift  along  with  the  fields  and 
meadows  that  continued  to  slide  by,  with  the  gray  outline 
of  lovely  distant  hills. — But  still,  the  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion that  somebody  was  staring.  Who?  It  couldn't  be 
that  little  child  several  seats  down  the  aisle.  And  yet  .  .  . 
yes,  that's  who  it  was  after  all.  Miss  Pimsharp's  firmly- 
closed  mouth  relaxed  a  bit.  She  wondered  if  the  child  were 
admiring  her  hat.  Black  straw  hats,  laden  with  enormous 
yellow  or  pink  flowers,  were  a  passion  with  this  otherwise 
sober  Miss  Pimsharp.  Yes,  the  child  must  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  hat.  Miss  Pimsharp  in  her  turn  stared  back 
at  the  small,  thin-faced  young  one,  and  smiled  encourag- 
ingly; but  the  little  girl,  suddenly  shy,  slid  down  so  far  in 
her  seat  that  she  was  lost  to  view.     Bashful. 
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Miss  Pimsharp  closed  her  eyes  and  let  queer  little  half- 
remembered  incidents  drift  through  her  mind. — The  time  she 
had  been  trudging  along  a  gravel  path  toward  the  chicken 
farm  and  had  suddenly  met  with  three  flaxen-haired  children. 
They  stood  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  shuffling  their 
bare  feet,  too  shy  to  return  her  greeting,  but  she  knew  they 
turned  to  stare  after  her  as  she  trudged  on. — That  raw,  gray 
morning  when  she  came  to  a  dank  pool,  choked  with  water- 
weeds.  Xear  the  slimy  edge  a  fat  little  boy  sat  smoking 
.  .  .absurdly  yellow  and  ill  he  looked.  When  he  saw  her 
there,  he  dropped  his  cigarette  and  ran. — Then  that  other 
day,  very  far  off.  Somebody's  orchard;  she  couldn't  recall 
whose.  Miss  Pimsharp  was  known  only  as  "Agnes"  in  those 
days.  .  .an  Agnes,  who  wore  her  hair  in  two  thin  pigtails 
and  blushed  before  strangers.  She  had  been  sitting  in  the 
fork  of  an  overladen,  hunchbacked  tree,  nibbling  an  apple. 
The  broiling  sun  had  mellowed  the  pears  and  apples  that  lay 
on  the  ground  and  the  whole  orchard  smelt  of  heat  and  cider 
and  saturation.  Suddenly  a  strange  lady  came  into  the 
orchard  and  asked  with  a  smile,  "And  what  is  your  name, 
little  girl?" — Xo  answer — ''What,  has  the  cat  got  your 
tongue?"  Agnes,  hot  and  ashamed,  had  jumped  to  the 
ground  and  fled  from  the  smiling  grown-up  stranger. — Then 
that  other  day  when  she  had  been  watching  sheep  running 
through  a  gate.  .  .  . 

Miss  Pimsharp  felt  uncomfortable  again.  She  opened 
her  eyes  slowly.  Sure  enough,  that  solemn  child  was  sit- 
ting up  tall  and  staring. 
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OX  LOOKING  WISE 
M.  X.  S.  Johnson 


aX  these  times  of  storm  and  stress  innumerable  things 
which  were  formerly  considered  necessarily  pure, 
genuine  and  unadulterated  are  now  produced  syntheti- 
cally. We  have  synthetic  perfumes,  household  commodi- 
ties, foods,  drugs,  silks  and  even  synthetic  gin.  Most  of 
our  lives  consist  of  a  series  of  things  which  are  not  what 
they  seem.  The  majority  of  our  fellowmen  are  not  the 
earnest,  sincere,  hard-working,  upright,  cordial  and  honest 
people  that  they  were  a  generation  or  so  ago.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  become  insincere,  slothful,  perfidious,  sel- 
fish and  bigoted.  Most  of  them  have  a  thin  veneer  which 
easily  shows  the  scratches  made  by  an  ineffectual  coating  of 
sophistication.  The  dears  cannot  help  themselves.  They 
do  not  know  how.  It  is  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  these, 
who  daily  lose  the  respect  of  what  is  left  of  the  previous 
generation,  that  I  have  determined  to  introduce  and  to 
promote  the  art  of  looking  wise  as  a  defense  mechanism. 
Who  knows — in  time  we  may  see  a  few  great  and  success i'ul 
examples  of  synthetic  wisdom  and  thousands  trying  to  be- 
come proficient  in  the  art. 

For  this  business  of  looking  wise  is  an  art  and  like  most 
of  the  arts,  one  must  not  expect  to  succeed  if  one  does  not  go 
about  studying  it  sincerely  and  thoughtfully.  For  this  study 
I  have  drawn  up  several  fundamental  principles  which  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  its  possibilities  and  tremendous  import- 
ance. It  is  necessary  to  cast  out  any  false  attitudes  and 
previous  rules  of  conduct  in  order  to  take  up  this  study  with 
an  open  mind. 

The  first  principle  is  the  cultivation  of  a  calm,  cold,  dig- 
nified mien.  This  is  especially  effective  in  combination  with 
height,  slenderness,  or  majesty  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
It  gives  the  appearance  of  seriousness,  thought  and  deliber- 
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ation.  The  student  must  walk  moderately  fast  and  in  an 
assured  manner  and  in  a  definite  direction.  He  must  not 
make  a  great  show  about  entering  and  leaving  a  room,  for 
that  would  be  over-emphasis  and  would  only  succeed  in 
making  vulgar  and  ostentatious  this  refined  and  subtle  art. 

The  second  principle  is  the  complete  understanding  of 
the  series  of  facial  expressions.  These  apply,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  student  is  in  the  role  of  listener,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  making  few  comments.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting expressions  to  give  an  air  of  divine  understanding  is 
resting  the  chin  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  then  fixing  the  eyes 
steadily  on  the  speaker  and  frowning  slightly  with  apparent 
concentration.  This  expression  is  unusually  effective  with 
brunettes,  for  they  are  capable  of  greater  intensity  with  less 
effort  than  are  most  blondes.  Another  expression  is  a  clever 
appearance  of  profound  concentration.  This,  as  well  as 
all  facial  expressions,  is  enchanced  by  extreme  pallor.  The 
student  must  gaze  fixedly  at  one  certain  object  for  an  im- 
mense period,  with  a  look  of  anger,  sympathy,  anxiety — any 
of  the  deeper  emotions  will  serve.  While  remaining  in  this 
tense  position,  it  is  a  splendid  gesture  to  caress  gently  one's 
string  of  beads,  or  to  fiddle  lightly  with  one's  watch  chain. 
This  expression  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  blonde  people,  for 
with  very  little  effort  they  will  be  able  to  convert  their  some- 
times vapid  appearance  into  a  presence  that  will  command 
great  respect,  while  restraining  those  who  might  disturb  such 
concentrated  meditation.  Still  another  expression  is  the 
frankly  amused  attitude  which  looks  at  the  world  with  eyes 
slightly  closed.  This  is  more  successful  when  tried  in  a  small 
group  of  people.  They  accept  your  knowledge  without  ask- 
ing you  to  pour  it  forth,  because  you  seem  to  understand  so 
clearly  the  matters  with  which  they  are  dealing.  This  is 
especially  useful  at  committee  meetings  and  board  meetings 
when  the  student  wishes  to  maintain  an  aloof  silence. 

The  third  principle  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pause.  This 
is  more  or  less  left  to  the  student's  judgment,  for  no  circum- 
stances are  exactly  alike.  Suffice  to  say,  the  pause  must 
be  made  before  uttering  words,  whatever  they  may  be.  The 
student  should  always  reflect  carefully  and  then  remark 
slowly  and  evenly. 

The  fourth  principle  is  the  theory  of  the  Tone.  The 
tone  of  the  student's  voice  is  extremely  important.    It  must 
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always  be  low,  clear,  well-modulated  and  as  cultured  as  pos- 
sible. It'  at  iirst  the  cultured  element  fails  to  appear,  prac- 
tice diligently  and  an  improvement  will  be  noticed  almost 
immediately.  It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  student 
if  he  should  happen  to  sing  in  a  baritone  or  contralto  voice, 
and  if  not,  it  would  be  helpful  to  sing  some  exercise  every 
day  in  a  lower  register  than  the  normal  voice. 

These  four  fundamentals  make  a  good  introduction  to 
the  art  of  looking  wise.  Once  profiicient  in  these,  one  may 
go  on  formulating  personal  principles  which  will  enable  the 
art  to  become  diverse  within  itself  and  to  become  a  fascinat- 
ing study  for  the  uninitiate.  That  the  pursuit  of  this  ail 
will  become  popular  is  to  be  expected,  for  every  one,  from  a 
clever  ditch-digger  to  the  under-rated  son  of  a  brilliant 
father,  will  have  an  equal  chance  at  synthetic  wisdom. 

It  is  evident  that  our  nation  will  seem  the  mighty  intel- 
lectual power  of  the  future  world.  Even  the  simplest  may 
benefit,  for  the  fundamentals  are  so  easily  comprehended. 
Indeed,  this  art  will  force  the  self-styled  intelligentia  to  a 
commoner,  more  usual  level.  Yes,  I  think  that  was  the 
ulterior  motive  behind  mv  elaborate  fabrication. 
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TILLIMOOCH 

Saixie  S.  Simons 


G~|ASTLE  Tillimooch  stands  upon  a  small,  round,  genial 
hill  in  Ireland  where  County  Tyrone  dips  down  to  the 
|  broad  heaths  of  Antrim.  It  is  pleasantly  aloof  from 
the  trees  that  watch  upon  the  lawn,  from  the  narrow  road 
that  strolls  up  the  slope  from  Killykolpy.  The  castle 
stretches  out  in  two  long  wings,  resting  gracefully  in  its 
seclusion.  The  worn  stones  and  deep-set  leaded  windows 
glow  faintly  in  the  sun  of  late  afternoon.  The  clear  bril- 
liance of  the  noon,  the  hard  glitter  reflected  from  the  water 
of  Lough  Xeagh  are  alien  to  it.  It  suffers  them  and  goes 
untouched.  It  is  in  that  still,  medieval,  twilight  moment 
of  each  day  that  Tillimooch  breathes  most  happily.  The 
young  green  of  grass  and  rambling  hawthorne  hedge  subdue 
their  clamor  like  decorous  children  at  the  approach  of  the 
grandsire.  The  castle  wraps  itself  in  fading  radiance  that 
slowly  sinks  to  night. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  time  when  Tillimooch  has  not 
satisfied  all  the  exigencies  of  my  small  soul.  I  remember 
summer  afternoons  when,  having  lived  a  tremendously  long 
and  exciting  decade,  I  kicked  my  heels  from  a  carpenter's 
bench  in  the  earthy-smelling  barn  and  listened  to  Macdon- 
ald's  old  voice  crack  in  Celtic  ecstasies  as  he  described  the 
castle.  As  he  told  me  of  its  birth,  its  manner  and  its  mas- 
ters, he  forgot  to  scrape  caked  mud  from  his  tools ;  he  forgot 
that  he  was  only  a  gardener  by  the  day  for  a  single  branch 
of  Stuarts  living  in  a  lamentably  democratic  country.  Al- 
though ritual  emphasizes  an  inherent  belief  in  the  minds  of  a 
people,  still,  the  archaic  Confucian  Chinaman  bows  no  lower 
before  his  ancestors  than  our  ordinary  countryman.  Ex- 
patriated Americans  have  a  similar  feeling  for  the  United 
States.  Henry  James  forces  even  the  weary  cosmopolitan 
Mrs.  Tristram  to  admit  tragically,    "Deep   within  me   the 
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eagle  shrieks."  The  ancestral  eagle  is  worshipped  yet  more 
devoutly.  I  have  believed  Macdonald  naively  and  so  I  shall 
continue  to  do.  The  skeptic  could  suggest,  however,  that 
the  details  of  his  story  may  have  acquired  something  of  a 
legendary  character.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has 
elaborated  only  slightly  during  my  own  lifetime;  but  he  and 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  have  been  perpetuat- 
ing the  tradition  in  the  minds  of  all  Stuart  children  for  a 
number  of  years.  When  a  gay  cadet  left  Tillimooch  for 
America  about  1800  he  brought  with  him  an  eager,  small 
Macdonald.  And  garrulous  old  Macdonalds  have  been 
telling  wide-eyed  young  Stuarts  ever  since. 

Tillimooch  is  justly  reverend.  It  is  the  lineal  des- 
cendant of  a  score  of  Scottish  castles.  In  1138,  David  I 
settled  the  Shropshire  knight  Walter  Fitz-Alan  at  Renfrew 
in  the  capacity  of  High  Steward  of  Scotland.  His  des- 
cendants lived  sumptuously  and  largely  in  their  highland 
septs.  The  clan  moved  as  a  splendid  unit,  although  coun- 
tenancing a  remarkable  personal  liberty.  But  there  is  little 
indication  of  a  rich  leisured  life  in  the  names  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  The  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch, 
and  The  Red  Stewart.  Flaming  pride  clashed  with  eager 
ambition  and  the  strident  shocks  of  border  warfare  drowned 
all  simple  sounds. 

"Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows." 
There  are  ballads  of  the  seige  of  Berwick  and  the  strife 
of  Bannockburn.       There  is  abundant    history,    for    Tilli- 
mooch is  royal. 

As  accurately  as  I  can  judge  from  a  correlation  of  act- 
ual facts  and  Macdonald's  tales,  the  first  stones  of  the  castle 
must  have  been  laid  shortly  after  1644.  The  situation  in 
England  at  that  time  was  not  favorable  to  Royalists.  Charles 
was  a  socially  amiable  person,  and,  further,  he  was  a  bigoted 
egocentric.  By  a  policy  at  once  adroit  and  superficial  he 
aspired  to  pit  the  church  against  the  state  to  their  ultimate 
defeat  and  his  reestablishment.  His  original  error  lay  in 
the  natural  belief  in  his  own  indispensability.  After  the 
fiasco  of  Marston  Moor  in  July  of  that  year,  he  retired  to 
virtual  imprisonment  in  a  lonely  castle  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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A  contemporary  historian  speaks  of  him  as  he  was  about  to 
be  executed  in  1649,  "He  took  leave  of  his  two  youngest 
children  who  alone  were  still  in  England."  This  indicates 
that  he  had  been  deserted  even  by  his  most  immediate  family. 
At  this  time  it  is  thought  that  a  number  of  the  lesser  nobility 
seized  their  most  dearly  beloved  possessions  and  fled.  They 
disappeared  somewhat  ignominiously  over  the  English  bord- 
er and  vanished  into  their  native  Highlands.  Then,  one 
dawn,  the  broad  red  stripe  of  the  royal  Stewart  tartan  flung 
a  defiant  challenge  to  the  retreating  shore  of  Scotland. 
Stevenson's  Appin  Stewarts  saw  them  go.  Late  in  the  day, 
with  faces  becomingly  grave,  the  fugitives  slipped  ashore  in 
Belfast  Lough.  Travelling  by  night,  they  crossed  Antrim 
and  reached  East  Tyrone.  They  set  out  on  a  gracious 
evening  in  August,  rounded  the  heel  of  Lough  Xeagh,  saw 
the  warm  vision  of  the  refuge  that  they  sought  and  therewith 
renounced  dissonance  and  tumult. 

If  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  cousins 
in  1750,  he  would  have  found  the  castle  settling  into  its  sur- 
roundings, blending,  absorbing  and  refining.  He  might  have 
thought, 

"This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat.       The  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses." 

Over  the  heavy  door  he  would  have  found  the  clan  de- 
vice roughly  cut  in  stone  and  he  would  have  paused  before 
the  deepening  tones  of  an  old  tartan  and  the  venerable  badge 
of  an  oak  tree. 

As  he  moved  along  the  passage-way,  he  would  step 
softly  lest  he  intrude  upon  the  hush  of  security  peculiar  to 
ancient  houses.  It  was  as  if  the  present  habitants  had 
gathered  unto  themselves  in  earlier  days  all  the  life  of  the 
great  Hall,  and  now,  in  their  repose,  they  let  these  images 
slip  from  them  one  by  one  to  voiceless  burial  in  the  old  walls 
of  the  castle.  And  if,  as  Henry  Ryecroft  wondered,  we 
were  endowed  with  such  power  of  hearing  that  all  words  once 
spoken  under  a  roof  became  audible,  I  think  that  we  should 
find  nice  harmonies  in  Tillimooch.  The  resonance  of  music 
and  laughter  sounds  through  the  flagstones  and  along  the 
walls.      The  rafters  stir  with  faint  echoes. 

The  elder  Stuarts  of  the  present  century  are  accustomed 
to  meet  in  the  library  of  Tillimooch  for  a  leisured  hour.    But 
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there  is  something  chronological   aboul    describing   people 

seated  around  a  tea  table.  If  "the  true  value  of  souls  is  in 
proportion  to  what  they  ean  admire",  it  would  he  far  more 
indicative  of  those  intimate  selves  which  do  not  parade  con- 
sciously even  in  such  an  atmosphere  to  look  past  the  occu- 
pants to  the  cases  for  their  books. 

These  shelves  are  related  neither  by  inheritance  nor  by 
environment  to  any  other  bookshelves  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  not  mutely  plastered  against  the  bleak  sides  of  the  room. 
They  turn  corners  with  the  wall,  they  climb  over  projections, 
they  slide  low  between  window-sill  and  floor.  On  they 
stream  around  the  room.  I  am  giddy  with  the  succession 
of  titles  and  I  am  driven  by  an  illogical  desire  to  read  them 
all  at  once.  I  feel  a  jealous  longing  to  be  privileged  to 
lounge  promiscuously,  reaching  down  my  favorites  from 
their  congenial  homes.  Then,  established,  I  should  sit  owl- 
eyed  into  the  late  night.  I  should  find  them  "books  gentle 
and  quieting;  books  noble  and  inspiring;  books  that  well 
merit  to  be  pored  over,  not  once  but  many  a  time."  The 
worn  bindings  are  soft  and  their  scent  is  pleasant.  By  the 
emanation  from  their  pages  I  know  that  they  are  loved.  The 
most  scholarly  mind  would  find  satisfaction  in  these  shelves. 
There  is  the  long  wise  page  of  Homer,  Sophocles  and  Soc- 
rates and  the  sociable  smirk  of  Aristophanes;  there  is  the 
weighted  magnificence  of  Virgil;  there  is  Plato.  The  names 
of  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  sound  in 
rich  rhythms;  in  shorter  vibration,  Racine,  Vigny,  Hugo, 
Keats,  Carlyle,  Johnson,  Thackeray,  Fielding,  Hardy, 
Lamb,  personalities  in  row  on  row, — and  for  my  particular 
excitement,  Henry  James  and  Walter  Pater.  Then  there 
are  those  which  are  timelessly  and  irrepressibly  young, 
Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Aucassin  and  Nicolettc.  Yes! 
The  owners  of  these  books  are  adequate,  acceptable.  What 
is  more,  they  have  the  sense  of  fitness  which  excludes  the  tor- 
tured spirits  from  the  shrines  of  Tillimooch.  They  offer 
scant  shelter  to  the  woes  of  Poe,  the  agonies  of  Baudelaire. 

"As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  revisit  only  in  imagination  the 
places  which  have  greatly  charmed  us."  Mr.  Gissing  speaks 
with  the  knowledge  gained  of  a  life  of  struggle  in  which  the 
brightnesses  were  infrequent  and  ephemeral.  There  is  no 
blacker  despair  than  that  produced  by  returning  to  find  only 
disillusion  in  a  cherished  image.       But  if  one  clings  to  no 
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concrete  image,  if  it  is  not  a  question  of  revisiting  a  spot 
where  one  has  known  intrinsically  the  fullness  of  life?  I 
have  never  seen  Castle  Tillimooch.  I  know  its  fine  gener- 
ous contours  from  Macdonald;  I  know  its  gracious  manner 
from  an  urgent  claim  within  me  which  is  not  to  be  denied. 
I  know  its  grey  stones  warmed  by  the  recurring  sunset.  It 
shall  be  as  I  have  known  it.  There  shall  be  no  strangeness 
at  the  first  encounter,  no  strain  of  adjustment.  It  shall  be 
as  the  meeting  of  those  whose  sympathies  are  one. 
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SAX  FRANCISCO 
Helen  C.  Cooke 


0IVEN  a  day  to  roam  any  of  the  cities  I  know,  I  should 
choose  San  Francisco — San    Francisco    rather    than 

|H  speedy,  intoxicating  New  York,  quaint,  glamorous 
Montreal,  or  Victoria  with  its  Shakespeare  gardens.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  we  all  love  our  own  finds  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  as  surely  mine  as  any  bright  penny  I  ever  found 
along  the  sidewalk. 

I  should  begin  my  day  on  the  Oakland  ferry  in  the  early 
morning.  Red  starfishes  cling  disconsolately  to  the  piers 
while  surges  of  thin  foam  sweep  over  them ;  the  wharf  shud- 
ders and  creaks;  the  snub-nosed  ferry  blunders  into  its 
berth.  Behind  the  ferry-building  the  city  lies  blanketed  in 
fog  which,  however,  is  rising  and  certain  to  drift  away  like 
cirrus  before  the  sun.  A  crowd  of  commuters  jostle  for  first 
place  at  the  gangplanks.  Poor  sheep!  With  necks  out- 
stretched and  resounding  footsteps  they  flock  down  the  run- 
way and  disappear  each  to  his  own  shearing.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  an  eight  o'clock  devil  which  drives  them  relentlessly. 
I  pity  them,  yet  I  feel  complacent  over  the  knowledge  that 
no  such  necessity  hounds  me  on  this  day — nor  ever  shall,  un- 
less my  wits  fail  me.  Far  better  off  is  this  itinerant  peddler 
of  ginger-root  who  has  wandered  from  his  customary  corner 
in  Chinatown.  His  earnings  may  barely  equal  his  breakfast, 
but  at  least  time  has  no  claws  on  him. 

All  Chinatown  is  as  deliberate  and  placid  to  the  spec- 
tator as  he.  Seven  closely  crammed  blocks  in  length,  China- 
town meanders  up  and  away  from  Grant  Avenue,  past  the 
aristocratic  establishment  of  Fat  Sue  One,  crosses  Sacra- 
mento Street  with  its  almost  perpendicular  cable  cars,  pauses 
at  St.  Mary's  and  slips  downhill  between  converging  red 
brick,  the  upper  stories  of  which  are  as  silent,  watchful  and 
mysterious  as  Turkish  harems.  The  shops  here  become  more 
modest,  the  prices  more  accommodating.  Windows  entice 
me  with  families  of  drowsy  porcelain  cats ;  but  within  I  have 
discovered  'Ming  pottery,  ancient  wooden  Buddhas  and  man- 
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clarin  coats  embroidered  with  the  imperial  dragon.  Other 
windows  I  always  hasten  by  with  mingled  aversion  and  curi- 
osity. In  them  shriveled  dead  things  are  hung,  things 
defying  description,  but  evidently  tasty  to  the  Chinese  pal- 
ate. Having  been  told  of  the  Chinese  addiction  to  bird's 
nests,  I  picture  larks  and  mocking-birds  robbed  of  homes.  I 
know  there  is  ginger  root  in  these  windows;  other  objects 
faintly  resemble  frogs  and  reptiles.  The  rest  is  mystery,  I 
have  never  inquired. 

Shops  are  tended  by  whole  households — affable  and 
rotund  fathers,  dapper  young  sons  and  daughters  of  great 
charm.  Occasionally  I  have  encountered  an  individual  with 
sinister  eyebrows  who,  I  fervently  hope,  was  as  wicked  as  he 
looked. 

In  the  days  of  '49  China  contributed  the  laundry 
board  to  west-coast  culture  and  inaugurated  a  white-collared 
populace ;  chop  suey  was  invented ;  tong  wars  hatched.  In 
1878  coolie  labor  on  the  "U-P"  inflamed  Irishman  Kearney. 
But  Chinatown,  the  inscrutable,  gathered  all  evil,  oriental 
and  occidental,  to  itself  and  lived  on.  It  continued  to  fasci- 
nate and  terrify  until  1906  when  its  sin  was  burnt  out.  To- 
day Chinatown  presents  to  me  a  round,  almond-eyed  coun- 
tenance, an  open  book — inscribed  to  be  sure  in  Chinese  and 
proceeding  from  back  to  front.  For  you  may  never  really 
probe  Chinese  character.  This  same  morning  as  I  walk  thru 
Chinatown,  I  am  reminded  of  a  gruesome  outburst  of  tong 
feeling,  of  murder  committed  a  few  hours  ago  in  this  very 
street. 

San  Francisco  cable-cars  are  like  no  other  trolleys  in  the 
world.  Like  so  many  tottering  charwomen  they  bob  and 
courtesy  over  the  hills.  All  seats  face  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  in  which  you  intend  to  go.  You  expect  to 
be  toppled  into  the  thoroughf are ;  and  however  secure  you 
actually  may  be,  there  is  always  a  suspicion  of  indecorum; 
you  are  never  entirely  in  countenance.  In  spite  of  this  I 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  these  vehicles.  I  always  take  one 
in  preference  to  a  trolley.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  savoring 
the  city  as  is  the  hiring  of  a  barouche  in  Montreal. 

My  car  is  westward  bound.  It  passes  close  by  Mission 
Dolores — Dolores,  the  saddest  sounding  word  in  the  world. 
A  sorrowful  little  chapel  it  is,  gray  and  empty.  Not  even  a 
spark  remains  of.  the  warmth  and  color  which  transfigured 
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early  California  and  lingers  on  still  at  San  .J nan  Baptista 

and  Capistrano.  Life  it  once  had.  as  Dana  is  witness,  cast- 
anets and  guitar  half-mingling  with  the  choral  chant ;  bul 
now  its  past  lies  wrapt  in  gray  stone  or  mouldering  beneath 
white  pickets  in  the  churchyard.  Even  the  bells  toll  softly 
and  resignedly  like  the  voices  of  the  very  old. 

On  the  car  there  are  only  a  few  golfers  and  I.  The 
conductor  knows  we  are  not  native  stock  and  patronizes  us. 
Pointing  toward  Golden  Gate  Park  he  declaims,  "That  was 
onc't  all  sand.  Biggest  aquarium  in  the  world  in  there. 
Buildings  all  rebuilt  since  the  Fire."  "The  Fire"  is  the  only 
name  loyal  San  Franciscans  can  be  made  to  use  for  the  earth- 
quake of  190G.  Every  event  of  civic  or  even  national  im- 
portance dates  from  it.  For  them  the  World  War  began 
eight  years  after  the  Fire;  the  Shriner's  Convention  was  two 
years  before. 

The  golfers  and  I  get  down  together,  but  I  continue  my 
pilgrimage  alone.  Before  me  the  fairways  lie  on  either 
side;  above  them  I  glimpse  the  gleaming  pillars  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  Surelv  the  Parthenon  was  never  more 
radiant  in  the  dazzling  sunlight  with  Piraeus  and  the  iEgean 
as  its  feet.  How  incongruous  are  our  trim  dark  clothes  be- 
neath the  Doric  pediment!  Even  the  marble  is  more  ex- 
pressive than  we.  There  is  a  poetry  in  flowing  folds  which 
our  beetle-shelled  tailoring  has  sacrificed. 

Westward  lies  Golden  (rate;  below,  the  Sausalito  fer- 
ries ply  like  white  shuttles  across  blue  tapestry.  Mount 
Tamalpais  rises  behind  the  farthest  blue  border.  Across  the 
bay  looms  San  Quentin,  spectral  and  grim.  The  city  shows 
a  spire  or  two  below  me,  but  for  the  most  part  is  hidden  by 
hills.  The  bare  brown  mounds  far  to  the  south  are  built  of 
clam  shells.  According  to  legend.  Indians  of  the  bay  feasted 
there  and  threw  the  shells  over  their  shoulders,  until  the  piles 
mounted  higher  and  higher  and  sheltered  their  camp  fires. 

The  Legion  of  Honor  crowns  the  promontory  which 
ships  of  all  the  world  have  hailed  as  they  entered  the  bay. 
It  is  a  Grecian  temple  tilled  with  loan  collections  of  French 
artists,  a  place  of  mixed  associations,  built  on  ground  fam- 
iliar to  the  Spaniards  and  Franciscan  fathers,  to  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Jack  London.  Only  those  who  see 
the  beauty  in  a  patchwork  quilt  will  understand  how  the 
components  may  be  of  calico  or  flowered  silk,  how  there  is  a. 
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freemasonry  among  them  which  creates  the  whole. 

I  shall  describe  none  of  the  paintings  here,  though  they 
are  the  works  of  masters.  There  is  a  roomful  of  Rodin's 
bronzes  and  another  of  Gobelin  tapestries.  Yet  if  these 
were  all  removed  tomorrow,  I  should  still  come  to  watch  the 
passage  of  delicate  light  and  shade  on  rose-gray  marble,  the 
gray-blue  shadows  nestling  under  the  dome.  I  should  come 
to  listen  to  the  organist  who  plays  gray  soft  music,  and,  in 
his  pauses,  to  the  gentle  monotony  of  a  trickling  fountain. 

It  is  a  curious  secretive  custom  of  collectors  to  number 
where  they  might  name.  This  catalogue  to  which  I  must 
refer,  sends  me  after  number  fifty- four.  But  I  play  a 
game  with  myself.  I  will  discover  my  Renoir  alone.  Then 
let  the  catalogue  tell  me  if  I  am  hot  or  cold.  I  find  it  and 
at  the  same  time  come  upon  a  man  whom  this  optical  and 
aural  banquet  has  not  sufficed  and  who  is  whisking  away  the 
last  of  a  ham  sandwich.  I  pretend  not  to  have  seen  him,  but 
the  mischief  is  done.  In  my  mind  a  half-conscious  picture 
is  forming  of  tea  and  English  muffins.  I  realize  that  I  am 
on  my  way  downtown  to  Temple  Bar. 

One  suspects  that  the  namesake  of  Temple  Bar  may 
have  been  the  gateway  in  London,  although  the  kinship  can- 
not be  based  on  any  physical  resemblance.  Their  traditions 
at  least  have  bloodshed  in  common.  My  bar  is  literal,  a  mas- 
sive carved  mahogany  affair,  on  whose  polished  surface  the 
elbows  of  who  knows  what  notorious  ones  have  rested.  Now- 
adays it  maintains  itself  as  a  tearoom  in  which  the  characters 
and  character-seekers  of  San  Francisco  come  and  contemp- 
late one  another  through  stratas  of  blue  smoke ;  and  over  its 
counter,  furrowed  in  places  with  bullets,  there  is  traffic  in 
polite  beverages.  Conversation  here  is  well  worth  over- 
hearing. The  talk  is  of  the  theatre,  of  Henry  Duffy  and 
Irving  Pichel,  of  music  and  Alfred  Hertz.  I  always  learn 
odd  facts.  Once  by  a  stray  word  I  was  started  on  a  treasure 
hunt  which  ended  in  the  Borax  factory  in  Oakland.  Here 
I  discovered  the  best  murals  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Temple  Bar  book  shop  might  almost  be  the  Haunted 
Bookshop  of  Christopher  Morley.  Its  proprietor  is  a  true 
savant  with  a  wisp  of  a  straw-colored  goatee  and  a  faint  odor 
of  Bourbon  about  him.  We  are  good  friends ;  he  has  always 
something  to  show  me.  He  trots  off  now  to  his  private  sanc- 
tum.      His  wife  is  a  cheerful  woman  who  never  dusts  his 
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shelves  and  allows  hoy  and  dog  to  romp  among  his  first  edi- 
tions. About  the  books  she  knows  nearly  as  much  as  he. 
She  knows  I  will  want  to  see  the  pore-edge  painting  on  the 

English  prayer  hook  and  the  double  pore-edge  on  Sidney \ 
Arcadia.  Someone  is  going  to  buy  the  Arcadia;  1  pay  a 
farewell  to  its  entrancing  castle  and  its  equally  entrancing 
shepherdess  on  the  other  edge.  What  a  delightful  whimsy  of 
that  age  which  produced  coin  miniatures  and  hidden  com- 
partments! My  friend,  the  proprietor,  who  knows  as  much 
as  Mr.  A.  Edward  Xewton  about  these  matters,  tells  me  that 
pore-edge  was  done  with  firestone  and  could  never  be  re- 
peated; furthermore,  that  it  is  truly  a  lost  art. 

What  has  he  now  of  such  weight?  A  Cottage  Bible, 
printed  in  defiance  of  a  Restoration  monarch.  He  also  has 
the  life  of  William  de  Morgan  I  have  been  wanting.  I 
linger  discussing  Bibles  and  "biblios" ;  he  tells  me  his  English 

buyer  hopes  to  purchase  from  the  Earl  of  his  entire 

library.    He  is  in  a  pink  of  enthusiasm  over  the  gems  he  may 

receive,  while  I  am  thinking  of  the  Earl  of 's  sacrifice 

and  of  how  it  is  only  one  of  many  of  its  kind  since  the  war. 
Here  we  are  interrupted  by  the  boy  and  the  dog,  the  latter 
the  counterpart  of  Bock.  The  boy  is  round  and  rosy  and 
excited;  the  dog,  Muffin,  is  equally  excited.  The  tiny  shop 
is  in  an  uproar  and  I  leave  in  a  gesture  of  self-preservation, 
my  precious  William  de  Morgan  under  my  arm. 

1  am  home  ward  bound.  It  is  already  dusk  as  I  pass 
a  flower-vendor  on  the  curb.  He  flaunts  a  corsage  of  gar- 
denias at  any  outrageously  small  price.  Flowers  are  all  but 
given  away  at  every  street  corner  throughout  the  year.  As 
1  hesitate,  their  rich  dark  fragrance  comes  to  me,  mingled 
with  a  soft  mistiness  peculiar  to  San  Francisco.  I  am  leav- 
ing my  city  of  infinite  charm.  The  day  is  done,  yet  I  have 
hardly  tried  its  unending  variety,  its  myriad  possibilities. 

San  Francisco  is  a  city  of  vigor  and  energy,  still  it  does 
not  pursue  its  way  with  haste.  Neither  is  it  content  to  be 
as  purely  historic  as  Montreal,  or  as  decorative  as  Victoria. 
It  is  a  knowing  city,  one  which  has  resolved  its  values  and 
recognized  its  goal.  This  is  the  source  of  its  power,  its 
character  and  its  fascination. 

The  Oakland  ferry  slips  away  from  the  dock  and  I  catch 
glimpses  of  the  starfish.  A  beneficent  fog  is  coming  in  from 
the  sea  and  the  city  lights  are  growing  dim. 
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IMPRESSION— AN  ADVENTURE 

Patty  Wood 


QHLOISE  settled  herself  in  her  chair,  the  American  Mer- 
cury and  the  Herald  Tribune  on  her  lap.  At  school 
ISBIfl  you  read  College  Humor  and  the  Cosmopolitan,  but 
you  traveled  with  H.  L.  Mencken  and  Edward  Hope.  It 
was  part  of  the  adventure,  just  as  a  new  hat  or  dress  was 
part  of  the  adventure.  The  train  was  always  an  adventure — 
new  people,  new  sensations,  new  thoughts.  You  made  of 
yourself  an  impression;  it  could  be  different  on  different 
trips,  but  every  time  it  should  be  carefully  assumed  and 
naturally  presented.  Then  you,  the  perfect  impression,  were 
ready  to  travel  with  other  impressions,  less  perfect  perhaps, 
but  always  delightful. 

Today  you  were  a  soft,  delicate  impression,  all  in  soft 
browns.  Your  light  hair  was  soft  beneath  the  soft  felt  hat ; 
the  fur  was  soft  about  your  neck.  Your  eyes  were  wide  and 
soft,  a  little  wistful ;  your  coloring  was  soft,  not  too  much  lip- 
stick.   So  that  the  two  elderly  virgins  across  from  you  would 

whisper,  "Lovely  girl so  refined and  natural not 

at  all  the  usual  painted  boarding-school  type."  So  that  the 
distinguished-looking  man  behind  them  would  look  at  you 
frequently  over  the  top  of  his  paper.  So  that  the  girl  ahead 
of  you  would  turn  her  black-satin  body  and  stare  at  you  jeal- 
ously. To  the  elderly  virgins  you  smiled  faintly,  half  invit- 
ing their  confidence.  You  were  perfectly  at  ease  with  the 
distinguished-looking  man,  calmly  meeting  his  eyes  now  and 
then,  letting  him  see  that  you  were  reading  the  American 
Mercury.  You  looked  at  the  over-dressed  girl  a  little  coldly 
and  rustle  your  paper. 

Somehow  you  found  yourself  talking  with  the  elderly 
virgins,  listening  to  them  attentively,  sympathetically, 
answering  their  questions  quietly  and  with  just  the  right 
degree  of  reserve.  Somehow  you  found  yourself  opposite 
the  distinguished-looking  man  at  lunch  and  there  was  con- 
versation. He  was  widely  traveled,  widely  read;  he  talked 
interestingly.    You  knew  things  too — a  little  politics,  a  little 
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art,  a  little  literature.  There  was  also  the  stage  and  foot- 
ball-—all  of  which  you  discussed  intelligently,  capably,  not 
too  fully,  in  a  soft  voice.  You  liked  the  envious  eves  of  the 
black-satin  girl,  who  now  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  diner. 
You  liked  to  feel  that  the  nice-looking  boy  behind  her  was 
watching  you,  was  wishing  that  he  were  eating  with  you. 
Then  quite  by  chance  he  was  ahead  of  you  when  you  left  the 
car.  he  opened  the  door  for  you,  the  car  lurched  suddenly, 
you  were  thrown  against  him.  There  were  laughing  apol- 
ogies and  you  were  standing  together  on  the  platform,  quite 
naturally  talking.  He  was  going  home  from  Dartmouth. 
You  found  that  you  knew  a  fraternity  brother  of  his;  you 
almost  thought  you  remembered  him  at  last  year's  Winter 
Carnival.  Your  eyes  widened,  sparkled;  your  smile  was 
understanding;  your  laugh  was  enthusiastically  low;  you 
talked  as  one  comrade  to  another,  but  you  did  not  forget 
your  sex.  You  took  a  cigarette  too — it  was  perfectly  in 
keeping.  Of  course,  you  had  told  the  elderly  virgins  that 
you  did  not  approve  of  girls'  smoking  and  you  had  said  to 
the  distinguished-looking  man  that  it  was  silly,  affected, 
unnecessary,  for  girls  to  smoke — but  that  was  in  keeping,  too. 
You  went  back  to  your  chair  and  decided  to  write  a 
letter  to  Marlea.  You  used  such  words  as  "screamingly 
funny,  old  dear,  impossible,  perfectly  darling"  to  describe 
the  impressions  you  had  met  on  the  train — but  that  was  the 
way  you  talked  to  Marlea.  Now  and  then  you  gazed  out  of 
the  window  thoughtfully,  or  closed  your  eyes  a  little  wearily, 
or  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  impressions,  quietly — you 
never  talked  too  much.  The  afternoon  passed  quickly;  it 
was  dark  outside;  scattered  lights  flashed  swiftly  by.  "Next 
stop,  Buffalo!  Buffalo,  next  stop!"  In  half  an  hour  now 
the  adventure  would  be  over  and  you  would  be  leaving  the 
impressions;  leaving  the  elderly  virgins  to  call  you  "such  a 
sweet  girl,"  the  distinguished-looking  man  to  think  of  you 
admiringly,  the  black-satin  girl  to  decide  to  copy  you,  the 
nice-looking  Dartmouth  boy  to  wish  he  might  know  you 
better.  In  half  an  hour  now  you  would  be  leaving  your 
own  impression  too.  You  would  hurry  out  of  the  train. 
Jeff  would  be  waiting  to  drive  you  home.  You  would  sud- 
denly be  very  close  to  him,  looking  up  into  his  smiling  eyes — 
"Jeff  dearest!" — all  warmly  eager.  You  would  throw  away 
your  impression;  you  would  be  yourself. 
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STEVE 

Ernestine  Gilbreth 


|TEVE  was  small  and  grey  and  round,  like  a  neatly 
rolled  pair  of  stockings.  He  was  soft  and  warm 
looking,  from  his  small  pink  eyes,  to  his  tiny  puff  of  a 
tail. 

Heaven  didn't  intend  rabbits  to  be  household  pets,  but 
Margaret  was  lonely  and  didn't  care  what  Heaven  intended. 
Margaret  was  the  girl  who  worked  in  the  kitchen.  She  had 
named  Steve  for  her  father. 

Steve  scorned  the  immaculate  checkered  linoleum  of 
the  kitchen.  He  bounded  toward  the  living  room's  high  pol- 
ished floor  with  tiny  squeals  of  joy.  He  danced  his  front 
paws  up  and  down  and  stared  glassily.  With  a  deep  breath 
he  sank  into  a  heavy  rug  and  squinted  his  eyes  shut.  Mar- 
garet would  discover  him  and  shriek  with  horror.  "He  must 
stay  in  the  kitchen!  It  was  warm  there  and  good  enough 
for  stupids !"  But  Margaret  had  to  get  dinner.  She  couldn't 
watch  him  always. 

Later  she  found  him  in  the  dining  room  with  a  huge 
carrot  between  his  tiny  white  teeth.  He  was  chewing 
briskly,  making  small  clicking  sounds.  She  caught  him  up 
in  one  of  her  large  red  hands.    "I'll  make  a  stew  of  you  sure." 

Now  Margaret  was  mashing  the  potatoes  with  great 
angry  thumps.  Steve  squatted  on  the  checkered  linoleum 
staring  from  his  round  pink  eyes.  Was  he  wondering  about 
the  stew? 
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"CUT  IS  THE  BRANCH 
Nancy  Wynne  Parker 


|HE  petals  of  the  pear-tree  were  falling  from  the  hushed 

clusters  outside.      The  smell  of  them  came  through  the 

open  door  and  made  the  bold  eerieness  of  the  room's 

shadows  suddenly  poignant.       From  the  dusk  of  the  settle 

where  an  earring  glistened  and  lace  made   a   faint  halo,   a 

husky  little  tenor  came  to  the  end  of  an  old  madrigal  .    .    . 

"And  spring  is  fled 

When  the  blossoms  fall  from  the  pear-tree." 

To  the  light  rhythm  of  the  singer's  foot  came  the  swing- 
ing of  a  heavy  boot  against  the  table  leg.  The  shadows  sud- 
denly awoke  and  Ingram  Frezer  thundered  out  in  the  slight 
upper  twilight. 

"God-a-mercy,  Kit,  stop  swinging  that  foot.  Lud,  what 
a  mess  o'  glooms.  Mistress  Bull !  Ho,  there,  lights,  lights, 
lights!" 

He  stood  and  stared  down  at  Kit.  The  broad  shoulders, 
the  strong  line  of  neck  and  head  loomed  and  the  face  was 
in  darkness.  Ingram  felt  a  strange  sense  of  tragedy  grip 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  and  little  cold  hairs  half  lifted  along 
his  spine. 

MBy  the  gods,  Kit,  I  swear  'tis  not  the  sun's  going 
down  hath  turned  the  room  so  black  but  thy  old  poll  that  like 
another  moon  hath  sucked  the  night  tides  up  and  drowneth 
all — the  room,  and  us,  and  thyself  worst  of  all." 

"Nay,  thou  layest  too  fair  a  name  on  my  black  spirit. 
Tis  no  Dian  but  rather  Hecate.  She  distilleth  no  light, 
but  brews  instead  a  horrid  stench  of  vipers  and  all  foul  un- 
wholesome things,  such  as  lying  lips,  and  new-shown  stings 
of  former  friends,  and  eyes  that  will  not  look  out  in  God's 
sunlight  but  fashion  huge  monsters  in  their  fancied  fog. 
And  I  must  needs  plunge  me  headlong  into  this  cup  she  of- 
fers me,  instead  of  dipping  lightly  like  a  gentleman."    . 
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"Four  cups  of  mulled  sack,"  said  Ingram,  whose  mind 
ran  in  that  direction,  as  the  hostess,  a  quiet-faced  widow  of 
forty,  bustled  in  and  lit  the  candles  on  the  mantle,  while  a 
rosy  little  maid  set  two  tapers  on  the  table. 

Poley.  who  had  a  great,  fresh,  well-modelled  face  and 
slow  eyes  lit  as  with  dagger  points,  took  up  a  pack  of  cards 
and  commenced  shuffling  them. 

"Kit,  shouldst  keep  thy  tongue  somewhat  under  leash 
Avhen  in  the  presence  of  little  scurrying  run-tell-mother  wits 
like  Kyd  and  Baines.  Every  time  thou  openest  thy  slat- 
tering  jaw  out  springs  a  whole  pack  of  mad  hounds  that  bay 
loud  noises  for  to  scare  and  tally-ho!  Small  wonder  Kyd 
blameth  those  odd  atheistic  scribblings  on  thee  and  Baines 
spilled  out  his  little  vial  of  double-distilled  rancour  before 
the  white-wigs."  He  laid  out  a  row  of  cards  on  the  table. 
"If  ever  we  get  thee  out  of  this  spider's  web  o'  lies,  remember 
this  as  wouldst  thy  great-aunt's  dying  words,  "If  thou  must 
needs  hunt  on  churchly  preserves  do't  when  there's  not  over 
much  rabble  about,  and  leave  thy  hounds  to  yap  at  home." 

Kit  wagged  his  head  from  side  to  side  and  slid  off  the 
table. 

Skeres  passed  a  tentative  thumb  over  the  lute  strings, 
but  decided  it  was  a  time  unpropitious  for  song.  He  stowed 
the  lute  beside  him  and  got  up.  He  blinked  at  Kit,  who 
stood  with  one  elbow  on  the  mantle,  dangling  an  arm.  He 
sniffed. 

"Come  out  under  the  stars,  Kit,"  he  urged.  "They'll 
do  you  good." 

Kit  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  him,  then  let  his  hand 
fall  on  the  mantle,  saying — 

"No — couldn't  look  the  stars  in  the  face  tonight,  Xick. 
They  pass  in  such  majestic  pace — unchanging — unchang- 
ing! Therein  lies  all  the  tragedy  of  this  earth,  Xick.  We 
soar  one  day  until  we  mock  the  gods — all  Tamburlaine,  then 
dizzy,  totter;  and  we  reel  back  down  through  space,  back 
with  mediocre  men  to  the  too-familiar  bogs,  and  mire,  and 
stench  of  the  foul  gutters  of  the  world.  We're  all  a-dream 
of  new  worlds  bright  as  morning  mist  where  the  new  sun 
rises  from  his  bed  of  foam.  We're  vision-rid  with  power 
flung  out  to  harness  all  the  races  of  the  globe — with  know- 
ledge of  the  potent  mysteries  hid  in  our  Mother  Earth.  We 
struggle,  elbow,  reach — and  reach,  until  we    seem .  to.  tri- 
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uinph.  And  in  the  height  of  this  our  pagan  laughter,  we 
Blip    some  small  neglected  thing,  some  lack  predestined  that 

we  cannot  till  we  fall,  and  lesser  men  lay  hands  on  our 
heart's  dearest  prize.  Methinks  the  stars  are  all  these  goals 
we  could  not  touch.  And  I  am  stabbed  by  their  unutter- 
able height  and  my  mean  state.  Once  I  dreamed  the  an- 
cient (.reeks,  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  should  how  their 
thunders  unto  mine  and  now—  every  braggart  upstart — " 

"Kit,  thou  gloomy  blank-verse  cannonader,  so  there's 
the  tire  that  hums  our  fingers!  Tell  me,  honestly,  an'  thou 
hope  to  dip  a  worthy  lip  into  this  memorable  sack,  who  is 
there  that  can  roar  as  loud  as  thou?" 

Ingram  started  up  with  a  cup  outstretched.  Kit  took 
it  and  looked  into  it. 

"Friend."  said  he.  turning  it  around  meditatively,  "tis 
not  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  that  men,  remembering, 
love — it  is  the  dimming  rain,  the  quietness  the  faint  buds 
breathe,  all  things  familiar  as  the  footsteps  passing  in  the 
street  from  time  no  man  knows  when.  'Tis  jest  and  scuffle 
and  wise  human  words  and  darling  wishes,  like  a  masked 
fool,  playing  at  reality.  'Tis  all  the  common  face  of  our 
humanity  shown  in  its  Proteus  traits  quick-touched  with 
laughter,  foible-full,  and  sometimes  catching,  though  unlis- 
tening  and  in  its  eyes,  the  echoes  of  the  gods.  'Tis  not  the 
lonely  suns  of  symbolism  that  only  some  may  see.  Men  love 
what  they  can  hold  in  their  own  palms;  they  can  only  kneel 
or  look  askance  at  the  unknown." 

"Thou  art  thinking  of — "  said  Ingram. 
'Will  Shakespeare,"  said  Kit  quietly    and    raised    his 
cup. 

"Tush,  man!  Why.  he  borrows  half  his  stuff  from 
thee—" 

"Nay,"  said  Kit.  with  a  smile,  "I  am  Will's  friend,  1 
hope:  nor  did  I  name  him.  when  I  mentioned  braggarts.  But 
this  my  love  of  him  hath  seen:  Will's  genius  lies  in  making- 
all  men  live  in  their  own  words,  or  kings,  or  groundlin 
I  think  that  there  is  no  man  too  base,  too  mixed,  too  high, 
but  of  whom,  if  he  choose,  he  will  have  the  secret.  'Tis  prob- 
able too  that  there's  no  pageantry  in  English  earth  or  heaven 
but  he  will  stage  it  in  inimitable  words.  Hast  seen  his  new- 
est work,  that  he  calleth  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream? 
Therein  he  wandereth  with  a  light  sure  foot,  piping  wood- 
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ditties,  through  the  mazey  paths  of  fairy  land  that  lieth  just 
beyond  our  ken,  that  he  hath  turned — a  merry  jest — into  our 
"cold  white  Athens".  He  doth  not  tamper  with  the  lofty 
windiness  of  Plato  or  of  Christ,  save  as  they  bear  on  us  whom 
he  would  study.  'Tis  but  the  fundament  of  truth  that 
underlies  us  all,  like  the  deep  current  of  a  flowing  stream, 
and  over  that  the  play  of  ripples — our  little  characters,  be- 
neath the  winds  that  blow  on  all  alike.  Men,  dear  Ingram, 
change  their  'truths'  with  every  day  that  comes.  But  Will 
is  right.      These  things  remain." 

He  lifted  his  cup  again.  The  others  looked  at  him. 
Frezer,  drumming  with  fitful  fingers  on  the  table,  brought 
his  hand  down  in  a  slap,  and  poured  out  more  sack.  Poley 
laid  out  three  more  cards  without  really  seeing  them.  Nick 
was,  as  usual  when  Kit  held  forth  on  such  subjects,  acutely 
uncomfortable  and  examining  his  bootheels. 

"Certes,  this  remaineth:  they  that  dare  to  think,  that 
dare  to  see,  must  suffer  for  and  by  the  wilful  blind.  The 
Mob,  the  Rabble!!  Th'  inarticulate  muttering  chorus  that 
clings  enraged  to  the  old  legends  crooned  in  their  childish 
ears  by  dotards  and  killeth  the  man  that  would  bring  sun  to 
their  long  twilight." 

"Kit,"  broke  in  Poley,  laying  down  another  immaterial 
card,  "if  thou  art  so  firm  convinced  that  men  shed  ideas  like 
last  year's  finery  which  certes  I  never  heard  you  hold  before 
— why  dost  thou  brandish  so  thy  atheism — " 

"Not  atheist,  Bob,  simply  unChristian.  God-a-mercy, 
man,  I  was  brought  up  within  the  shadow  of  Canterbury's 
spires — my  lullabies  were  woven  of  their  superstitious  bells. 
My  mother  taught  me  too  that  Christ  had  died  that  little 
men  should  scramble  over  heaven  of  his  dead  hands.  Heav- 
en!" He  laughed.  "She  lived,  sweet  soul,  a  life  wrapped 
round  with  prayers.  I  could  not  cut  them  with  my  laughter, 
for  she  would  have  been  a  soul  set  out  in  space,  would  have 
doubted  the  very  earth  and  been  afraid  of  sunlight. 

"Nay,  but  Bob,  we  can  no  more  hold  back  the  truth 
than  our  slight  hands  retard  the  rising  sun.  For  Truth  is 
God,  nor  can  He  be  denied.  Star  Chamber  will  probably 
hang  me  for  that.  And  Raleigh  too,  and  all  that  brave  lot. 
But,  oh,  we  grope  so  hard  and  lose  ourselves  down  all  the 
foggy  maze  and  death  comes  unexplained  and  beauty,  Bob, 
is  like  that  pear  tree  there, — no  sooner  budded  than  it  falls 
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away.  I  do  not  like  that  pear  tree.  The  petals  tall  white 
as  moth  wings,  unheard  as  the  still  moments  and  as  irrevo- 
cably." 

His  voice  died  and  left  Nick  staring  at  the  whispering 
dusk.  Ingram  and  Poley  looked  at  Kit  whose  head  hung 
out  of  his  shoulders.  The  serious  mouth  and  the  intense  eyes 
held  them.  It  was  a  bad  moment  and  Ingram  brought  his 
chair  down  on  all  fours  with  a  crash  and  began  banging  about 
and  shouting  for  more  wine. 

Nick  strolled  over  to  the  lute  and  picked  it  up.  He  ran 
loving  fingers  over  the  wires,  cocking  an  evil  and  suspicious 
little  eye  at  the  company.  Seeing  no  signs  of  violent  objec- 
tion, he  started  in  on  a  roaring  and  well-known  ditty. 

They  sang  the  catch  with  fervour  and  then,  feeling  the 
atmosphere  considerably  lightened,  Poley  drew  out  his  chair 
from  the  table,  saying — 

'Did  I  ever  tell  thee  the  story  they  used  to  tell  of  Mad- 
ame Mary  and  John  Knox  at  Madame's  little  prison  court, 
when  I  was  there?"  Bob's  stories  were  a  famous  brand,  full 
of  funny  little  quirks  of  word  and  action  that  stood  up  and 
laughed  at  you.  "Mary,"  he  ended  up,  "never  could  count 
that  there  was  a  man  alive  who  wouldn't  sell  his  immortal 
soul  for  a  sight  of  her.  France  had  died  and  half  Scotland 
fought  and  Darnley  been  blown  to  perdition  by  more  men 
who  calmly  laid  down  their  necks  on  the  little  red  block  be- 
cause she  looked  at  them.  And  Knox — well,  perchance 
she  did  prejudice  his  presbyterian  spine,  but  it  was  so  con- 
structed that  it  leaned  backwards  under  her  influence  and 
lucky  ior  him  it  did,  or  like  poor  Babbington  and  the  rest 
he  would  have  poured  his  lifeblood  into  the  abyss.  A  peril- 
ous lass,  not  like  old  Gloriana  in  her  ruffs  and  wigs  like  a 
veteran  battle-flag  with  new  gilt  fringe.  Mary  was  all 
your  dreams  come  true — 'fairer  than  the  evening  air,  clad 
in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars — '  hadst  seen  Mary  when 
thou  writ  that,  Kit? — and  a  whole  holocaust  of  suns  be- 
side." He  shook  his  head.  "And  there  was  I,  not  bound  like 
Ulysses  to  a  mast,  but  steering  my  frail  craft  under  the  com- 
manding winds  of  state  right  up  against  the  Lorelei  rock 
and  only  held  by  my  poor  oath  as  a  spy  and  that  trusting 
fulot  of  a  Babbington  from  throwing  myself  into  the  foam 
with  the  mob." 
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Xick's  fingers  were  roving  over  the  wires  and  suddenly 
he  found  himself  slipping  into 
"And  Spring  is  fled 

When  the  blossoms  fall  from  the  pear  tree." 
and  shifted  uneasily.      Ingram  was  playing  with  his  dagger. 
Kit  sprawled  his  long  legs  off  the  bed. 

Ingram  suddenly  remembered  he  was  sleepy  and  called 
for  the  reckoning.  Mistress  Bull  reckoned  it  off  on  her 
fingers.  It  was  quite  appalling.  Three  fried  rabbits,  a 
woodcock  on  toast,  a  capon,  a  pike  with  a  Dutch  sauce,  a 
pastry  of  blackbirds,  artichokes  and  new  peas,  a  tart  of 
strawberries,  bread,  and  various  orders  of  wine  and  beer. 

"Let's  toss  for  it  and  divil  cut  the  purse  of  him  that 
loseth — "  Ingram  flung  his  dirk  on  to  the  floor  where  the 
point  sank  soundlessly  into  the  wood.  Kit  picked  it  up  and 
started  playing  mumbleypeg.  The  other  two  won,  and  In- 
gram turned  to  Kit  who  sat  behind  him  on  the  bed,  saying — 

"Betwixt  the  two  of  us,  lad.      Up  with  thy  dross." 

Kit  flipped  up  a  coin  and  clapped  it  on  his  wrist.  In- 
gram, eves  bright  motioned  him  to  uncover. 

"Heads,"  said  Kit. 

Ingram  uncovered  his  cautiously.  His  eyes  wandered 
for  a  brief  instant  toward  where  Mistress  Bull  stood  behind 
the  table.  He  slipped  the  coin  into  a  too  playful  hand  and 
said  briskly:     "Tails!     Stars  against  thee,  Kit." 

Kit's  eyes  widened.     His  body  grew  pantherlike. 

"Thou  liest,"  he  ripped  out  from  between  taut  lips.  'T 
saw  thee,  thou  viperous  slime.  Wouldst  play  so  sordid  a 
trick  on  a  friend?  Friend!  It  seemeth  I  am  another  Drew 
Woodliffe — a  country  gentle.  Thinkst  thou  Kit  Marlowe 
is  so  mean  a  gull  ?    Thou — " 

Ingram  swerved  and  Kit  drove  him  against  the  table, 
jabbing  at  his  head  in  a  blind  rage.  Dame  Bull  screamed 
and  ran  from  the  room  with  her  hand  to  her  mouth.  Poley 
was  on  his  feet,  hands  outstretched. 

Ingram  suddenly  drove  Kit's  arm  back  and  down. 
There  was  a  quick  indrawn  rasp  of  breath  from  Kit.  The 
scuffle  dropped.  The  dirk  clattered  to  the  floor.  And  In- 
gram edged  back.  Kit  slipped  to  the  floor  in  front  of  him 
and  lay  there. 

Ingram  stood  there  against  the  table,  swallowing  now 
and  again  with  a  dry  click  in  his  throat.      Nick  was  sobbing. 
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Poley  was  in  command.  For  Ingram  those  who  crowded  in 
were  noisy  nothings  in  a  silence  where  he  and  that  burning 
white  face  were  alone.  At  first  his  thoughts  were  small 
and  homely,  warm  and  pathetic.  Then  it  suddenly  smote 
him  that  he  had  cut  the  great  strings  of  this  magnificent 
poetry,  doomed  to  silence  vague-loomed  greatnesses.  lie 
had  left  Leander  in  the  waves,  he  had  overwhelmed  him,  that 
he  might  never  reach  the  shore.  Because  of  a  scuffle,  blown 
ii|)  by  the  merest  chance  in  a  tavern  over  his  own  infinites- 
imal greed  and  the  evil  little  whisper  that  bade  him  cheat. 
Kit  Marlowe  was  gone — without  a  word  or  a  gesture — be- 
yond the  crying  of  the  world — into  nothing? 

Was  it  chill  hours  later  when  somebody  handed  him  his 
hat  with  the  bragadoccio  plumes  and  turned  him  toward  the 
door?  As  he  stumbled  out  the  petals  of  the  pear  tree  fell 
upon  his  cheek. 
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EDITORIAL 


M 


IN  outgoing  editor  has  sensations  comparable  to  those 
I^JM  of  a  hackney  driver  when  the  lire  siren  rings.  Pie  is 
not  only  superfluous,  but  conspicuously  in  the  way.  He 
feels  waves  of  public  indignation  engulfing  him  for  his 
stupid  slowness,  for  the  inexcusability  of  retarding  traffic  at 
such  an  exciting  and  important  moment.  Poor  fellow,  he  is 
overcome  with  embarrassment — he  tries  to  bluster  a  little 
and  look  important  in  order  to  hide  his  confusion.  But  he 
heaves  a  comically  surreptitious  sigh  of  relief  when  he  is  at 
last  safely  and  unobtrusively  parked  at  the  curb. 

Now  some  curio-hunter,  some  Elian  lover  of  the  fantas- 
tically aged,  might  discover  that  our  hackney  driver  was  once 
himself  a  member  of  the  force  and  he  might  start  the  old  man 
talking.  .  .he  might  with  semi-mocking  deference  coax  him 
to  expatiate  on  how  he  used  to  put  out  fires.    And  the  value 

of  the  information  imparted  is  the  value  of  this  editorial. 

*         *         *         * 

The  position  of  college  literary  magazines  is  difficult. 
They  don't  pretend  to  offer  the  College-Humour,  or  even  the 
Saturday-Evening-Post  type  of  mental  relaxation.  Where- 
as it  is  exactly  this  type  of  relaxation  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  college  mentality  seems  to  crave ;  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  smaller  group  enjoying  a  more  sophisticated,  a  more  fas- 
tidious taste,  seeking  stimulus  in  Katherine  Mansfield,  or 
Virginia  Woolf,  or  Aldous  Huxley.  Now  between  these 
antitheses  where  exactly  does  the  Smith  College  Monthly 
stand?  In  answer  we  are  going  to  concede  truisms,  we  are 
not  going  to  argue  with  anyone  who  finds  this  magazine  over- 
intellectual.      Obviously  if  there  is  anyone  who  could  find 
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it  "high-brow",  then  to  that  person  it  is  high-brow.  Or, 
again,  if  an  admirer  of  Katherinc  Mansfield  fails  to  derive 
an  equal  enjoyment  from  our  pages,  we  must  admit  the 
truth.  We  must  admit  that  we  are  not  as  good  as  Kathar- 
ine Mansfield  and  if  you  have  arrived  at  the  splendid  realiza- 
tion of  the  preciousness  of  time,  if  you  are  confining  your 
reading  to  the  high  ideal  of  nihil  nisi  optimum,  we  are  honest 
and  modest  enough  to  retire  gracefully.  Thus  having  dis- 
missed those  who  are  beneath  us  and  having  sadly  relin- 
quished those  who  are  above  us,  from  our  constituency,  shall 
we  conclude  that  there  is  no  reading  public  for  us,  that  there 
is,  in  short,  no  excuse  for  our  existence?  That  we  are  a  su- 
perfluity, a  parasite,  a  worthless  thing! 

On  the  contrary :  The  moment  has  come  when  the  pres- 
ent editor  may  be  shameless ;  we  may  now,  on  the  strength  of 
our  moribund  officiality,  speak  frankly.  It  is  our  sincere 
opinion  that  college  literary  magazines  are  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  college.  Of  course,  being  honest, 
we  concede  the  supreme  importance  of  the  curriculum.  And 
we  concede  the  importance  of  student  government.  For  we 
must  be  taught  and  we  must  be  kept  in  order.  Our  minds  are 
being  stored  with  valuable  information,  our  critical  faculties 
are  being  sharpened;  and  we  are  learning,  more  or  less,  the 
art  of  community  living.  But  there  is  another  part  of  us,  a 
tremendously  important  part  of  each  individual,  which  in  the 
above  scheme  has  not  been  sufficiently  provided  for.  There 
is  in  each  individual  a  creative  impulse,  a  desire  to  see  what, 
alone,  one  can  make.  When  this  desire  is  put  into  effect 
it  gives  confidence  and  more  than  that,  it  gives  real  power. 
When  it  is  thwarted,  perhaps  finally  lost,  the  person  is  to 
be  conceived  as  paralyzed  in  the  most  vital  part.  Now  the 
function  of  The  Monthly  is  to  encourage  and  stimulate  pre- 
cisely this  creative  impulse;  it  is  our  desire  to  have  our  con- 
tributors writers  rather  than  readers.  We  hesitate  to  imag- 
ine anyone  reading  The  Monthly  in  sheer  preference  to  all 
other  literature  offered.  It  is  more  than  our  sense  of  humour 
could  demand.  But  we  do  ask  and  hope  that  our  subscrib- 
ers among  the  student  body  read  this  magazine  with  an  active 
interest,  read  it  as  potential  subscribers  in  any  case.  And 
the  result  of  this,  in  turn,  should  be  that  The  Monthly  will 
become  increasingly  alive,  increasingly  an  expression  of  the 
college  and  perhaps  even  more  worthy  to  rank  as  literature. 
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THE  RAH  RAH  GIRLS  ON  CAMPUS 

A  Good  Clean  Story  of  College  Life 
E.  S.  O. 


0"|H  GIRLS,"  shrilled  pretty  fly-away  Kate,  tossing  her 
I  piquant  little  head  with  its  crop  of  wind-blown  curls 
%TJESa  that  just  would  not  stay  fixed  as,  with  her  Latin  books 
under  her  arm  she  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  Ionic-pillared 
Drury  Hall  in  Coleo  College  to  join  her  laughing  comrades, 
Betty  and  Jane,  "I  have  the  most  wonderful  secret  to  tell 
your  Those  of  you  dear  readers  who  have  read  "The  Rah 
Rah  Girls  on  Main  Street",  will  remember  the  jolly  Kate 
Trilloby  and  her  inseparable  companions,  the  dancing-eyed 
Betty  Ray  and  the  roly-poly  Jenny  Dickinson,  who  in  her 
vain  attempts  at  dignity  insisted  on  being  called  Jane.  The 
Rah  Rah  girls  are  in  college  now  and  are  still  having  many 
merry  adventures  as  you  will  see. 

"Oh  goodv,  a  secret!"  cried  the  other  two  overjoyed, 
"What  is  it  Kate?" 
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"Well  girls,  it's  this— Professor  .lark  is  sick!"  The 
girls'  faces  fell  at  this  sudden  announcement,  because  with 
Professor  Jack  sick  there  would  he  one  less  person  to  play 
tricks  on.  In  the  past  the  trio  had  had  many  merry  jests 
at  the  expense  of  the  serious-minded  professor,  such  as  put- 
ting tacks  in  his  chair  and  spilling  ink  in  his  papers. 

"We  don't  want  Professor  Jack  sick,"  mourned  Betty 
and  Jane,  "How  about  the  grasshoppers  we  put  in  the  draw- 
er of  his  desk?    They  won't  possibly  live  until  he  gets  back." 

"Rut  my  idea  is  this,"  pursued  Kate,  her  brown  eyes 
twinkling,  "let's  get  a  whole  group  of  the  girls  to  go  with  us 
and  serenade  him  outside  his  window.  That  will  cheer  him 
up  so  that  he  will  get  well  much  more  quickly  and  therefore 
be  back  sooner  and  therefore  the  grasshoppers  will  not  die 
before  he  comes."  Kate  had  a  very  logical  mind  as  you  can 
see  and  all  her  friends  were  advising  her  to  specialize  in 
Mathematics.  The  other  two  were  unanimous  in  their  ap- 
proval of  Kate's  suggestion  and  the  trio  quickly  returned  to 
.Mould  Hall  which  was  their  "dorm"  to  tell  the  other  girls 
their  plan.  And  the  result  of  it  all  was  that  all  the  girls  in 
the  house  were  seen  that  evening  parading  over  to  Professor 
Jack's  house  in  laughing,  chattering  groups  of  two  and  three. 
Did  I  say  all  the  girls?  There  was  one,  by  the  name  of 
Julia  Hobbs  who  did  not  go.      But  more  of  her  anon. 

Gently  the  strains  of  "In  the  Gloaming"  were  wafted  to 
the  open,  dimly-lighted  second  story  window,  where  a  white- 
capped  nurse  could  be  seen  moving  about.  The  singing 
swelled  in  volume,  a  few  brave  souls  lending  an  alto  and  as 
the  measures  of  the  grand  old  tune  died  away,  even  the  eyes 
of  the  singers  themselves  were  wet  with  tears.  The  lighted 
window  was  gently  closed  and  as  the  curfew  chimed  at  that 
moment  in  the  old  ivy-covered  tower,  the  group  moved  down 
the  old  elm-bordered  walks  to  Mould  Hall  where  they  retired 
for  the  night  serene  in  their  belief  that  Professor  Jack  would 
be  entirely  recovered  by  the  next  day.  And  though  it  was 
announced  at  assembly  that  the  serious-minded  professor  had 
become  suddenly  much  worse  during  the  previous  evening — 
his  physical  illness  augmented  by  an  inexplicable  attack  of 
nerves,  the  buoyant  spirits  of  the  trio  quickly  recovered  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  new  plans. 

NeM  and  Last  Chapter,  Thanh  God! 

The  plans  were  for  an  immense  "spread"  which  was  the 
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Rah  Rah  word  for  party,  at  which  indigestibles  such  as  cold 
chicken  and  pickles  and  soup  were  served.  The  party  was 
to  be  given  in  Betty's  room  and  all  the  girls  in  the  house  were 
to  be  invited.  Did  I  say  all  the  girls?  Julia  Hobbs  was  not 
asked.  Julia  was  the  most  unpopular  girl  in  Mould  Hall. 
She  was  small  and  dark,  with  what  the  girls  called  a  "shifty" 
look.  It  was  rumored  that  once,  before  she  came  to  Coleo 
she  had  smoked  a  cigarette.  She  also  went  out  sometimes 
all  alone  with  boys !  None  of  the  girls  liked  her.  And,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  she  did  not  like  any  of  the  other  girls.  She  was 
very  clever. 

So  they  determined  to  exclude  her  from  their  party.  But 
how  to  do  it  was  the  question,  since  she  would  surely  see 
where  they  were  all  going  and  go  too.  So  they  went  about 
their  preparations  very  secretly  and  even  decided  to  have 
ice-cream  and  little  cakes.  For  this  purpose  they  called  up 
the  caterer  who  promised  to  send  a  man  up  with  the  ice-cream 
and  cake  at  ten  o'clock.  They  all  tried  very  hard  to  keep  out 
of  Julia's  way,  but  since  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  it  was 
very  easy. 

At  ten  o'clock  they  all  gathered  in  Betty's  room  and 
had  just  started  the  chicken  sandwiches  when  a  man  came 
in  with  the  ice-cream.  Men  did  not  often  come  into  the 
girls'  rooms  at  Mould  Hall,  so  naturally  the  girls  were  sur- 
prised, the  more  so  as  many  of  them  were  en  negligee.*  But 
their  surprise  knew  no  bounds  when  the  stranger  was  seen 
to  pull  off  his  moustache  and  cap  and  there  was  Julia  Hobbs. 
There  were  cries  of  "For  shame!  For  shame,  Julia!"  and 
with  a  mixture  of  tears  and  feminine  imprecations,  all  the 
girls  rose  and  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  naughty 
Julia  all  alone.  But  this  was  just  what  she  wanted,  in  fact 
she  had  laid  all  her  plans  to  this  very  end.  So  she  sat  there 
and  ate  all  the  delicious  food,  even  the  ice-cream  and  the  lit- 
tle iced  cakes. 

But  the  Rah  Rah  girls  were  resolved  to  get  even  with 
her  some  day  and  you  may  see  how  they  did  it  in  the  next 
book  of  this  series  entitled  "The  Rah  Rah  Girls  in  Vacation" 
(Price  .25  net)  in  which  we  again  find  our  friends  Betty, 
Kate  and  Jane,  and  see  the  wicked  Julia  rightly  punished. 

*  In  their  pajamas. 
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"TRISTAN  AND  ISEULT" 

Joseph  Bedier  Albert  and  Charles  Bom,  1927 

(Translated  by  Hilaire  Belloc) 


SO  FIXD  "Tristan  and  Iseult"  in  a  modern  bookshop  is 
to  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  piece  of  rare  old  jewelry 
under  a  heap  of  stylish  brilliants.  It  has  the  delicacy 
and  the  dull  glow  of  an  ancient  turquoise  ring  set  in  finely 
beaten  gold  and  that  odd  charm  that  modern  workmanship 
cannot  touch. 

Although  contemporary  with  Robinson's  "Tristram," 
Joseph  Bedier's  story  is  removed  from  it  by  five  hundred 
years.  The  former  is  the  old  legend  beloved  for  centuries 
by  poets,  retold  in  the  new  way.  The  latter  has  followed  in 
structure  and  style  the  old  metrical  romances.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  pages  a  distinct  atmosphere  arises  from  it  like 
the  fragrance  of  musty  leaves. 

"My  lords,  if  you  would  hear  a  high  tale  of  love  and  of 
death,  here  is  that  of  Tristan  and  Queen  Iseult;  how  to 
their  full  joy,  but  to  their  sorrow  also,  they  loved  each  other, 
and  how  at  last  they  died  of  that  love  together  upon  one  day; 
she  by  him  and  he  by  her." 

So  the  familiar  story  begins  again.  And  one  soon  falls 
under  the  spell  of  the  quaint,  almost  formal,  phraseology  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Twentieth  Century  fades  away  and 
one  goes  back  to  a  great  hall  full  of  flickering  torches  where 
a  cold  draught  lies  along  the  rough  floor  although  an  enor- 
mous lire  roars  on  the  hearth.  The  boards  are  cleared  of 
rich  foods,  the  men  loll  back  comfortably  and  the  hounds 
drowse  over  the  bones  of  "Partryche,  pecoke  and  plouer." 
A  minstrel  with  a  clear  "subtle"  voice  is  singing  to  the  light 
plucking  of  strings. 

The  main  emphasis  is  upon  the  action  because  the  tale 
must  interest  people  whose  lives  are  primarily  active.  The 
incidents  follow  swiftlv  one  upon  the  other  and  the  author 
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has  assumed  an  audience  like  the  medieval,  which  will  not 
demand  an  explanation  of  the  boat  with  "neither  sail  nor 
oars"  that  carried  Tristan  to  Ireland  to  meet  his  destiny,  or 
of  the  love-philtre  that  Tristan  and  Iseult  drank  and  drank 
not  wine  "But  Passion  and  Joy  most  sharp,  And  Anguish 
without  end,  and  Death.' '  Even  the  complications  are  sim- 
ple, for  the  listeners  are  tired  after  a  long  day  and  a  heavy 
meal.  In  place  of  elaborate  description  there  is  an  effective 
use  of  understatement.  After  Tristan  had  killed  the  Mor- 
holt — "Then  he  went  up  to  Tintagel  and  as  he  went  the  peo- 
ple waved  green  boughs  and  rich  clothes  were  hung  at  the 
windows.  But  when  Tristan  reached  the  castle  with  joy, 
songs  and  joy-bells  sounding  about  him,  he  drooped  in  the 
arms  of  King  Mark,  for  the  blood  ran  from  his  wounds." 

Throughout  is  a  fine  restraint  from  any  excess  of  emo- 
tion and  in  its  place  a  quietness  as  though  the  minstrel's 
voice  hushed  and  his  hands  barely  moved  on  the  strings.  So 
— when  he  sang  of  how  Tristan  languished  from  the  poisoned 
wound  the  Morholt  had  given  him — 

"He  begged  so  long  that  King  Mark  accepted  his  de- 
sire. He  bore  him  into  a  boat  with  neither  sail  nor  oars,  and 
Tristan  wished  that  his  harp  only  should  be  placed  beside 
him:  for  sails  he  could  not  lift,  nor  oar  ply,  nor  sword  wield. 
And  as  a  seaman  on  some  long  voyage  casts  to  the  sea  a 
beloved  companion  dead,  so  Gorvenal  pushed  out  to  sea  that 
boat  where  his  dear  son  lay ;  and  the  sea  drew  him  away. 

"For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the  sea  so  drew  him; 
at  times  to  charm  his  grief,  he  harped;  and  when  at  last  the 
sea  brought  him  near  a  shore  where  fishermen  had  left  their 
port  that  night  to  fish  far  out,  they  heard  as  they  rowed  a 
sweet  and  strong  and  living  tune  that  ran  above  the  sea,  and 
feathering  their  oars  they  listened  immovable." 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  the  characters  as  well  as  of 
the  structure  and  treatment.  Tristan  and  Iseult  progress 
steadily  toward  their  ultimate  tragedy.  They  are  never 
self-conscious,  but  like  children  accept  their  keen  joy  and 
sorrow.  At  their  final  separation  their  path  is  very  clear  to 
them.    Tristan  says  to  Ogrin  the  Hermit — 

"Help  us  to  offer  peace  to  the  King,  and  I  will  yield 
him  the  Queen,  and  will  myself  go  far  away  into  Brittany  or 
the  Lowlands,  and  if  some  day  the  King  suffer  me,  I  will 
return  and  serve  as  I  should." 
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And  Iseult  says,  "Nor  will  I  live  longer  so,  for  though 
I  will  not  say  one  word  of  penance  for  my  love,  which  is 
there  and  remains  forever,  yet  from  now  on  I  will  be  separ- 
ate from  him." 

They  understand  love  but  they  understand  honor  also. 
.And  they  make  their  decision  at  the  sacrifice  of  love.  When 
their  lives  become  plain  to  them,  thev  do  not  fight  against 
fate. 

The  story  ends  on  a  high  quivering  note,  the  culmination 
of  all  pain  and  beauty  in  the  inevitable.  When  Iseult  of 
the  White  Hands,  Iseult  of  Brittany,  told  Tristan  who  was 
dying  that  the  returning  ship  from  Cornwall  bore  a  black 
sail,  Tristan  turned  to  the  wall.  "  'I  cannot  keep  this  life  of 
mine  any  longer'.  He  said  three  times:  'Iseult,  my  friend.' 
And  saying  it  the  fourth  time,  he  died."  And  that  same  day 
Iseult  came  from  Cornwall  to  find  him  dead.  "And  when 
she  had  turned  to  the  east  and  prayed  God,  she  moved  the 
body  a  little  and  lay  down  by  the  dead  man,  beside  her  friend. 
She  kissed  his  mouth  and  his  face,  and  clasped  him  closely; 
and  so  gave  up  her  soul,  and  died  beside  him  of  grief  for  her 
lover." 

There  is  not  here  the  careful  analysis  of  the  lovers'  emo- 
tions or  so  sympathetic  a  treatment  of  Iseult  of  Brittany  as 
in  Robinson's  "Tristram."  But  Bedier  has  created  a  rich- 
ness of  color  and  motion  that  Robinson  did  not  and  has 
achieved  a  fragile  beauty  by  his  simplictiy.  The  lines  are 
as  melodious  as  poetry,  singing  themselves  into  one's  mem- 
ory and  making  the  tale  doubly  indelible.  Hilaire  Belloc 
has  preserved  for  us  in  his  translation  from  the  French,  both 
the  charm  and  the  rhythm  of  the  diction.  For  this  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him. 

Xothing  could  be  better  recommendation  for  the  book 
than  the  last  courtly  words  before  the  minstrel  laid  aside  his 
tired  harp. 

"The  good  singers  of  old  time,  Beroul  and  Thomas  of 
Built,  Gilbert  and  Gottfried  told  this  tale  for  lovers  and 
none  other,  and,  by  my  pen,  they  beg  you  for  your  prayers. 
They  greet  those  who  are  cast  down,  and  those  in  heart,  those 
troubled  and  those  filled  with  desire.  May  all  herein  find 
strength  against  inconstancy  and  despite  and  loss  and  pain 
and  all  the  bitterness  of  loving." 

Elizabeth  Botsford. 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY 

Thornton  Wilder  Albert  and  Charles  Boni.    1928 


"Perhaps  an  Accident,"  Thornton  Wilder  titles  the  first 
chapter  of  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  Perhaps  it  was 
an  accident  that  "on  Friday  noon,  July  the  twentieth,  1714, 
the  finest  bridge  in  all  Peru  broke  and  precipitated  five  trav- 
elers into  the  gulf  below."  But  why  those  five,  Brother 
Juniper  asked  himself.  Mr.  Wilder  poses  the  same  ques- 
tion. "Some  say  that  we  shall  never  know  and  that  to  the 
gods  we  are  like  the  flies  that  the  boys  kill  on  a  summer  day 
and  some  say  on  the  contrary  that  the  very  sparrows  do  not 
lose  a  feather  that  has  not  been  brushed  away  by  the  finger  of 
God."  Was  it  accident  or  intention  with  those  five?  This 
is  the  theme  Mr.  Wilder  develops  in  five  variations  and  fin- 
ally brings  to  a  conclusion  with  all  the  perfection  of  a  bal- 
anced musical  composition.  For  one  feels  that  Mr.  Wilder 
has  brought  a  complete  and  finished  composition  to  his 
readers. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  analyze — this  impression  of 
"whole-ness"  or  perfection  recognizable  in  a  work.  One 
can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  be  the  product  of  qualities 
seldom  found  in  a  young  writer.  It  is  surprising  then  to 
find  them  in  the  second  novel  of  a  comparatively  young 
writer,  Thornton  Wilder. 

There  is  remarkable  economy  in  his  work.  Not  only 
is  the  story  told  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner — when  one 
feels  that  Mr.  Wilder  has  a  more  clever,  more  brilliant  style 
at  his  disposal — but  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  the 
lives  of  these  people  taken  separately  and  together,  is  well 
balanced.  The  characters  ,  the  old  distraught  Marquesa  de 
Montmayor,  painted  in  hectic  colors,  reminiscent  of  other 
witty  letter  writers  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries;  somber  Esteban;  and  Uncle  Pio,  a  kind  of 
glorified  Barber  of  Seville,  are  fantastic  sketches  but  not 
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caricatures.  Mr.  Wilder  with  a  subtle  tact  allows  the  reader 
to  guess  from  suggestions.  One  has  that  rare  sense  that  the 
author  has  chosen  the  significant  points  from  vast  material. 
Behind  his  artistic  story,  looms  like  a  grotesque  shadow,  the 
legendary  mountain  of  facts  supposedly  collected  by  the 
priest. 

In  giving  one  a  sense  of  place  the  author  uses  very  little 
Hat  description.  But  enough  is  suggested  to  give  one  a 
feeling  of  the  remoteness  of  Peru,  of  its  being  a  world  in  it- 
self— a  land  of  sombre  shadows  against  which  these  fantastic 
figures  stand. 

"Perhaps  An  Intention"  the  author  titles  his  last  chap- 
ter. Whether  or  not  one  feels  that  he  presents  the  case 
fairly  or  chooses  convincing  examples  (the  characters  are 
certainly  all  of  them  exceptions)  one  puts  down  the  book 
satisfied.  It  seems  a  finished  whole.  A  pattern,  he  feels, 
has  been  carried  out  and  rounded,  a  pattern  which  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  solution. 

A.  S.  M. 
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THE  UGLY  DUCHESS 

Lion  Feuchtwanger  The  Viking  Press,  1928 

(Translated  by  Willa  and  Edwin  Muir) 


Fp7  T  IS  always  amusing  to  watch  a  writer  struggle  with 
1^*^  an  historical  novel.  One  can  never  determine  what  he 
will  do.  Frequently  after  an  elaborate  gesture  or 
two,  he  performs  merely  a  flat,  resounding  dive  into  the  past 
and  produces  an  ostentatious  amount  of  historical  spray.  If 
he  is  Scott,  or  if  he  employs  the  skillful  methods  of  Scott,  he 
tends  to  calculate  distance  and  to  unconsciously  consider  the 
emergence  before  he  begins  to  plunge.  But  occasionally 
one  finds  a  writer  diving  headlong  into  the  depths  of  histor- 
ical material  and  creating  in  his  momentary  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, a  novel  like  The  Ugly  Duchess. 

Feuchtwanger  has  chosen  barbaric  and  chaotic  Medi- 
eval Europe  and  particularly,  fourteenth  century  Germany 
and  Austria,  as  the  background  of  his  novel.  He  has  se- 
lected historical  events  often  irrelevant  and  unimportant 
in  themselves,  strung  them  together  chronologically  and  uni- 
fied them  through  Margarete  of  Tyrol,  "The  Ugly  Duch- 
ess,' '  whom  "God  had  deprived  of  feminine  charm  so  that  she 
might  sink  all  the  woman  in  the  ruler."  Margarete's  lack 
of  physical  charm  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  handiwork 
of  God.  But  it  is  the  writer's  whim,  rather  than  any  Heav- 
enly decree,  which  is  responsible  for  the  "Maultasch's"  spir- 
itual shortcomings.  It  is  not  God  who  has  molded  this  hid- 
eous plaster-of-Paris  type  of  protagonist  and  instructed  her 
to  foam  at  the  mouth  upon  every  possible  occasion.  Feucht- 
wanger himself,  has  chosen  this  hideous  manifestation  of 
Margarete's  feelings,  whether  anger,  grief,  or  inspiration  it- 
self. 

Margarete  was  unmistakably  clever.  Frequent  refer- 
ences are  made  to  her  brilliant  political  activities.      The  fact 
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thai  she  was  unpopular  with  the  people  and  thai  her  govern- 
ing ability  rarely  showed  through  the  reign  of  incessant  per- 
secution, is  convincingly  traced  to  the  counter-activities  of 
beautiful  Agnes  von  Flaven.      Feuchtwanger  uses  careful 

understatement  in  indicating  this  cleverness.  He  refers  to 
definite  historical  facts,  in  contrasting  the  shrewd-eyed  Maul- 
tasch  with  her  heartless  rival  and  with  her  two  dullard  hus- 
bands.  But  he  never  permits  the  reader  to  forget  her  re- 
volting appearance,  in  the  awareness  of  her  good  intentions 
and  beautiful  voice.  Chretien  indeed,  heard  "a  warm  full 
voice  singing  a  simple  song;  it  mounted  in  exaltation,  sobbed 
out  all  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  yearned,  gave  thanks,  went 
through  all  the  labryrinths  of  passion.  It  overwhelmed  the 
young  man  as  if  he  were  in  church  listening  to  a  solemn 
chant."  But  the  reader  is  not  so  privileged.  The  ape-like 
jaw,  the  sagging  throat,  the  livid  patchy  skin,  are  always  a 
part  of  the  picture.  Throughout  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
live  pages,  Margarete  remains  The  UGLY  Duchess,  a 
creature  who  sits  "heavy  with  pomp  and  perspiring"  through 
the  first  few  chapters;  old  and  corpulent,  she  sniffs  from  the 
last  pages,  "her  mouth  thrust  out  like  an  ape's,  her  cheeks 
hanging  down  flabbily,  her  paint  unable  to  conceal  the  warts 
beneath. 

Occasionally  Feuchtwanger  attempts  to  deal  with  Mar- 
ete's  emotional  reactions.    But  he  resorts  to  the  foaming- 
at-the-mouth  type  of  device,  rather  than  to  subtle  implica- 
tion.   The  servants  are  always  mistaking  "her  raving,  howl- 
ing, reeling  figure,  for  a  drunken  woman"  and  "only  gradu- 
ally do  they  recognize  the  Duchess."       Feuchtwanger  has 
taken  the  pains  of  a  scientist  in  placing  the  squirming  "Maul- 
:h"  under  his  microscope.       He  has  been  tireless  in  his 
empts  to  measure  and  remeasure  her  extent  of  progna- 
thism, to  count  the  warts,  one  by  one.    But  in  doing  so,  he 
lias  given  inadequate  attention  to  psychological  treatment 
and  has  only  hinted  at  the  intense  suffering  which  Margarete 
of  Tyrol  must  have  undergone.       In  presenting  the  Ugly 
Duchess  as  an  historical  monstrosity,  he  has  failed  to  create 
an  intensely  tragic  human  being.  E.  M.  G. 
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THE  WOMAN  ON  THE  HILL 
Elizabeth  Botsford 

|>— I'lITK  sunlight  was  a  mile  high  on  the  main  highway  and 
gy  intolerably  bright,  the  dust  was  thick  and  hot,  redolent 
J  of  clover.  At  the  right  in  front  of  a  white  farm  house, 
a  side  road  ducked  away  under  an  elm  tree,  scraping  by  a 
circle  of  mail  boxes  set  on  an  old  wagon  wheel,  and  lifted 
sharply  past  slanting  fields  of  corn  into  the  hills.  My  red 
setter.  Jerry,  put  his  nose  to  the  ground  and  dove  into  the 
bushes.  Muddy  snorted  and  took  the  corner  at  an  eager 
canter.  Two  hills  crowding  together  made  a  deep  narrow 
valley.  The  road  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  one  on  the  right. 
Here  shadows  poured  heavily  from  the  tree  tops  and  made 
dark  pools  on  the  ground.  It  was  rough  going.  The  traces 
of  the  last  rain  lay  in  the  deep  wagon  ruts ;  boulders,  tumbled 
from  the  abrupt  bank  at  one  side,  sprawled  untidily  under 
Muddy 's  feet.  He  shied,  pulling  at  the  reins.  The  road  be- 
came scarcely  more  than  a  trail.  It  rose  steeply  and  fell 
head  over  heels  into  a  ravine.  A  stubborn  red  brick  house 
clung  to  the  road  side,  but  the  barn  looked  as  though  it  were 
slipping  down  hill  into  the  stream  bed  that  made  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  As  I  passed  a  farmer  raised  his  tired  shoulders 
from  his  berry  patch  and  waved.  Jerry  glanced  wistfully 
at  the  chickens  that  scuttled  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  yard, 
and  raced  on  ahead. 

The  hill  rose  steeply  on  my  right  and  dropped  steeply 
on  my  left.  The  trees  looked  tired  of  clinging  to  their  thin 
rocky  soil,  the  bushes  slouched  over  the  road  wearily.  The 
very  existence  of  the  road  seemed  a  precarious  thing.  Some 
dav,  if  this  slow  encroachment  continued  without  arrest,  it 
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might  be  lost;  and  the  sumach  and  dogwood  join  hands  over 
its  grave.  Even  now  I  could  reach  black-eyed  susans  and 
moist  raspberries  from  my  saddle.  There  was  no  intimation 
of  a  breeze.  The  heat  sat  heavily  in  the  valley  like  a  tired  old 
lady  resting.  A  cow  lost  in  the  brush,  lowing  sadly,  filled  the 
afternoon  with  sadness.  But  the  sound  was  deadened.  A 
daisy  I  had  thrust  behind  my  horse's  ear,  wilted  completely. 
Jerry  abandoned  his  gay  explorations,  often  flopped  down  in 
a  hollow  and  lapped  the  clamp  earth.  Muddy,  too,  had  lost 
his  dash.  His  shoulders  were  wet,  and  white  foam  edged  out 
from  under  the  saddle  blanket.  The  salty  smell  of  a  sweat- 
ing horse  filled  my  head.  And  the  road  lifted  endlessly 
ahead,  out  of  the  shadows  now,  into  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sun. 

There  was  a  house  on  the  hill  top.  A  windmill  turned 
briskly.  It  would  be  a  west  wind,  quick  and  cool,  smelling 
of  hay  drying  in  the  sun.  Muddy  blew  through  his  nose  and 
went  at  the  grade  more  vigorously.  The  breeze  stretched  an 
arm  down  into  the  valley  and  touched  my  forehead  with 
clean  finger  tips.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  it  struck  full  and 
hard,  wrapping  around  me  like  a  soft  whip  lash.  I  stopped 
and  turned  in  my  saddle  to  look  back 

Centuries  ago,  man  climbed  a  tall  hill  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  reaching  the  top,  looked  back 
where  he  had  come.  Looked  back  and  stood  motionless  for 
a  long  time.  Into  his  dim  consciousness  spread  a  new  ex- 
hausting conception  of  beauty;  and  a  neAv  perspective  as  he 
saw  the  figures  of  men  like  himself,  far  below,  dwindled  into 
such  minute  proportions,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  world 
extend  to  inconceivable  distances  around  him.  I  was  that 
man. 

This  was  only  a  hill,  not  a  very  large  hill.  And  when 
you  reached  the  top,  it  was  a  plateau  that  stretched  west- 
ward to  the  Dakotas,  dropping  into  forested  ravines  and 
sweeping  over  windy  knolls  cropped  short  by  grazing  horses. 
The  road  divided  here.  One  branch  became  a  cattle  trail 
that  lost  itself  in  deep  clover,  the  other  ran  breathlessly 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  that  faced  the  river. 

The  narrow  valley  up  which  I  had  come  folded  in  the 
dark  olive  trees  and  shadows,  squeezing  them  tightly.  At 
the  bottom  a  field  of  grain  flowed  out  widely  like  the  golden 
juice  of  a  somber  fruit.    It  joined  a  larger  valley  where  the 
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reflections  of  bundlesome  clouds  went  over  the  pastures  in 
stately  processions.  A  hay  wagon  crawled  imperceptibly 
along  the  glaring  highway.  Small  blade  specks  thai  were 
cattle  moved  over  the  bald  spots  on  the  hills  opposite,  dis- 
appearing into  the  dark  timber.  All  the  hills  stood  hack 
respectfully  to  let  the  river  case  by  through  the  soft  woods 
and  meadows  of  the  bottom  lands,  where  the  sloughs  inter- 
wove in  sinuous  patterns.  Across  the  river,  the  dim  Wiscon- 
sin hills  poured  out  the  richness  of  their  valleys,  following 
the  slow  blue  curves  that  the  water  made.  A  heat  haze 
swayed  hack  and  forth  slowly.  It  rose  up  from  the  earth 
like  a  languorous  mauve  breath  dulling  the  clear  window 
pane  of  the  sky.  The  beauty  around  me  was  gentle.  Yet 
after  it  had  insinuated  itself  into  one's  hear,  it  dominated. 

I  thought  I  was  alone,  but  I  became  gradually  conscious 
of  a  woman  leaning  on  a  hoe  in  a  potato  field  near  me.  Be- 
hind her  was  an  ugly  unpainted  house  springing  up  from  a 
treeless  yard,  a  large  shack  of  a  barn,  a  windmill  and  a  water- 
ing trough.  A  tribe  of  dirty  chickens  swarmed  over  the 
place,  peeking  incessantly.  A  dog  began  to  bark.  The 
woman  stared  at  me.  She  was  thin  and  worn.  The  sun  had 
drained  the  brown  from  her  hair,  and  soaked  into  her  skin. 
1 1  er  head  was  bared  to  the  pressing  heat,  and  her  feet  were 
thrust  into  a  pair  of  man's  shoes  tied  closely  about  her  ankles. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  sight.  I  asked  her  if  I  might  give 
my  dog  a  drink.  When  she  answered  her  voice  was  high 
and  cracked  as  if  she  had  not  spoken  for  a  long  time.  She 
went  back  to  the  watering  trough  with  me,  smiling  faintly 
when  Jerry  climbed  bodily  into  it.  Two  shaggy  work  horses 
stared  at  us  from  the  corral  by  the  barn.  The  farm  dog 
snuffed  at  Muddy's  heels  inquiringly.  The  woman  did  not 
take  her  eyes  from  me. 

"That's  a  pretty  steep  road  up  here"  I  remarked.  "It 
must  be  bad  in  winter." 

Yes  it  was  bad  she  said.  Often  they  couldn't  get  to 
town,  snow-bound  during  the  winter. 

I  had  a  swift  picture  of  the  snow  blown  over  the  prair- 
ies, the  brown  grass  laid  bare  in  patches  and  the  hollows 
filled  up  with  drifts.  Moonlight  on  the  pale  hills,  and  the 
evergreens  warm  and  thick  among  the  naked  maples.  Long 
frozen  shadows  slanting  down  the  slopes  that  pivoted  slowly 
as  the  moon  wheeled  through  the  dark  space  of  the  night. 
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The  loneliness  of  a  rabbit's  track  under  a  snow-laden  bush. 
The  days  would  be  full  of  sharp  points  of  light.  Even  the 
darkest  nights  would  have  a  dim  radiance  that  yet  hid  the 
strange  nocturnal  antics  of  field  mice  scurrying  between 
tufts  of  stiff  grass,  and  the  swift  movement  of  a  red  fox 
through  the  crisp  brambles  of  wild  rose  bushes.  The  silence 
would  be  so  perfect  a  thing  that  the  thinnest  twig  cracking 
would  have  innumerable  tiny  echoes,  and  the  snow  falling 
from  it  make  a  small  thud. 

The  summer  came  back  to  me  slowly.  "But  you  can 
see  so  far.    This  is  the  most  beautiful  place  for  a  house — " 

An  illumination  in  the  woman's  face  caught  me.  She 
looked  past  me  down  the  valley  with  a  tenderness  in  her 
eyes  that  changed  her  entirely.  She  was  not  dowdy  and  tired 
looking  now,  and  her  voice  had  a  sudden  vibrant  quality. 

"Yes"  she  said  quietly,  "we  think  so.  It's  hard,  it's 
lonely.  We  could  have  moved  to  town.  Bill  had  a  job 
offered  him  there.  But  when  we  thought  of  leaving,  we 
couldn't.  Living  in  a  town  isn't  like  living  on  a  hill.  It 
would  have  been  easier.  But  something  about  it  up  here — 
it's — beautiful."     She  did  not  move  for  a  while. 

There  was  nothing  I  could  say.  Her  words  sank  deep- 
ly into  my  heart.  "Living  in  town  isn't  like  living  on  a  hill." 
I  looked  at  her  and  she  watched  the  wind  sliding  down  the 
tree  tops  into  the  valley.  She  had  forgotten  I  was  there. 
The  windmill  clicked  steadily  over  our  heads. 

Muddy  moved  restlessly.  "Are  you  going?"  she  said 
vaguely.  "Stop  in  again  some  time."  I  left  her  standing 
there  still  looking  away.  Her  dog  followed  us  to  the  road 
and  sat  down.  One  of  the  tired  horses  neighed  wistfully. 
But  she  did  not  even  turn. 

I  rode  slowly  down  from  the  hill  top.  The  shadows  had 
crept  up  the  road,  smelling  of  the  woods.  The  cows  were 
coming  home,  lingering  along  the  high  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
wading  knee  deep  in  purple  asters.  A  bell  on  a  lazy  spotted 
one  had  a  sharp  sweet  note.  One  long  trail  of  sunlight  fol- 
lowed me  down  between  the  hills.    It  was  cool  now. 

I  regretted  going  down.  "Some  thing  about  it  up 
here — it's — beautiful."  Soon  the  sun  would  go  down  softly, 
the  wind  cease  like  a  song  broken  off,  the  prairie  flush,  then 
grow  pale  and  still  to  meet  the  night.  The  valleys  would 
fill  and  overflow  with  shadows,  and  the  moon  lift  out  of  the 
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branches  of  the  trees  on  the  eastern  hills.    The  night  would 
turn  silently  over  her  head,  and  the  world  lie  motionless  at 

her  feet. 

I  was  near  the  main  road  now.  A  ear  roared  by  with 
the  cut-out  open.  I  rode  back  toward  the  city  and  left  the 
woman  alone  with  beauty  on  the  hill. 
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A  NIGHT  AT  NAUSHOX 

E.  W.  N. 


aT  was  a  still  grey  day,  heavy  with  fog,  when  I  arrived 
at  Woods  Hole  and  started  off,  in  a  stout  little  fish- 
ing boat,  for  Naushon.  The  unreality  of  the  dimly 
etched  wharves  and  buoys  was  no  more  fantastic  than  my 
frame  of  mind.  I  had  come  to  Naushon  on  a  moment's  im- 
pulse, to  visit  a  man  I  hardly  knew,  and  with  whose  wife  I 
had  once  been  in  love.  As  we  crossed  the  tide-rip  between 
the  harbored  town  and  the  outlying  islands  I  kept  noticing 
how  oily  the  whirlpools  looked,  and  wondered  perversely 
how  it  would  feel  to  be  pulled  down  beneath  that  shiny  sur- 
face, leaving  no  trace  but  a  few  bubbles  to  be  stifled  by  the 
fog. 

It  must  have  been  three  years  since  I  had  known  Alas- 
dair  Shawn.  We  had  lived  in  the  same  hall,  and  sometimes 
smoked  together  in  front  of  his  fireplace.  We  thought  we 
were  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  a  willowy  remote  creature 
called  Lorraine.  I  forget  her  last  name.  It  had  a  Semitic 
cast,  I  think.  That  was  all  so  long  ago.  I  was  never  very 
serious  about  her.  Alasdair  was  too  potent  a  rival.  Any 
Avoman,  I  remember  thinking,  would  love  his  tanned  face, 
with  the  delicate  angles  at  the  jaw,  a  nose  not  quite  straight, 
and  surprisingly  light  grey  eyes.  His  hair  was  crisp  and 
black,  the  sort  that  turns  iron-grey  at  fifty,  and  he  had  a 
strange  drawl  to  his  speech,  curiously  compelling. 

It  had  been  an  event  to  run  across  him  in  Brentano's. 
We  faced  each  other  over  a  table  of  first  editions. 

"Will  you  never  come  down  to  the  Cape  to  see  me?"  he 
asked,  quite  as  if  we  had  never  lost  sight  of  each  other.  He 
did  not  even  lay  down  the  musty  little  book  he  was  exam- 
ining. He  continued  to  turn  the  rough  dry  pages.  The 
veins  on  the  backs  of  his  brown  hands  showed  green,  like 
jade. 
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I  shall  be  going  down  towards  Provincetown  around 
the  twentieth,"  I  said,  wondering  if  he  was  joking. 

'Stop  off  at  Naushon.  It's  .just  across  from  Woods 
Hole.  We  might  talk  about  the  old  days,"  he  suggested, 
with  a  characteristic  lift  of  the  eyebrow, 

"Or  the  new,"  1  added.  "What  are  you  doing  these 
days?" 

"Come  to  Naushon  and  see,"  he  said  cryptically.  "I'll 
send  you  a  line.     Lorraine  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Perhaps  it  was  on  her  account  that  he  had  invited  me 
to  Naushon,  I  thought,  as  we  entered  the  estuary  which 
cuts  a  small  chunk  of  island  off  the  blunt  east  end  of  Nau- 
shon, and  leads  into  the  Shawn's  breaker-shaped  harbor. 
The  tide  must  have  been  with  us  for  the  straight  tresses  of 
seaweed  on  the  rocky  margins  streamed  in  a  single  direction, 
like  combed  hair. 

Alasdair  had  not  met  me  at  Woods  Hole.  He  was 
busy  with  the  sheep-shearing.  I  was  told  by  the  whiskered 
seaman  who  met  me.  But  he  was  standing  on  the  wharf, 
elad  in  a  queer  suit  of  heavy  white  canvas.  We  used  to  call 
them  beer-suits,  I  believe,  but  this  was  a  shearing-suit.  He 
greeted  me,  took  my  bags  and  led  me  through  the  boathouse. 
1  noticed  a  number  of  skin  kayaks  after  the  Esquimau 
fashion  slung  from  the  rafters.  They  were  shiny  as  new 
chrysalises,  and  the  grease  with  which  they  were  daubed  had 
a  sweetish  smell. 

We  mounted  a  wagon  which  had  been  waiting,  and 
started  off  on  a  rough  road  which  led  away  into  dim  wastes 
of  fog.  Two  or  three  miles  we  jolted  along,  now  through 
oak  woods  that  dripped  and  crackled  restlessly,  now  between 
vanishing  meadows,  close-cropped  by  sheep.  Stone  walls 
slanted  away  from  the  road  into  silvery  void.  The  sun  must 
have  set,  for  a  duskiness  climbed  out  of  the  grass  and  merged 
with  the  fog. 

As  I  leaned  forward,  peering  into  the  obscurity,  Alas- 
dair cleared  his  throat  and  began  to  speak. 

"We  are  not  halfway  there,"  he  told  me,  "The  island 
is  ten  miles  long,  about  a  mile  wide,  and  the  house  is  in  the 
centre.  There  is  a  little  fresh-water  lake  on  the  far  end, 
hemmed  in  by  white  dunes  and  a  forest  of  scrub  oak.  We 
have  a  lodge  there,  and  a  cottage  at  Robinson's  Cove.  For 
solitude's  sake,  vou  know.     One  can't  be  sociable  eternally." 
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He  slapped  the  reins  against  the  horse's  neck,  and  the  wagon 
jerked  forward.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  drawled  out 
a  riddle.  "When  is  Utopia  not  Utopia?"  asked  Alasdair 
Shawn. 

I  though  a  moment.  "When  it  isn't  inhabited  by 
Utopian  people,"  I  hazarded.  He  grunted  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  a  moment  later  began  to  talk  again. 

"My  father  and  his  two  brothers  made  a  few  millions," 
he  drawled  almost  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself.  "But 
they  couldn't  bear  to  be  Xew  York  millionaries — (do  you 
blame  them?) — and  so  they  bought  Xaushon.  It's  a  little 
Utopia,  you  see.  Freedom,  whatever  money  can  buy,  (you 
must  see  our  library,  Ralph,),  horses,  pheasants  to  shoot, 
cattle  and  sheep  and  a  truck-garden,  lobster  pots.  We  only 
depend  upon  the  outside  world  for  mail  and  telephone  ser- 
vice. We  have  some  apartments  in  New  York,  for  brows- 
ing expeditions  in  the  city,  you  know.  Sometimes  we  go  to 
Europe.  My  brother  Hugh  is  there  now.  The  kids  go  to 
college  when  they're  ready.  But  they  come  back  again.  It 
is  Utopia."  He  snapped  the  reins  as  if  he  was  trying  to 
convince  himself  of  something. 

At  length  a  light  blurred  on  in  front  of  us.  We  stopped 
before  a  large  oaken  door,  and  the  whiskered  seaman,  ap- 
pearing as  if  by  magic  out  of  the  back  of  the  wagon,  lifted 
out  my  bags,  opened  the  door  and  vanished. 

Alasdair  bade  me  follow  him,  and  said  that  dinner 
would  be  at  seven.  I  was  taken  to  a  small  lamplit  room, 
panelled  in  oak.  I  made  myself  presentable,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Alasdair  returned.  He  had  changed  the  shearing 
suit  for  a  brown  velvet  jacket  of  some  Spanish  cut,  and  a 
soft  silk  shirt  which  was  open  at  the  throat. 

"We  wear  what  we  please  at  Xaushon,"  he  murmured 
softly,  and  led  me  downstairs  into  a  court,  and  through  a 
passageway. 

A  door  swung  open  and  we  entered  a  long,  high-ceil- 
inged  room.  At  the  other  end  was  a  huge  fireplace,  set  in 
an  alcove.  Narrow  windows  slit  the  wall  on  the  right,  and 
between  them,  bookshelves  made  a  dimly  coloured  pattern. 
A  great  table  was  set  on  the  court  side  of  the  room.  Be- 
hind it  curtains  were  drawn  across  the  windows.  There 
were  banners  and  tapestries  on  the  walls,  and  flaring  torch- 
like lamps  burned  in  high  sconces. 
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"We  don't  like  electric  lighl  when  there  is  music,*'  ob- 
served  Alasdair,  as  I  looked  at  them. 

We  walked  down  the  room,  between  haphazard  groups 
of  chairs  and  tables,  towards  the  fire.  Several  people  pose 
out  of  the  shadow  and  greeted  us  ceremoniously.  They  all 
resembled  Alasdair  in  a  way  that  made  one  almost  uncom- 
fortable. I  Pelt,  for  a  moment,  like  a  member  of  an  alien 
race.  Alasdair's  mother  had  white  hair,  and  a  thin  polished 
face,  hut  her  eyes  were  as  grey  and  mobile  as  a  fairy's.  His 
lather  was  a  gruff  brown  man  in  an  expansive  .jacket.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  he  crushed  my 
hand  and  greeted  me  sonorously. 

"Meet  Alasdair  Major,  my  brother,"  he  said,  as  a 
wrinkled  face  framed  in  wispy  white  hair  peered  out  of  the 
corner. 

"How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Major,"  I  said  mechanically,  and 
shook  the  wiry  hand  in  the  blue  military  coatsleeve. 

"Not  Mr.  Major,"  he  corrected  me,  jerking  his  head. 
"We  are  all  Shawns  here,  I'm  Hugh  Shawn  the  elder.  We 
are  all  Shawns  here,"  he  repeated  solemnly  and  the  three  of 
them  sat  down  again  in  the  chimney-side  recesses.  Alasdair 
and  I  remained  standing  and  lit  our  briars. 

A  gay  little  cry  caused  us  to  turn  our  heads.  A  fair- 
haired  girl  in  a  violet  tunic,  belted  high,  came  running  across 
the  room,  pulling  with  her  a  taller  dark-haired  woman, 
whom  I  judged  must  be  Alasdair's  elder  sister,  Morna. 

"Morna  has  done  the  most  priceless  sketch  of  Lorraine." 
she  cried,  waving  a  sheet  of  paper.  "Lorraine  was  bathing 
and  .  .  .  ."  Cathing  sight  of  me  she  broke  off  and  waited  for 
Alasdair  to  introduce  us.  She  was  Marcia  Shaw,  his  cousin, 
and  the  girl  with  the  cloud  of  irridescent  dark  hair  was 
Morna,  as  I  had  surmised.  Both  had  the  grey-green  eyes, 
narrow  and  heavy-lashed,   which  characterized  the   family. 

"You  are  an  artist?"  I  asked,  holding  out  my  hand  for 
the  sketch. 

"I  try  to  be."  She  passed  it  to  me  without  the  slightest 
confusion.  It  was  a  drawing,  deftly  and  vaguely  done,  of  a 
nude  girl  shrinking  from  the  breakers. 

"You  flatter  me,  Morna,"  said  a  suave  voice  at  my 
elbow.  I  looked  down  to  see  the  cropped  black  hair  and 
dark-lidded  eyes  of  Lorraine.  "You  should  let  Morna 
sketch   you,    Ralph,"    she   continued,    still    looking   at    the 
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sketch.    "She  makes  people  look  like  their  dreams  of  them- 
selves." 

"I  have  never  dreamt  about  myself,"  I  returned. 
"You   are   not    a    woman,"    she    said,    shrugging   her 
shoulders. 

"Nor  a  Shawn."  Alasdair's  voice  drawled  a  little  more 
than  usual.  Lorraine's  dark  lids  lowered  ominously,  but 
she  turned  away.  Two  men  had  come  in,  talking  together 
and  drawing  diagrams  in  the  air.  One  was  tall  and  ascetic 
looking,  with  deep  creases  in  his  cheeks,  and  a  green  cast  to 
his  eyes,  narrow  Shawn  eyes.  "Moir,  my  cousin,"  said  Alas- 
dair,  "and  the  gentleman  with  the  hair  is  Marcia's  husband, 
Jess  Carpenter  Shawn.  Our  brothers-in-law  adopt  our  sur- 
name, you  know." 

The  furry-haired  man  laughed  self-consciously.  "All 
Shawns  on  Naushon,"  he  said  with  a  forced  heartiness.  "All 
sheep-raising,  pipe-playing  Shawns."  He  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  bushy  hair. 

Lorraine  had  retired  to  the  chimney  corner  and  sat 
there  smoking  a  cigarette.  She  wore  a  full  Russion  tunic 
of  wine-colour,  with  smocking  around  the  neck  in  a  pale 
unearthly  green.  Morna  also  wore  a  peasant  dress,  sea 
green.  The  contrast  caught  one.  Lorraine's  cropped  hair, 
each  tiny  lock  curling  by  itself,  demanded  satin  and  bril- 
liants and  cloudy  furs.  She  had  a  faintly  oriental  air,  as 
well,  foreign  to  that  place.  Her  cigarette,  too,  was  an  an- 
achronism. I  thought  of  what  Alasdair  had  said  about 
Utopia. 

A  servant  girl  announced  dinner.  We  ranged  ourselves 
around  the  great  table.  Impossible  to  describe  that  meal. 
I  only  remember  the  merest  snatches.  Old  wine,  a  great 
roast,  little  fat  ducks  with  cakes  of  wild  rice,  bright-coloured 
dishes  of  carrots  and  rootabaga,  salad  in  a  huge  bowl,  sweet 
German  bread,  smooth-cutting  cheeses.  There  was  a  flam- 
ing pudding  and  marrons.    There  was  talk,  toasting  and  wit. 

I  sat  between  Lorraine  and  Moir  Shawn.  We  laughed 
and  talked,  drank  and  smoked  our  pipes.  Strange  pleasant- 
ries passed  over  my  head;  strange  stories  were  told  me  as 
commonplaces.  The  high  torches  intensified  the  shadows 
above  the  Shawns'  eyes;  light  caught  in  Morna's  iridescent 
masses  of  hair. 

At  once,  there  was  a  shadow  of  a  silence,  and  out  of  it 
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boomed  a  voice.  Other  voices  .joined  in.  The  song  rose  to 
the  rafters,  and  heat  back.  Their  grey  eyes  shone  as  they 
sang,  together,  in  parts,  together. 

"Ka-leen,  for  the  shearing  of  the  sheep. 

For  the  shearing  off  the  woolly  white,  woolly  white 
sheep, 

i()\'  the  sheep). 

Drive  them  from  the  meadow,  call  them  from  the 
shadowed  glen, 

Wash  them  in  the  stream,  where  the  ehanna-fishes 
gleam  (where  the  ehanna-fishes  gleam,  gleam, 
gleam, ) 

Shear  them  in  the  pen  (elip-a-elip,  clip-a-clip) 

And  turn  them  away  in  the  evening." 

On  and  on  it  went,  repeating  and  repeating,  in  an  in- 
trieate  design  interweaving  transparent  strands  of  sound. 
Then,  like  the  calling  of  a  far  horn,  it  was  over,  but  the  spell 
lingered.  Lorraine  slipped  out  of  her  chair  and  crossed  the 
room  to  the  piano.  She  opened  a  case  and  held  up  a  black 
and  silver  instrument.  Alasdair's  eyes  understood,  and  he 
rose  to  join  her.  His  father  shoved  back  the  big  end  chair, 
and  producing  an  ungainly  cello  from  a  chest,  tuned  it  up. 
Alasdair  ran  his  fingers  up  and  down  the  keys  of  the  flute. 
Xo  one  breathed,  but  Morna  tipped  her  head  back,  and  shut 
her  eyes.    Even  the  furry  haired  man  had  a  rapt  expression. 

They  began  to  play,  low  at  first,  and  then  louder.  Like 
the  pipes  of  the  Gaelic  shepherds,  their  music  drew  out  un- 
remembered  thoughts  and  twisted  them  into  transient  dream 
shapes.  The  shadows  became  beings  and  danced,  mimicking 
the  phrases  of  the  music.  Mrs.  Shawn's  thin  face  was  suf- 
fused with  a  dim,  quiet  bliss,  and  Moir,  like  Alasdair's 
shadow,  smiled  remotely  and  played  a  little  tune  on  his 
finger-tips. 

At  last  the  music  stopped  and  died  away.  A  great 
clock  struck  somewhere,  and  with  a  start,  the  spell  broke 
like  a  bubble  and  trickled  away  into  the  corners  of  the  room. 

Lorraine  rose  from  the  piano.  ''I  am  going  out  walk- 
ing in  the  fog,"  she  cried,  with  more  abandon  than  I  had 
thought  her  capable  of.  "Who  will  come?"  I  do  not  know 
what  impelled  me,  but  I  said  that  I  would.  Lorraine  glanced 
sidelong  at  her  husband's  face.  He  seemed  to  feel  her  look 
touch  him,  for  he  started  and  looked  at  her. 
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"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  couldn't  walk  any  more  if  I  wanted 
to.  Crooking  one's  leg  over  those  sheep  does  one  up.  I'm 
going  to  bed." 

"I  shall  too.     It's  a  strenuous  game." 

"I  want  to  listen  to  the  fog-horn." 

The  rest  only  said  goodnight,  and  wandered  oft',  casu- 
ally, through  the  various  doors  of  the  great  room.  I  was 
left  alone  with  Lorraine. 

She  led  me  through  a  hall  to  an  open  archway,  hung 
with  ivy. 

"We  must  run  barefoot,"  she  said,  "the  grass  is  so  soft 
and  wet."  I  sat  down  obediently  and  removed  my  foot- 
gear, and  my  coat. 

"This  dress  is  too  full  for  running,"  she  said  absently, 
I  made  no  reply,  struggling  with  a  knotted  shoestring. 
When  I  rose,  feeling  a  trifle  foolish,  she  had  thrown  a  great 
cloak  about  her  shoulders.  Her  face  and  her  feet  shone 
white  in  contrast. 

We  started  off,  I  do  not  know  in  which  direction.  She 
half-ran,  half-danced,  along,  her  cloak  billowing.  Some- 
times it  would  part  and  her  long  slender  limbs  would  flash 
whitely.  The  fog  was  everywhere,  like  a  soft  blindness.  I 
do  not  know  where  we  went  or  how  we  returned.  I  only 
remember  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  meadow  grass,  and 
the  wind  from  the  sea  in  my  hair,  and  the  magic  quality  of 
Lorraine's  motion.  The  spell  of  the  Shawn's  was  on  her,  I 
thought.     She  was  a  Utopian  in  Utopia. 

She  said  not  a  word  until  we  had  reached  the  ivy-hung 
archway  once  more,  and  I  had  put  on  my  shoes  and  stuffed 
my  socks  into  my  coat -pocket.  As  I  rose  she  whispered  my 
name  and  put  up  her  lips  to  be  kissed.  I  kissed  her  hotly, 
feeling  the  beauty  of  her  body  beneath  the  cloak. 

She  stepped  back  and  looked  at  me.  "Thank  you, 
Ralph,"  she  said,  "I  am  mad  tonight  and  you  are  mad  .  .  . 
I  have  been  so  sane  for  days,  out  of  sheer  inhibition  .  .  . 
Goodnight,  dear.  Kiss  me  again  before  I  go  back  to  Alas- 
dair,  my  dreaming  one,  before  I  go  back  to  be  a  Shawn 
again."  She  vanished  into  the  shadow.  I  made  my  way 
with  some  difficulty  to  my  room. 

Next  morning  Alasdair  waked  me,  and  we  went  down 
to  breakfast  together.  There  was  an  empty  place  at  the 
table.    I  looked  at  the  unset  place,  and  the  chair  shoved  in. 
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"Lorraine  still  has  breakfasl  in  bed,"  AJasdair  leaned 

forward  confidentially.     "She  w  ill  never  really  be  «'i  Shawn." 

he  whispered  into  my  coffee  cup. 
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THE  BLACK  HOLE 

June  E.  Offinger 


0""|N  the  edge  of  a  great  forest  there  once  lived  a  very  old 
I  man.  No  one  knew  whence  he  had  come,  nor  who  he 
%&k  was,  but  the  children  of  the  village  nearby  called  him 
Grandpere,  and  they  would  go  often  to  visit  him  so  that 
they  might  listen  to  his  wonderful  stories.  One  day,  as  they 
all  sat  together  around  the  big  log  fire,  he  told  them  a  very 
strange  one. 

j|g  Afc  >|i  AJ£  Aji  ^> 

"In  a  land  two  times  around  the  world,"  began  Grand- 
pere, "there  once  lived  a  handsome  prince,  who  was  both 
arrogant  and  proud.  The  towers  of  his  castle  pierced  the 
clouds,  and  his  marble  halls,  lighted  by  candles  of  solid  gold, 
were  ever  a  blaze  of  splendor.  Night  and  day  he  was  waited 
on  by  a  train  of  servants  a  mile  long,  who  clothed  him  in 
silks  and  velvets,  and  poured  him  wine  thick  with  melted 
pearls. 

"These  servants  lived  in  ugly  hovels  a  few  miles  from 
the  castle,  and  were  hardly  able  to  live  on  the  fewpence  the 
prince  allowed  for  their  services.  The  wretched  squalor  of 
their  homes,  and  the  thin,  half-naked  children  who  stood 
about  the  streets  so  disturbed  him  that  he  would  close  his 
eyes  whenever  he  was  forced  to  go  through  the  village. 

"There  was  only  one  thing  the  prince  must  not  do.  Be- 
fore his  king-father  had  died,  he  one  day  called  his  royal  son 
to  his  bed-side,  and  said  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
he  look  into  the  old  dry  well  which  was  at  the  very  farthest 
corner  of  the  garden.  Before  he  could  explain  why,  he  had 
breathed  his  last. 

"For  a  while,  the  prince  minded  the  request  of  his 
father,  but  at  last  his  feeling  of  vexation  at  being  denied 
such  a  trivial  thing  caused  him  to  disobey,  and  one  night  he 
went  to  the  ledge  and  peered  over.     He  could  see  nothing 
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hut   a   wide  black   hole,   hut    far  below    he  thoilghl    lie  could 

hear  a  faint  rumbling  as  of  distant   thunder.     Suddenly  a 
whirlwind  arose,  and  swept  him  into  the  well. 

"Down,  down,  down  he  fell,  days  and  months  and  may- 
he  a  year,  until  he  came  to  the  land  of  \u\  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth.  There  he  lav  1'or  a  long  time  as  if  he 
were  dead,  but  finally  consciousness  began  to  return,  and  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  in  almost  total  darkness.  Beside  him 
he  discerned  a  bubbling  sea  of  red-gold  lava,  and  around 
about  the  crystals  in  the  rocks  shone  as  flakes  of  fro/en  snow . 
But  there  was  no  other  light.  Presently  he  felt  himself 
lifted  gently  and  borne  some  distance  away,  but  he  could 
not  see  who  was  carrying  him,  nor  whither  he  was  going. 
Soon  he  was  laid  on  a  large  rock,  and  a  heavy  figure  ap- 
proached him.  As  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  he  saw  it  was 
a  man,  but  one  that  had  no  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  mouth,  nor 
nose.  His  head  was  round  and  shiny  as  a  balloon.  Then 
more  of  these  strange  folk  gathered  around,  making  mean- 
ingless signs,  and  swaying  back  and  forth  as  trees  in  a  slow 
wind.  The  prince  turned  to  flee,  but  everywhere  were  these 
people  who  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  He  wandered  for 
days  trying  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  pit  through  which 
he  had  fallen,  but  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  massive  rocks. 
There  was  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  see,  nothing  to  hear  or 
smell;  and  as  many  years  went  by,  the  prince  grew  more 
and  more  like  the  rest.  His  head  became  round  and  shiny, 
and  his  features  seemed  to  melt  away. 

"One  day,  when  he  had  almost  forgotten  he  was  once  a 
prince,  he  wandered  far  along  the  banks  of  the  lava  sea. 
He  was  lonely  ,and  tired  and  sad  and  old,  and  he  wished  that 
he  might  die.  Then  as  suddenly  as  he  had  been  swept  into 
the  well,  a  whirlwind  broke  loose  and  he  was  hurled  high 
into  the  air.  He  was  left  clinging  to  a  rocky  shaft  that 
seemed  to  be  leading  upward.  A  last  spark  of  hope  burned 
somewhere  in  his  breast,  and  he  began  to  climb,  slowly, 
clumsily,  blindly,  but  groping  eagerly  clay  by  day  for  a  new 
rock  that  he  might  leave  behind  him.  Years  went  by.  and 
as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  earth,  he  longed  to  look 
up  and  see  the  sun,  to  smell  the  fine  mosses  as  he  clambered 
past,  to  hear  the  muffled  roar  of  the  land  so  far  below  grow 
dimmer  and  dimmer.  Then  one  day  his  ears  began  to  reap- 
pear, and  his  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  took  their  proper 
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places.  Hope  surged  through  him  like  a  torrent,  for  in  the 
day  time  he  could  look  up  and  see  the  sun,  sometimes  right 
over  the  hole,  and  at  night  the  stars  twinkled  and  urged  him 
on,  and  seemed  ever  nearer  and  brighter.  Finally  he 
pulled  himself  over  the  last  rock  and  lay  quite  exhausted  but 
utterly    content    and    happy    among    the    tall    murmuring 

3S. 

'When  he  looked  around,  he  saw  that  the  castle  had 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  were  rows  and  rows  of  white 
and  green  cottages.  Even  the  worst  of  the  hovels  as  he  re- 
membered them  were  clean  now,  and  had  vines  of  ivy  trail- 
ing creamy  lattices.  The  children  were  rosy  and  plump,  and 
scampered  in  the  streets. 

"No  one  recognized  the  old  man  who  had  so  suddenly 
appeared  among  them,  but  many  remarked  that  his  sad 
wrinkled  face  seemed  to  be  illumined  by  a  strange  glad  fire 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  no  longer  handsome,  for  his  aged  count- 
enance was  as  scarred  as  a  weather-beaten  ship,  and  there 
was  no  hair  on  his  smooth  pink  head.  He  lived  all  along  in 
a  little  vine-entangled  cottage  on  the  edge  of  a  great  forest, 
but  he  was  very  happy.  What  he  liked  best  was  to  have  the 
children  of  the  town  come  to  visit  him,  and  sometimes,  if 
they  were  very  good,  he  would  tell  them  wonderful  stories." 

****** 

"Like  you,  Grandpere?"  asked  one  of  the  children. 
The  old  man  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  bald,  shiny  head. 
"Yes,"  he  answered  slowlv.     "Like  me." 
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THOMAS  HOOD— A  COMIC   POET 
Rachel  Grant 


aT  has  often  been  postulated  that  first  impressions  and 
judgments  based  on  slight  acquaintance  are  unreliable. 
One  is  occasionally  alarmed  to  find  that  people  who 
were  dismissed  after  brief  attention,  as  negligible,  prove  on 
a  more  thorough  consideration,  forced  perhaps  by  propin- 
quity, to  be  especially  charming.  There  are  some  books  in 
everyone's  experience,  begun  and  hastily  disliked,  which 
were  by  some  happy  chance  read  again  later  on,  to  appear 
so  positive  in  their  attraction  as  to  seem  quite  unrelated  to 
the  original  impression.  Apparently  the  majority,  and  I 
should  have  the  courage  here  to  say  the  entirety  of  mankind. 
cannot  hope,  uninformed,  to  make  a  decision  which  has  any 
fractional  chance  of  standing  by  them  after  further  investi- 
gation. One  must  endure,  so  frequently,  a  farcical  reversal 
of  attitude,  particularly  when  the  attitude  has  been  one  of 
absolute  scorn,  of  high  distaste.  It  is  not  that  one  grows  to 
appreciate  what  one  has  formerly  disliked  but  rather  that 
one  discovers  an  element  in  a  thing,  which  is  amazingly  at 
variance  with  the  first  impression.  One  learns  the  essence  of 
a  situation  and  the  earlier  reaction  seems  superficial,  or  one 
discovers  a  phase  of  personality  which  is  so  dominant  that 
the  first  shallow  judgment  is  irrelevant. 

My  attitude  towards  Thomas  Hood  has  been  based  on 
the  two  poems  of  his  familiar  to  every  child  undergoing  lit- 
erary education.  They  are  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse  which  I  had  been  taught  to  revere,  so  that  I  knew, 
incontestably,  that  they  were  his  finest  work  and  quite  rep- 
resentative. They  appeared  in  all  the  other  anthologies  of 
good  poetry  that  I  came  across.  I  read  the  poet's  melan- 
choly reminiscences  of  childhood,  without  pleasure: 
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"I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn ; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day, 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away!" 
I  didn't'  like  it.    The  Bridge  of  Sighs  was  worse. 

"One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 
Gone  to  her  death ! 


Still  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  Eve's  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

Perishing  gloomily, 

Spurr'd  by  contumely, 

Cold  inhumanity, 

Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest. — " 
The  rhyming  was  too  exaggerated,  the  words  ludicrous  in 
their  solemnity  and  his  preoccupation  with  the  mournful  and 
morbid  offended  me. 

One  day  in  the  library  I  found  a  small  book  entitled 
"Hood's  Comic  Poems."  It  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
profound  shocks  I  have  ever  suffered.  It  was  incompre- 
hensible— my  entire  sense  of  the  appropriate  was  subverted. 
He  was  the  one  poet  about  whom  I  had  made  my  irrevoc- 
able decision.  Dubiously  I  opened  the  book  to  read  a  poem 
beginning : 

"Cables  entangling  her, 

Shipspars  for  mangling  her, 

Ropes  sure  of  strangling  her, 

Blocks  over-dangling  her,  .  .  .  ." 
It  was  the  unmistakeable  cadence  and  hectic  metrical  fall  of 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs.    I  read  further,  until  the  thing  ended, 
"Waves  oversurging  her, 

Sirens  a-clirgeing  her; 
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Sharks  all  expecting  her, 

Swordfish  dissecting  her, 

Crabs  ^\* i t Ii  their  hand  vices 

Punishing  land  vices; 

Sea  dogs  and  unicorns, 

Things  with  no  puny  horns, — 

Mermen  carnivorous, 

"Good  Lord  deliver  us!"  " 
I  was  convinced — it  was  possible.  Thomas  Hood  had  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  humorous  and  he  could  parody  himself.  So 
1  was  compelled  in  common  justice  to  begin  a  serious  study 
of  this  new  aspect  of  him.  I  soon  found  a  parallel  to  my 
other  unfortunate  memory  of  Hood  in  a  poem  on  his  child- 
hood beginning  in  a  manner  faintly  reminiscent  of  that  other, 
"Oh  when  I  was  a  tiny  boy, 

My  days  and  nights  were  full  of  joy," 
and  a  little  later  on  I  came  to, 

"A  hoop  was  an  eternal  round 

Of  pleasure " 

Thomas  Hood  was  an  unscrupulous  and  relentless  maker  of 
puns.  Varying  from  the  most  exquisitely  pertinent  to  the 
badly  strained,  they  occur  throughout  his  humorous  writing. 
His  friend  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  placed  his  name  on  a  literary 
pension  list  and  in  Hood's  last  letter  to  him,  a  farewell  in 
the  consciousness  of  coming  death,  he  wrote,  "Death  can 
stop  my  pen  but  not  my  pension."  I  have  a  great  distaste 
for  puns,  but  there  is  something  attractive  in  the  gallant 
mind  that  can  detach  itself  from  the  most  exigent  distress 
to  make  a  mock  of  words.  Among  his  poems  the  nicest  in- 
stance of  this  lamentable  enthusiasm  is  the  one  On  the  Death 
of  a  Giraffe, 

"They  say,  God  wot, 

She  died  upon  the  spot ; 

But  then  in  spots  she  was  so  rich, 

I  wonder  which?" 
He  had  a  taste  for  experiment  which  resulted  in  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  metres  and  curious  rhyme  schemes.  His  in- 
genuity reminds  one  of  William  Blake,  except  that  it  was 
less  controlled  as  his  sense  of  poetry  was  the  less  perfected. 
Hood  became  a  keen  satirist  and  his  poems  are  full  of 
allusions  to  contemporary  fashions  in  literature,  to  writers 
both  of  his  own  time  and  preceding  him,  whose  style  laid 
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them  open  to  his  humorous  criticism.  His  satire  is  never 
angry,  never  unpleasant.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  acknowledging 
the  gift  of  a  copy  of  Hood's  first  book,  wrote  to  thank  the 
unknown  author  and  wished  him  whatever  good  things  could 
best  "support  and  encourage  his  lively  vein  of  inoffensive 
and  humorous  satires."  The  peculiarity  of  Hood's  satirical 
comment  is  its  sudden  appearance  in  a  poem,  without  pre- 
face and  so  casual  frequently  as  to  seem  unintentional.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  his  puns  are  invariably  italicized, 
by  the  print  or  context.  In  a  poem  called  "Love"  there 
occurs  a  couplet  which  completely  sums  up  the  tone  and  sub- 
stance of  the  sentimental  novel, 

"A  Ferdinand  de  Something  in  a  hovel, 
Helping  Matilda  Rose  to  make  a  novel." 
and  this  for  the  Gothic  revival, 

"Oh  days  of  old,  oh  days  of  knights, 
Of  tourneys  and  of  tilts, 
When  love  was  baulked  and  valour  stalk'd 
On  high,  heroic  stilts." 
The  last  line  is  a  masterpiece  of  slight  irony.     His  concep- 
tion of  the  "Xocturnal  Sketch"  affords  him  a  great  deal  of 
word  entertainment : 

"Anon  night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings  things 
Such  as,  with  his  poetic  tongue,  Young  sung;" 
He  completes  this  gallery  of  parodied  types  with  a  village 
poem.     It  is  a  prolonged  description  of  the  beauties  and 
values  of  the  village,  in  the  form  of  an  undecorated  list, 
"Besides  a  pond  in  the  middle,  as  is  held  by  a  sort 
of  common  law  lease, 
And  contains  twenty  ducks,   six  drakes,   three 
ganders,  two  dead  dogs,  four  drowned  kit- 
tens, and  twelve  geese." 
Among  his  purely  humorous  verse,  written  to  amuse 
without  point  or  purport — if  you  discount  the  Elizabethan 
spelling — I  particularly  like  "The  Carelesse  Nurse  Mayd." 
It  is  a  brief  and  woeful  account  of  the  drowning  of  a  small 
child  in  a  pond  while  the  heedless  nurse  sits  on  the  bank  with 
her  lover.     After  he  is  quite  dead  she  suddenly  remembers 
him, 

"She  pluckt  Him  out  but  he  was  no  we 
Past  being  Whipt  for  fallynge  in;" 
and  of  her  natural  regret  Hood  says, 
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"()  foolishe  Maydl  to  be  so  sadde 
The  momente  thai  her  Care  \\  ;is  drownd!" 
He  is  as  concerned  with  death  by  drowning  in  this  pail  of 
his  writing  as  in  the  serious.    It  seems  an  odd  tribute  to  his 
\cr\  real  love  of  the  sea  which  he  expresses  frequently. 

And  so  having  been  rarely  entertained  by  Thomas 
Hood  as  humorist,  I  returned  in  all  humility  to  a  collection 
of  his  serious  poetry,  intending  to  delete  my  former  impres- 
sion. I  found  a  richness  of  content  and  lyrical  facility  which 
I  had  never  anticipated.  As  he  grew  older  his  writing  he- 
came  simpler  and  its  dignity  increased.  He  presented  sober 
pictures  of  the  conditions  of  human  life,  the  contrasts  and 
discrepancies,  with  an  eloquence  that  is  infinitely  more  com- 
pelling than  the  most  clamorous  indignation.  One  poem 
called  "Ballad"  is  written  in  easy  metre  and  has  a  profound 
pathos.  It  is  the  bitterness  of  an  old  man  deserted  by  his 
daughter, 

"My  shadow  falls  upon  my  grave, 
So  near  the  brink  I  stand, 
She  might  have  stayed  a  little  yet, 
And  led  me  by  the  hand! 

Ay,  call  her  on  the  barren  moor, 
And  call  her  on  the  hill, 
'Tis  nothing  but  the  heron's  cry. 
And  plover's  answer  shrill; 
My  child  is  flown  on  wilder  wings, 
Than  ever  they  have  spread, 
And  I  may  even  walk  a  waste 
That  widened  when  she  fled. 


But  now  she'll  share  the  robin's  food. 

And  sup  the  common  rill, 

Before  her  feet  will  turn  again 

To  meet  her  father's  will!" 
The  more  I  read  of  Thomas  Hood,  the  more  I  dislike  the 
two  standard  selections  of  his  poetry  which  appear  so  auto- 
matically in  the  anthologies.  They  seem  to  me  neither  char- 
acteristic nor  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  the  emphasis  laid 
on  them  is  an  injustice.  Moralists  are  frequent  in  literature 
and  it  is  not  for  that,  that  Hood  is  to  be  remembered.     He 
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was  remarkable  in  that  he  was  both  moralist  and  humorist. 
As  Mr.  Milnes  said  of  him  in  his  preface  to  an  old  edition, 
"Happy  is  the  humorist  whose  works  and  life  are  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  great  moral  truth  that  the  sense  of  humor  is  the 
just  balance  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  the  best  security 
against  the  pride  of  knowledge  and  the  conceits  of  the  im- 
agination, and  the  strongest  inducement  to  submit  with  a 
wise  and  pious  patience  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  ex- 
istence." 


XIGHT 
Barbara  Damon  Simison 


Xight  is  quiet — 

We  disturb  her  reveries 

AVith  gross  noises, 

Harsh  sounds. 

Xight  is  dark — 

We  encircle  her 

With  belts  of  light, 

Garishly  hung. 

But  Xight  can  say  nothing, 

She  only  reechoes 

Our  clamour; 

Rebukes  us  with  her  silence; 

Flings  the  light 

Back  into  our  faces — 

Twice  magnified 

Bv  her  blackness. 
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WHIT  PRICE  COLLEGE 

Eleanor  Hay 


IB 


ARY  PICKFORD  once  said  "If  I  could  have  gone 

to  college  when  I  was  younger.  I  would  have  wanted 
to  work  my  way  through.  One  misses  so  much  other- 
wise." It  is  this  thought  that  has  sustained  me  throughout 
the  years  that  I  have  been  earning  my  hoard  and  keep,  like 
Little  Orphant  Annie,  first  by  washing  dishes  and  scraping 
plates,  and  now,  since  my  family  have  sold  the  Ford  and 
can  do  little  more  for  me,  by  setting  tables  in  the  house  next 
door.  I  have  always  tried  to  show  a  happy,  cheerful  count- 
enance as  I  work,  and  I  believe  it  is  my  sweet  disposition 
that  has  endeared  me  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  for  they  treat 
me  with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  even  with  affection. 

An  incident  of  my  freshman  year  showed  me  how  much 
I  was  respected  by  Mrs.  H — ,  in  whose  house  I  was  then 
scraping  and  washing  dishes.  A  new  dining-room  girl  was 
being  introduced  to  us  who  stood  about  the  pantry — "Mag- 
gie, that  is  Sarah  the  1st  maid;  this  is  Josie  the  2nd  maid: 
this  is  Ann  the  Dishwasher."  I  was  Ann  the  Dishwasher. 
Afterwards  I  explained  to  Maggie  that  my  last  name  began 
with  D  but  it  wasn't  Dishwasher,  and  we  had  a  good  laugh 
over  that. 

Another  time  Mrs.  H —  brought  her  nephew  out  into 
the  pantry  to  help  her  make  sandwiches  for  tea.  He  was 
handsome  and  a  Harvard  senior,  and  of  course  I  was  not  a 
little  thrilled  when  my  kindly  employer  said  "Frederic,  this 
is  Ann  Dawson  who  washes  dishes  for  us.  Ann,  will  you 
show  Frederic  the  new  dish-scraper  I  bought  yesterday:  he 
is  very  much  interested  in  labor-saving  devices." 

People  often  used  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  find  the  work 
itself  tiring,  and  of  course  now  and  then  I  did.  But  it  was 
so  good  for  my  hands  that  I  cared  little  if  my  back  ached, 
and  I  felt  a  kind  of  exaltation  in  making  sixty-four  plates 
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and  glasses  and  forks  and  spoons  clean  and  shining,  and  in 
protecting  sixty- four  tender  young  girls  from  any  malignant 
microbe  that  might  be  lurking  about. 

The  next  year  I  was  promoted,  as  I  have  said,  to  setting 
tables.  This  work  is  in  a  way  not  so  satisfactory  as  the 
other,  because  those  who  are  now  washing  dishes  do  not  al- 
ways have  a  sanitary  conscience.  However,  there  are  com- 
pensations, and  these  are,  first,  the  training  one  receives  in 
rapid  calculation,  and  second,  the  opportunity  one  finds  for 
thought  in  solitude.  I  take  pleasure  in  recalling  how  long  it 
once  took  me  to  count  the  plates  in  a  two-foot  stack.  Be- 
sides, my  arithmetical  sense  is  improving.  For  a  long  time 
I  labored  under  the  illusion  that  the  sum  of  seven  times 
eight  and  eight  is  fifty-six,  but  when  I  had  made  several 
embarassing  mistakes  through  this  miscalculation,  I  realized 
that  accuracy  is  one  of  the  great  things  in  life.  Thus  what 
trigonometry  and  calculus  failed  to  teach  me  this  work  of 
mine  has  done  quite  simply,  and  I  am  grateful. 

I  am  getting  very  strong,  too,  from  lifting  forty-eight 
dessert  plates  in  one  hand  and  thirty-two  soup-plates  in  the 
other;  and,  as  the  Doctor's  Office  tells  me,  my  daily  plate- 
crashing  hour  in  the  dining-room  with  the  windows  wide 
open  is  quite  as  beneficial  to  my  health  as  if  I  spent  it  skating 
or  skiing  or  doing  something  of  that  sort. 

But  the  pleasant  solitude  I  spoke  of  is  what  I  prize  most 
highly.  Then  only  do  I  have  the  leisure  and  ideal  surround- 
ings in  which  to  cultivate  my  voice,  and  since  I  have  had  to 
give  up  choir,  this  is  my  greatest  solace.  When  I  have  tired 
of  college  songs  and  other  patriotic  numbers,  I  play  a  little 
game  with  my  wristwatch,  in  which  I  try  to  make  the  round 
of  eight  tables  in  a  minute  instead  of  six,  which  is  my  usual 
speed.  What  adds  zest  to  the  game  is  that  I  have  never  yet 
established  the  eight-table-a-minute  record. 

From  all  that  I  have  said  I  hope  you  see  what  America's 
foremost  actress  meant  by  how  much  one  misses  in  not  work- 
ing one's  way  through  college.  There  is  no  experience  akin 
to  it,  for  a  real  appreciation  of  life. 
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CITY  OF  THE  SOUL'5 

Eijzabeth   Wheeled 


Rome  is  the  City  of  the  Ages.  On  her  seven  hills,  the 
dying  centuries  have  reared  their  monuments.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  have  dwelt  within  her  walls — patrician, 
plebeian,  emperor,  noble,  monk,  and  premier- — and  they 
have  left  in  her  the  record  of  their  lives.  The  Etruscans  dug 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  which  is  still  in  use  after  the  lapse  of 
two  thousand  years.  Constantine  marched  to  victory  under 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  returned  to  raise  his  triumphal 
arch  in  the  shadow  of  the  marble-tiered  Coliseum.  The  Col- 
onna  and  the  Orsini  put  iron  bars  at  the  windows  of  their 
magnificent  palaces,  and  stabbed  each  other  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  ill-lighted  streets.  Above  the  dinginess  of  their 
chaotic  past,  the  grateful  citizens  of  United  Italy  erected  a 
gleaming  monument  to  the  founder  of  their  nation.  These 
memorials  all  remain,  but  Rome's  ancient  glories  are  dead. 
Once  capital  of  the  world,  she  is  now  only  capital  of  Italy. 
But  throughout  the  Christian  era  she  has  been,  and  is  still, 
the  Holy  City  of  St.  Peter. 

As  he  stands  on  the  bastion  of  St.  Angelo,  with  the 
roofs  and  house-tops  of  Rome  lying  below  on  either  side  of 
Tiber's  tawny  stream,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer 
is  the  countless  number  of  churches  that  project  their  domes 
and  campaniles  above  the  surrounding  houses.  Rightly  is 
she  called  the  City  of  Churches.  There  are  hundreds  of 
them,  most  of  them  dating  from  the  gilt  and  marble  splen- 
dor of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  are  interesting  to  the  antiqua- 
rian and  the  student,  but  some  are  special  shrines  of  faith 
to  devout  pilgrims.  In  the  Holy  Year,  when  the  Pope  lias 
knocked  with  his  golden  key  at  the  door  of  St.  Peter's,  thou- 
sands of  them  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  say  their 
prayers  before  the  altars  of  the  saints. 
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But  one  altar  they  seek  above  all  others,  where  lie  the 
relics  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  At  the  far  side  of  the 
colonnaded  piazza,  they  gaze  in  awe  at  the  colossal  figures  of 
the  Twelve  who  stand  forever  above  the  facade ;  and  no  man 
knows  until  he  has  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  basilica  that 
these  figures,  like  living  men  when  seen  from  below,  from 
behind  are  only  crude  blocks  of  uncarved  stone.  Michel- 
angelo's great  dome,  viewed  from  such  a  close  vantage,  is 
dwarfed;  to  appreciate  the  daring  execution,  one  must  enter 
and  stand  beneath  it  before  the  high  altar.  Around  its  base, 
written  large  in  mozaic  are  the  words  of  Christ:  "Tu  es 
Petrus,  et  super  hanc  petram  aedificabo  Meam  Ecclesiam." 
Above  the  letters,  the  dome  soars  upward,  a  living  fulfilment 
of  His  prophecy.  He  who  stands  here,  be  he  tourist  or  pil- 
grim, must  be  overwhelmed  not  alone  by  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  the  place,  but  by  its  majesty  and  vastness.  The 
dim  aisles  stretch  away  into  the  gloom  so  far  that  one  can- 
not see  their  terminations;  and  the  footfalls  of  other  people 
are  but  faint,  nearly  forgotten  echoes.  One  is  completely 
alone,  an  infinitessimal  being  lost  in  the  space  of  all  eternity. 

Here  the  pilgrims  come  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter,  beneath  the  high,  burning  tapers.  There  is  a  sound 
of  singing  far  in  the  distance  outside  the  basilica;  it  grows 
nearer,  and  there  enters  an  army  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
children.  They  are  clad  in  white,  writh  red  bands  on  their 
arms.  At  their  head,  behind  the  priest,  marches  the  Cross 
between  two  lighted  tapers.  In  solemn  unison  as  they  ad- 
vance up  the  nave,  they  chant  the  Litany.  It  is  like  some 
great  crusade,  strangely  mediaeval,  almost  unearthly  in  this 
present  world.  None  of  the  children  is  older  than  twelve, 
and  some  must  be  as  young  as  four,  yet  all  are  singing  the 
Litany  in  Latin  with  the  rapt,  exalted  look  that  can  come 
only  to  those  carried  away  by  high  emotion.  Before  the 
altar,  they  kneel,  and  the  priest  prays.  Then  he  preaches  to 
them  of  the  greatness  of  St.  Peter;  at  the  end,  with  a  shout 
that  reverberates  among  the  piers  from  nave  to  apse,  and 
from  transcept  to  transcept,  they  cry  "Eviva  San  Pietro!" 
Again  they  take  up  their  solemn  chant,  and  march  away 
singing  into  the  gloom.  The  observer  doubts  the  reality  of 
this  pageant  of  medievalism,  and  turns  to  go,  marveling  at 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  governing  at  such  an  early 
age  the  lives  of  its  children.    Near  one  of  the  gigantic  piers, 
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a  woman  kneels  to  kiss  the  gold  cross  in  the  pavemenl  over 
the  grave  of  Pius  X.  .  .  . 

Having  visited  St.  Peter's,  the  devout  pilgrim  goes  to 
the  other  great  churches  of  Koine.  On  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline  stands  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  richest  of  all  in 
sumptuous  marbles  and  gilded  decorations.  The  ceiling  is 
coffered  in  gold,  the  first  brought  from  newly-discovered 
America.  Here  the  noble  Borghese  buried  their  dead  in  the 
most  gorgeous  chapel  in  all  Rome,  overpowering  in  its  intri- 
cate arrangement  of  multi-colored  marbles.  Here  lies  Pius 
V,  in  another  chapel.  The  attendant  priest  will  light  two 
tapers  before  his  tomb,  unlock  the  brass  casket,  and  disclose 
to  the  curious  and  the  pious  alike,  the  Pope  in  all  his  ponti- 
fical robes,  a  silver  death-mask  on  his  face,  and  the  papal 
ring  on  his  finger.  Even  in  death,  the  Pope  cannot  escape 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  One  turns  away  from  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  almost  too  rich  and 
ornate  to  be  sincere. 

But  St.  John  Lateran  rises  as  the  second  great  shrine 
in  Rome,  the  coronation  church  of  the  popes,  and  also  the 
resting-place  of  many  of  them.  The  interior  of  the  basilica 
gives  no  single  clear  impression,  but  the  incense-laden  atmos- 
phere is  haunted  with  the  spirits  of  forgotten  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  said  that  Sylvester  the  Second, 
when  death  drew  near,  repented  of  his  sins  with  such  humil- 
ity that  he  asked  the  living  to  punish  him.  The  punishment 
was  this:  his  body  should  be  laid  on  a  cart  drawn  by  two 
white  oxen,  and  borne  around  the  city.  Wherever  the  oxen 
should  halt,  there  he  should  be  buried.  Those  whom  he  left 
complied  with  his  wish,  and  the  body  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
was  borne  to  its  last  resting-place  with  no  more  honor  than 
is  accorded  to  the  humblest  day-laborer.  But  God  is  merci- 
ful to  the  penitent.  The  oxen  halted  at  the  door  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  there  Sylvester  was  laid  to  rest.  Here  also 
are  the  Holy  Stairs  which  Christ  ascended  on  His  way  to 
His  trial  before  Pilate.  Now  their  marble  faces  are  covered 
with  wood  to  keep  them  from  being  worn  away  by  the  faith- 
ful, thousands  of  whom  have  toiled  up  them  in  joyous  agony, 
following  on  their  knees  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour. 

Out  from  Rome,  beyond  the  pyramid  of  Sestius,  stands 
the  fourth  great  goal  of  pilgrims,  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul. 
The  exterior  is  bare  and  dingy  as  the  lowliest  of  Italian 
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churches,  so  on  entering,  the  contrast  is  all  the  greater.  A 
shining  avenue  of  stately  columns  leads  to  the  gorgeous  altar 
beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of  the  martyred  saint.  The 
arch  above  the  altar,  and  the  apse  behind,  are  rich  in  early 
Christian  mozaics,  and  everywhere  are  exquisite  marbles. 
But  somehow  there  is  an  almost  Grecian  restraint  about  the 
light-filled  spaciousness  of  the  church,  and  its  rows  of  soar- 
ing columns,  that  clothes  it  with  a  peculiar  dignity.  From 
here,  one  may  follow  the  steps  of  St.  Paul  to  the  palace  of 
his  martyrdom.  Out  across  the  rolling  Campagna  leads  a 
winding,  muddy  road,  past  the  humble  huts  of  peasants, 
always  in  the  sunshine,  till  at  last  it  reaches  a  grove  of 
cypress  trees.  Hidden  in  their  midst  is  a  tiny  church,  St. 
Paul  of  the  Three  Fountains.  Here  is  preserved  the  block 
upon  which  the  saint  laid  his  head  to  be  martyred.  It  is  said 
that  his  head  when  severed,  bounded  three  times  on  the 
ground.  Where  first  it  fell,  a  fountain  of  hot  water  spurted 
forth;  in  the  second,  a  tepid  stream,  and  in  the  third,  a  cold 
stream.     So  the  church  took  its  name. 

Out  from  Rome  on  the  Appian  Way  is  another  small 
church,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred  St.  Peter. 
As  he  ministered  to  the  growing  band  of  the  faithful  in  the 
midst  of  merciless  persecution,  he  began  to  be  fearful  that 
he  too  would  lose  his  life;  and  what  would  then  become  of 
the  Lord's  church?  At  last  he  determined  upon  flight.  By 
night  he  went  out  from  the  city,  along  the  Appian  Way.  It 
was  very  dark,  but  suddenly  a  great  light  shone  round  about 
him,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  stood  Christ,  wearing  the  crown 
of  thorns.  Astonished,  Peter  asked,  "Quo  vadis,  Domine? — 
Whither  goest  Thou?"  And  his  Master  answered,  "To 
Rome,  to  be  crucified."  The  light  faded,  the  vision  van- 
ished; Peter  turned,  and  steadfastly  set  his  face  toward 
Rome — and  crucifixion.  At  the  place  where  he  encountered 
Christ,  his  followers  erected  the  little  church  of  Domine 
Quo  Vadis. 

To  fulfill  the  requirement  of  his  pilgrimage  in  the  eyes 
of  Mother  Church,  the  devout  Catholic  must  visit  the  four 
great  basilicas,  but  his  grace  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  other  altars  at  which  he  kneels.  The  faithful, 
having  worshipped  at  the  shrines  of  the  greater  saints,  seek 
out  those  of  the  lesser.  Not  far  from  the  Coliseum  is  the 
basilica  of  San  Clement e,  controlled  by  a  chapter  of  Domin- 
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ican  monks.  There  is  one  of  them  who  loves  to  ac1  as  guide 
(o  those  who  come.  Brother  Simon.  a  round  little  man  with 
merry  eyes,  and  a  rich  Irish  brogue,  gifted  with  the  high  arl 
of  story-telling.  He  knows  all  the  legends  and  they  are 
many — of  his  church,  and  relates  them  all  gleefully,  inter- 
spersed with  comments  of  his  own.  and  sparkling  with  an  in- 
imitable humor.  The  church  now  in  use.  he  will  say.  was 
built  in  the  twelfth  century  above  the-  ruins  of  an  earlier 
church  dating  to  the  fourth  century.  lie  will  conduct  his 
hearers  down  into  this  lower  basilica,  which  still  hears  traces 
of  its  former  beauty.  It  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in 
the  eighth  century,  how,  1  forget,  bui  there  are  still  visible 
in  the  semi-darkness  the  faint  outlines  and  colors  of  frescoes 
depicting  the  life  of  St.  Clement.  Below  this  church  was 
his  house,  and  this  also  is  exhibited  by  Brother  Simon.  On 
the  stairs  leading  down  into  the  house,  he  orders  his  visitors 
to  halt,  and  listen.  From  far  below,  coming  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  is  born  a  sound  of  falling  water.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  place,  one  feels  that  one  is  deep  within  a  subter- 
ranean cavern,  and  the  eerie  murmur  of  the  waters  sec  ins 
like  a  sinister  omen.  They  are  the  "lost  waters"  of  Home, 
coming  from  no  man  knows  where,  flowing  as  all  waters  do. 
into  the  Tiber.  Throughout  Roman  history,  especially  in 
the  excavations  for  palaces  in  the  Middle  Ages,  architects 
and  masons  have  been  baffled  by  their  mysterious  presence. 
When  men  counted  in  their  reckonings  this  elusive  enemy,  it 
did  not  appear;  and  when  its  absence  had  made  them  for- 
getful, lo,  the  foundations  of  their  undertaking  were  swept 
away.  For  centuries,  Brother  Simon  says,  the  house  of 
Clement  was  visible  to  the  faithful  only  at  intervals,  for 
time  and  time  again,  always  when  least  expected,  the  mys- 
terious waters  would  rise  and  flood  the  dwelling  of  the  saint. 
Hut  a  fewT  years  ago.  Cardinal  O'Connell  of  Boston  raised 
an  immense  pile  of  American  dollars,  and  set  engineers  to 
work  to  drain  off  the  lost  waters  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
Now,  thanks  to  him.  Clement's  house  is  menaced  no  longer. 
In  gratitude  for  his  act,  the  monks  of  the  church  have  placed 
a  bust  of  the  Cardinal  on  the  stairs  just  within  earshot  of 
the  prisoned  waters.  If  his  hearers  are  Americans,  prob- 
ably Brother  Simon  pays  a  little  added  tribute  to  the  Card- 
inal before  leading  them  down  into  Clement's  house.  It  is 
dark,  and  ill-lit,  but  one  immediately  notices  the  tremendous 
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blocks  of  stone  that  form  the  walls,  and  is  astonished  to  learn 
that  they  date  back  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  In 
one  room  of  the  house  is  an  old  altar  to  Mithras,  probably 
erected  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  that 
cult  was  nearly  as  strong  in  Rome  as  Christianity  itself.  The 
altar  is  carved,  bearing  a  bull's  head,  symbolic  of  the  sacrifice 
to  Mithras.  Here,  then,  under  one  roof  are  antiquity  and 
modernity,  paganism  and  Christianity;  here  is  a  record  of 
the  centuries  from  the  days  of  the  Republic  down  to  the  days 
of  the  Pope's  imprisonment  in  the  Vatican.  The  church  of 
San  Clemente  stands  as  a  symbol  of  Rome  herself. 

Rut  no  pilgrimage  to  the  churches  of  Rome  would  be 
complete  without  a  visit  to  the  Pantheon.  Here  again  pag- 
anism and  Christianity  are  merged,  for  the  Pantheon  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Here  again  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  are  mingled,  for  the  "Shrine  of  all  saints,  and 
temple  of  all  gods"  with  its  "sole  aperture,"  is  the  tomb  of 
the  kings  of  Italy.  To  the  left  as  one  enters  lies  Umberto ; 
to  the  right,  Victor  Emanuel,  "Padre  delta  Patria."  Refore 
their  graves,  tapers  are  ever  burning,  and  soldiers  are  ever 
on  guard.  The  one  ray  of  light  pouring  through  the  round 
opening  in  the  vast  dome  makes  the  simplicity  of  the  Pan- 
theon doubly  austere,  and  lends  it  a  dignity  royally  befitting 
the  resting-place  of  kings. 

There  are  countless  other  churches  visited  by  the  faith- 
ful at  all  times,  and  by  the  pilgrim  in  the  Holy  Year,  but 
one  could  live  in  Rome  for  months  and  not  know  them  all. 
On  every  hand,  as  the  traveller  wanders  through  the  winding 
streets,  he  sees  their  springing  domes  and  slender  campa- 
niles ;  and  he  cannot  live  in  Rome  for  an  hour  without  hear- 
ing their  bells  by  hundreds  ring  out  the  call  to  worship. 
Everywhere  he  goes,  he  is  continually  remined  that  this  is 
the  center  of  the  Roman  Church.  Here  come  young  men 
from  all  over  the  world  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  They 
all  go  gowned  in  the  garb  of  monks,  but  one  may  tell  to 
what  school  they  belong,  either  by  the  color  of  their  robes, 
or  at  least  of  their  sashes.  They  stand  out  from  the  drably- 
clad  laity  almost  as  relics  of  medieval  pageantry.  Loitering 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  one  may  see  a  group  of  scarlet- 
robed  students  of  the  German  school  climbing  the  steps  to 
the  Via  Sistina.  Above  them,  the  twin  towers  of  San  Trinita 
rise  a  mellow  brown  against  the  blue  heaven.     Relow,  all 
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across  the  lowest  steps  arc  the  flower  stalls,  blooming  with 
violets,  wallflowers,  and  painted  freesia,  all  the  more  exquis- 
ite for  their  unexpected  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

The  whole  flowers,  church,  and  monks  is  like  souk  high- 
ly-colored painting  of  a  forgotten  day  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

On  certain  mornings,  the  observer  sees  countless  women 
driving  through  the  streets  in  black  lace  veils,  and  men  in 
evening  dress.  These  are  the  costumes  required  For  an  audi- 
ence with  His  Holiness,  a  ceremony  without  which  no  pil- 
grim will  willingly  quit  Rome.  The  Pope  receives  some 
three  hundred  people  at  once.  These  arrive  at  the  Vatican 
at  a  given  hour,  and  enter  by  a  special  door,  where  a  gigant- 
ic Swiss  guard  is  standing  watch.  They  ascend  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  steps  to  the  papal  apartments,  all  along 
the  way  passing  more  huge  Swiss  guards,  until  they  wonder 
where  in  the  world  could  be  found  so  many  Titans.  At  the 
to])  of  the  stairs,  the  guards  with  their  steel  helmets  and 
shining  lances  give  place  to  dignitaries  of  the  court  in  red 
damask  clothes  with  knee-breeches,  white  stockings,  and 
buckled  shoes.  These  examine  the  people  as  they  come,  to 
see  if  they  are  properly  clad  for  the  interview.  If  a  man  is 
not  in  evening  dress,  if  a  woman  has  not  her  neck  covered, 
he  or  she  is  forbidden  entrance.  At  last  all  are  conducted 
through  countless  magnificent  rooms  with  gilded  decorations 
and  sumptuous  hangings;  against  this  gorgeous  background 
tower  the  papal  guards  in  their  black  and  white  uniforms 
and  tall  fur  hats.  Finally  they  reach  the  audience  chambers 
where  they  are  ranged  along  the  walls  as  close  together  as 
possible.  A  half  hush  of  expectancy  falls  over  the  assembly; 
rosaries  are  brought  into  view,  and  hung  several  on  each 
wrist,  for  the  pilgrim  fortunate  enough  to  go  to  Rome  does 
not  forget  those  in  his  distant  home.  A  bell  rings.  The 
people  kneel,  and  the  guards  present  arms.  The  door  opens, 
and  the  Pope  enters,  followed  by  a  cardinal.  In  fact,  were 
he  not  the  Pope,  he  would  be  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by 
the  cardinal,  who  also  would  seem  to  have  been  chosen  for 
his  height,  whereas  the  Pope  is  shorter  than  the  average  man. 
But  he  is  an  impressive  figure  in  his  white  robes  embroid- 
ered in  gold,  and  his  red,  gold-stitched  slippers.  He  passes 
along  the  kneeling  rows,  holding  out  his  hand.  In  dee])  rev- 
erence, Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  kiss  the  great  sapphire 
in  his  ring,  the  Catholic  rendering  devotion  to  the  Vicar  of 
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Christ,  the  Protestant  paying  sincere  homage  to  some  high 
attribute  of  personality  that  emanates  from  the  man.  For 
though  he  is  Pope  of  Rome,  and  holds  sway  over  more  souls 
than  any  monarch  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  he  yet  seems  to 
be  one  of  his  people,  sharing  in  their  lives  with  a  sympathy 
that  is  born  of  love  of  his  fellowmen;  one  may  read  some- 
thing of  this  in  his  kindly  face  and  humorous  eyes,  and  know 
the  rest  by  the  stories  that  are  current  about  him.  As  he 
passes  along  the  rows  of  silent  people,  he  raises  the  children 
in  his  arms  to  bless  them;  and  at  the  end,  he  lifts  his  hand 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  all  the  bowed  heads,  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction.  Then  he  is  gone.  Day  after  day. 
through  the  year,  especially  in  the  Holy  Year,  he  blesses 
people  by  the  thousand.  There  is  no  higher  state  than  the 
one  to  which  God  has  called  him,  and  yet,  because  of  his  vast 
power,  he  must  be  the  loneliest  man  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
he  is  even  lonelier  than  many  of  his  predecessors,  for  before 
his  imprisonment,  he  was  used  to  the  freedom  and  space  of 
high  places  among  the  mountains  of  Italy. 

So  the  pilgrim,  when  he  has  been  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
has  attained  the  goal  of  his  faith.  The  Protestant  must  have 
in  his  heart  a  deeper  respect  for  the  Roman  Church  as  per- 
sonified in  its  Leader.  But  both  go  out  from  the  Vatican 
into  the  colonnaded  piazza  where  Bernini's  fountains  play, 
with  a  strange  sense  of  having  returned  from  a  pilgrimage 
into  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  they 
leave  Rome,  they  will  feel  the  contrast  even  more  strongly. 
For  in  th  midst  of  this  comparatively  colorless  and  machine- 
run  world,  Rome  still  glows  with  the  pageantry  of  the 
papacy  at  its  height.  He  who  goes  there,  must  go  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  if  he  is  to  understand  Rome,  and 
to  feel  to  the  utmost  her  spell.  He  must  have  the  simple 
credulity  of  a  child,  to  believe  the  holy  legends  of  the  saints 
which  cast  a  halo  of  unreality  about  the  sacred  places.  He 
must  be  a  sincere  lover  of  the  symbols  of  faith — candle-lit 
altars,  soaring  columns,  and  clouds  of  incense.  But  above 
all,  he  must  have  in  his  soul  a  reverence  that  is  born  of  belief 
in  communion  with  the  saints,  and  in  fellowship  with  Christ. 
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FOG 

Elizabeth   Botsford 


HE  could  not  remember  when  objects  had  been  clear  or 
sharply  defined.  She  was  walking  slowly.  It  was  a 
great  effort  to  push  aside  the  fog  and  it  folded  in  heav- 
ily behind  her.  The  clicking  of  her  heels  came  to  her  remote- 
ly as  though  some  one  else  were  walking  far  off  in  the  dead 
of  night.  A  wet  sound  that  had  no  source  dripped  in  her 
ears. 

The  evening  was  scarcely  darker  than  the  noon  had 
been,  merely  a  deepening  and  a  thickening  of  shadows.  The 
lights  stared  golden-eyed.  Their  wide  solemn  gaze  was  the 
only  color  in  the  world.  And  the  world  was  a  motionless 
gray  wall  that  had  infinite  width  and  height,  unresisting  hut 
impassable.  Nothing  was  real  or  solid.  The  buildings  were 
bulks  of  fog  in  shapes  that  had  been  familiar  years  ago;  the 
trees  were  strands  of  mist  twisted  into  well-known  resemb- 
lances. A  dog  loping  ahead  silently,  some  one  passing  wilh 
the  rasp  of  a  raincoat,  a  car  sliding  through  tin's  half  dark- 
ness— they  were  grotesque  clouds  straying  close  to  her  mo- 
mentarily. She  moved  through  an  immense  blurred  kaleid- 
oscope of  dim  masses  that  changed  mysteriously  under  an 
ironic  hand. 

She  did  not  seem  to  make  any  progress.  It  was  like  a 
dream.  Xo  matter  how  fast  she  walked,  she  could  not  move. 
The  sensation  of  her  body  in  action  was  gone.  Her  thoughts 
only  were  distinct,  they  hacked  at  each  other.  She  must 
remember  to  get  that  new  book  tomorrow.  Had  she  ordered 
the  meat  for  supper?  Where  were  Philip  and  she  going  that 
nio-ht? — She  found  suddenly  that  Philip  was  not  quite  hers 
tonight.  He  was  aloof,  strangely  intangible.  The  hardness 
and  the  vigor  about  him  were  irreconcilable  with  these  tenu- 
ous shadows.  She  had  lost  him  as  she  had  lost  her  low  white 
house  full  of  lights  and  warm  chairs.   He  evaded  her  as  her 
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friends  evaded  her  when  she  tried  to  recall  them  one  by  one. 
She  could  not  be  perfectly  sure  they  existed.  They  slipped 
away  from  her  into  the  unreality  of  the  night,  their  names 
were  empty  syllables. 

Her  mind  had  separated  itself  from  the  moving  cer- 
tainty of  her  body.  It  circled  hopelessly,  and  there  was  no 
significance  in  its  wandering  because  it  had  no  concrete  rela- 
tions. It  was  a  blind  man  in  an  unfamiliar  place,  bewild- 
ered. She  tried  to  go  back  over  the  day's  experiences  to  re- 
assure herself  of  her  own  identity,  to  remember  small  com- 
fortable things  like  dusting  books  or  cutting  the  stems  of 
flowers,  or  the  crackle  of  her  dog's  feet  on  the  polished  floor. 
Things  which  had  fitted  close  together  about  her  in  the  pat- 
tern of  her  life.  But  their  meaning  was  gone.  They  lay  in 
her  mind  like  dull  bodies  which  she  knew  to  be  alive  but  from 
which  she  could  not  get  the  old  pleasant  response.  The  fu- 
ture was  inconceivable.  She  knew  what  it  would  hold  for 
her  but  it  did  not  matter.  Her  life  was  a  heap  of  dried 
faggots  waiting  for  a  spark. 

She  was  walking  in  fog.  She  had  come  from  nowhere. 
She  was  going  nowhere.   She  was  there,  alone.  That  was  all. 

.si*         jl*.         jl/         aje        jA»  »Ai 

/j\         7Jv        7f\         ^v        7f\         ^v 

Her  solitude  was  unbearable.  Either  her  mind  was  not 
absolute  in  itself  and  that  coordination  with  the  material 
which  had  been  its  strength,  had  failed ;  or  else  she  had  for- 
gotten the  priceless  secret  of  how  to  conceive  the  external 
reality  and  to  surround  herself  with  life.  She  writhed  ment- 
ally, trying  to  reestablish  the  harmony  between  body  and 
brain. 

The  fog  was  a  door  closed  in  her  face.  It  shut  her  into 
herself. 

The  inanity  of  thinking  about  the  meat  for  supper  in  a 
world  that  was  only  her  mind,  where  Philip  was  only  an 
idea!  Philip  who  had  always  been  indubitably  real,  even  in 
her  memory!  She  did  not  want  him  to  be  part  of  a  fantasy 
conjured  up  by  the  obscure  stimuli  and  reactions  of  minute 
blind  cells.  She  could  not  bear  that  it  was  all  an  illusion — 
the  velvet  of  a  rose  petal,  a  willow  bending  under  the  bur- 
den of  the  wind,  the  long  heave  of  a  running  horse,  the  sharp 
printed  words  of  a  book.  That  friends  with  whom  she  had 
talked  long  hours,  the  quiet  roads  she  had  followed,  the  un- 
known faces  that  had  swept  by,  smiling  or  stolid,  and  yet 
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remained  with  her,  everything  she  had  loved     were  all,  all 

the  creations  of  a  nameless  energy.     She  could  not  bear  that 

nothing  existed  hut  her  own  throbbing  consciousness  which 

in  itself  was  nothing.     Panic  seized  her. 

Still  she  was  walking  calmly.  Hie  fog  parted  before 
her  reluctantly  like  a  heavy  curtain. 

A  blotch  of  pale  yellow  light  spread  through  the  gray 
harrier  around  her.  She  ran  toward  it,  splashing  over  flat 
black  puddles.     She  reached  it. 

Beneath  it  she  stumbled.  She  looked  down.  It  was  the 
sagging  step  that  the  gardiner  should  have  fixed  that  morn- 
ing. And  her  feet  were  wet.  "I  will  catch  cold"  she  thought 
and  hurried  into  the  house  to  change  her  shoes. 
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TYROL 

Rachel  Grant 


CrylROM  Munich  we  came  by  an  early  train  through  the 
[juTI  mountains  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  They  began  to 
9  appear  soon  after  we  had  passed  the  border,  so  far 
and  dim  that  they  seemed  formed  of  vapor,  nebulous. 
Gradually  as  we  came  nearer  their  outline  stiffened  until 
they  became  actual,  if  still  almost  theatrical  in  their  color 
and  their  exaggeratedly  beautiful  shapes.  Presently  one 
could  see  snow  threads  on  the  distant  mountains  and  once 
an  entire  glistening  field  on  the  flank  of  one,  oddly  rose-tint- 
ed. They  grew  always  larger,  filling  more  and  more  of  the 
sky  until  Ave  reached  Innsbruck  to  find  a  mountain  at  the 
end  of  every  street.  The  hotel  had  high  balconies  that  stood 
close  under  them  in  the  most  amicable  relation.  I  found 
myself  wondering  why  it  had  ever  been  said  that  the  moun- 
tains were  "changeless" — thev  are  as  mutable  as  the  sea. 
True  that  they  remain  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the 
surrounding  landscape  but  so  does  an  ocean,  and  the  infinite 
variation  there  has  been  the  theme  of  endless  writing.  The 
contours  alter  from  hour  to  hour  as  the  changing  light  moves 
across  them,  and  their  colors  run  through  a  splendid  scale. 
This  day  it  was  hazy — they  were  very  green  at  the  foot  and 
smoked  gently  at  their  summits.  Near  the  top  they  were 
torn  and  snow- creviced,  and  the  line  drawn  on  the  sky  was 
fiercely  irregular. 

After  tea  we  took  a  car  and  roaring  hideously  with  full 
muffler  cutout,  we  went  storming  up  the  passes,  tearing 
apart  rocks,  hillsides,  forest,  to  let  us  through.  Finally  with 
the  noise  of  our  passage  still  echoing  in  our  ears,  we  dropped 
down  into  Fulpmes,  an  infintesimal  hamlet  cupped  in  an  un- 
expected hollow  of  the  mountains.  The  stillness  poured  over 
us  like  a  fall  of  water,  and  presently  the  small  sounds  came 
out  again.     There  were  few  houses  and  we  soon  left  them 
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behind  as  we  went  up  the  narrowing  sired  to  the  meadows. 
I  climbed  a  fence  and  walked  further  up  the  slope,  the  long 
grass  catching  at  my  knees,  to  where  a  tree  made  a  circle  of 
shadow  on  the  sunny  field.  There  I  lay,  clover  in  mouth,  to 
look  al  the  steep,  gorgeous  world  about  me.  There  were 
sheep  bells  somewhere,  curiously  chill  in  the  golden  air,  bul 
the  grass  was  too  high  to  see  over.  Through  the  poppies  and 
blue  cornflowers  that  moved  in  a  blur  of  color  above  me,  I 
could  see  very  tar  below,  a  chimney,  blunt  and  square  with 
a  fragment  of  smoke  caught  on  one  corner.  Pacing  me  was 
a  tall  mountain  cut  sharply  into  the  blueness  of  the  sk\ 
mauve  mountain  cloud-marked  in  black.  All  around  wer< 
forest  pines,  surging  to  great  heights  on  this  summit  by  my 
right  shoulder,  and  here  stepping  down  to  stand  in  a  level 
group  on  the  edge  of  the  meadows.  And  on  the  other  side 
between  two  dark  curves  of  mountain,  rose  the  "Zucker 
Hute,"  white  and  grey  as  the  clouds  standing  over  her— 
clouds  that  followed  the  outlines  so  scrupulously,  as  to  seem 
other  mountains  that  had,  for  the  moment,  lifted  away  from 
the  earth.  There  were  wonderful  shapes,  some  as  softly 
turned  as  though  moulded  by  the  sky  and  some  rigid  and 
sc  parte  from  it.  They  were  so  untroubled  in  their  beauty, 
so  remote  from  restlessness.  It  was  quiet,  quiet.  While  but- 
terflies wavered  up  and  clown  through  the  air  above  me. 

As  we  drove  back  to  Innsbruck  we  passed  villages  that 
had  slid  part  way  down  the  mountain  and  caught,  silver 
mountain-sides  mottled  with  a  dark  green  moss  and  slim 
white  streams  of  water  that  shot  through  the  air  to  land  shat- 
tering on  a  lock  ledge  further  down.  The  car  drove  more 
slowly  and  the  motor  was  subdued  so  that  the  attenuated 
shadows  lying  across  the  dull  white  road  were  undisturbed. 

The  next  morning  the  mountains  had  gone  and  there 
were  only  low  green  foothills  with  thick  mists  swirling  over 
them  to  suggest  what  had  happened. 
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TYPICAL  ENGLISH  PICARESQUE  ROMANCES 
OF  THE  16,  17,  AND  18  CENTURIES 

Ethel  Polacheck 


yj*  HILE  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  be  perfectly 
viz  honest,"  Fielding  tells  us,  "not  one  in  a  thousand  is 
capable  of  being  a  complete  rogue."  The  great 
avidity  with  which  the  reading  public  devours  stories  of  crim- 
inals, murderers  and  thieves  goes  to  prove  this  assertion. 

Here  we  see  a  trait  in  man  which  springs  from  the  same 
source  as  his  other  great  'identification'  emotion,  hero-wor- 
ship. He  who  surpasses  the  normal  law,  he  who  transcends 
the  average,  the  mediocre,  is  the  person  of  interest  to  the 
average,  the  mediocre.  For  in  the  hero,  the  peasant,  the 
shopkeeper,  the  bank-clerk,  finds  escape  from  his  mechanical, 
material  existence.  Through  the  hero,  he  shares  the  thrill 
of  fame  and  adventure,  and  thus  by  the  mechanism  which 
psychology  has  labeled  'identification',  he  is  able  to  endure 
even  a  miserable  existence.  However,  heroism  over-stressed 
and  too  frequently  urged  in  literature  soon  becomes  pedantic 
and  sentimental,  and  out  of  contact  with  human  mundane 
affairs.  For  the  hero's  scope  has  become  narrowed:  he  does 
only  superlatively  great  deeds  in  a  superlatively  high  and, 
consequently,  distant  sphere.  He  shows  fewer  and  fewer 
typically  human  qualities :  he  has  ceased  to  be  representative. 
Then,  to  the  simplest  people  he  becomes  a  god.  To  the  less 
simple  majority  he  becomes  a  bore. 

When  this  situation  is  general  in  a  people's  fiction,  it 
is  natural  for  the  creator  of  that  fiction  to  seek  for  the  unu- 
sual in  a  different  plane,  perhaps  below  the  mediocre  law- 
abiding  norm.  And  such  a  search  is  justiified  by  the  warmth 
of  popular  response  to  the  individual  transgressor  of  the 
average,  the  anti-hero,  who  delights  in  sheer  perverseness  and 
pleasureful  malfeasance.  In  direct  proportion  as  his  crime 
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is  of  striking  dimensions,  so  is  the  perpetrator  of  the  unusual 
deed  of  universal  and  intense  concern. 

It  is  quite  plausible  thai  the  type  for  picaresque  litera- 
ture ( that  literature  having  as  its  central  character  the  rogue, 
or,  as  he  is  known  in  Spain,  picaro)  should  he  set  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  in  Spain.  For  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  sickening  excess  of  chivalric  romance  and  chivalric  altruism 
had  turned  popular  attention  from  far-oil'  concerns  to  an  in- 
terest in  the  immediate  present,  which  the  physical  expansion 
of  the  age  had  made  hroader  and  more  colorful.  With  the 
decline  of  papal  power  and  feudalism,  life  on  this  earth  was 
beginning  to  have  meaning  in  itself.  And  the  Renaissance 
had  established  a  cult  of  individualism  which  sponsored  the 
rogue's  active  enjoyment  of  himself  and  his  tricks.  Spain 
too  seems  the  natural  birth-place  of  picaresque  fiction.  For 
here  the  Inquisition  had  killed  the  spirit  of  rational  inquiry. 
And  exploration  and  colonial  enterprise  had  absorbed  and 
scattered  the  spirit  which  in  other  countries  had  developed 
into  healthy,  patriotic  nationalism.  In  imperial,  autocratic 
Spain,  however,  where  favoritism  and  graft  had  made  im- 
probable and  uncertain  just  reward  for  honest  labor,  here 
was  the  inevitable  abode  of  the  proud  and  parasitic  knight- 
errant,  with  his  contempt  for  democracy  and  useful  occup- 
ations. Spain  had  in  throngs  these  knightly  beggars  whose 
persistently  flaunted  chivalry  and  false  pride  had  made  them 
objects  ripe  for  burlesque. 

Lazarillo  de  Tormcs,  a  prose  autobiography,  published 
in  1,554,  author  and  date  of  composition  unknown,  Avas  the 
vehicle  for  this  burlesque  of  heroes  and  for  the  establishment 
in  fiction  of  the  anti-hero.  Here  was  a  story  dependent  upon 
actuality  rather  than  ideals,  upon  subject  matter  rather  than 
form.  Here  was  a  central  character,  indeed  a  central  char- 
acter, in  whom  a  ruthless  egoism  replaced  the  shabby  chival- 
ric altruism.  Here  then  there  are  two  poles  of  interest:  first 
the  rogue  and  his  tricks,  and  second  the  manners  he  animad- 
verts. 

The  structure  of  this  story  is  loose  and  episodic,  and  its 
plan  is  simple.  In  crisp  unaffected  language,  Lazarillo,  the 
anti-hero,  tells  his  own  story.  His  primary  and  sole  interest 
is  frankly  in  himself  and  in  the  ways  by  which  he  has  man- 
aged to  survive  in  the  face  of  adversity.  His  purpose  is  to 
win  bv  dexteritv  or  wit,  what  others  have  earned  by  endeav- 
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our  or  received  by  good  fortune.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
malicious  villain  in  him:  when  circumstances  favor  him,  he  is 
content.  It  is  hunger  and  physical  discomfort,  never  greed, 
which  impels  him  to  crime.  And  his  crimes,  on  the  whole, 
are  good-natured  rather  than  brutal.  At  all  times  he  is  mag- 
nanimous: willingly  he  shares  his  spoils  with  whoever  needs 
his  help,  be  it  even  the  master  who  should  be  providing  for 
him.  He  admires  ingeniuity  exceedingly  in  himself  and  in 
others,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  ingenuities  here  dis- 
played are  proverbial  Spanish  elements  must  only  have  in- 
creased for  the  original  reader  the  zest  which  we  find  in  them. 
Then  too,  his  various  masters  are  selected  not  merely  as  im- 
petus to  evoke  the  performance  of  his  tricks,  but  rather  Avith 
an  eye  for  the  satirization  of  their  personal  faults,  so  deftly 
drawn,  and  their  specific  trades  and  professions.  And  the 
high  risibility  of  the  whole  is  dependent  also  upon  the  cool, 
detached  impartiality  of  the  rogue,  and  his  utter  lack  of 
moral  concern.  For  while  he  is  distinctly  human  and  real 
to  us,  still  he  is  not  attempting  our  edification,  and  there- 
fore does  not  come  close  enough  to  any  of  us  to  shatter  our 
laughter  by  becoming  too  personal. 

The  influence  of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  on  European  lit- 
erature is  everywhere  acknowledged  as  great.  In  Spain  this 
story  was  continued  and  imitated  by  every  hack-writer,  and 
its  translations  into  English,  German,  Italian,  and  French 
were  equally  popular,  and  even  more  frequently  emulated. 
The  history  of  the  rogue  genre  in  England  is  interesting, 
because  the  nationality  gave  it  so  definite  a  coloring,  and 
because  it  stimulated  in  prose  fiction  there  realism  and  the 
comic  spirit,  elements  heretofore  lacking.  By  a  considera- 
tion of  three  English  picaresque  romances,  typical  respect- 
ively of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
we  shall  see  how  this  form  was  modified  and  broadened  with 
the  growth  of  English  culture. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  to  assume  that  no  elements  of 
roguery  existed  in  England  before  the  translation  and  con- 
sequent influence  of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes.  English  legisla- 
tion testifies  to  the  existence  of  rogues  in  English  life,  as 
soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  organized  to  recognize  anti-social 
qualities.  The  earliest  truly  English  writers,  Chaucer,  Lang- 
land,  Wyclif,  and  Gower,  all  discuss  forms  of  trickery. 
knavery,  social  evils.     Chaucer  alone,  however,  depicts  vice 
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humorously.  The  early  English  Drama  like  the  others,  por- 
trays evil  merely  negatively  and  incidentally,  since  its  pur- 
pose is  primarily  didactic.  Even  in  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  attacks  upon  the  forms  of  vice,  only,  in  prose 

which  ranges  from  More's  Utopia  to  the  later  pamphlet 
wars.     Surely  soon  the  humorous  and  incongruity  lurking 

in  lawless  deeds  must  he  articulated. 

However,  it  is  not,  in  prose  literature,  till  1594,  with 

Thomas  Nashe's  The  Unfortunate  Traveler,  under  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  Spanish  picaresque  model,  that  Eng- 
land's rogue  literature  may  properly  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Here  we  see  a  main  plan  and  many  incidental  elements  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes.  Structurally  the  two 
are  quite  alike,  in  that  there  are  numerous  digressions,  hut 
loosely  bound  together  through  the  unity  of  the  central 
character  and  the  first-person  narrative.  The  spirit  of  the 
English  story,  too,  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Spanish  source:  in  both  we  note  the  rollicking  carefree  mood 
of  the  narrator,  his  delight  in  roguery  for  its  own  sake,  a 
row  of  burlesque  portraits,  a  mockery  of  the  chivalric  and 
the  courtly,  and  realistic  observation  and  description  of 
actualities.  However  we  feel  that  the  analogy  between 
these  two  early  rogue  stories  is  usually  exaggerated.  We 
prefer  to  regard  The  Unfortunate  Traveler  as  a  distinctly 
English  product,  for  which  the  Spanish  tale  was  not  the 
model,  but  merely  the  stimulus. 

Of  actual  differences  between  the  two  stories  there  are 
many.  Jack  Wilton,  the  hero,  or  rather  the  anti-hero,  of 
Xashe's  romance,  is  conceived  in  a  different  light  from  Laz- 
arillo. Jack  is  of  a  higher  class  in  society  than  his  prototype: 
he  is  a  gentleman  rather  than  a  beggar  rogue.  Whereas  Laz- 
arillo had  served  seven  masters,  Jack  serves  but  one  and  him 
in  a  different  relationship.  Jack  makes  no  attempt  at  satir- 
izing his  master,  and  to  us,  the  two  seem  on  an  equal  status, 
socially  and  publicly.  And  Jack  is  the  true  product  of 
Elizabethan  England,  an  impudent,  licentious,  but  charming 
young  rascal,  definitely  reminiscent  of  the  pert  and  courtly 
pages  of  Lyly's  dramas.  That  women  played  no  vital  part 
in  Lazarillo's*  adventures,  we  could  understand:  he  was  too 
hard  pressed  by  hunger  and  circumstance,  in  his  youth,  even 
to  plav  with  such  luxuries.  But  if  a  romance  or  two  had  not 
been  included  in  the  escapades  of  Jack,  the  comparatively 
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smooth  and  polished  courtier,  who  ran  the  whole  gamut  of 
sophisticated  pleasures,  we  should  indeed  be  disappointed. 
Then  too  where  we  feel  that  Lazarillo  is  quite  cosmopolitan, 
we  could  never  mistake  Jack  for  anything  but  a  lusty  and 
patriotic  Englishman,  after  we  have  heard  his  eloquent  and 
typically  English  denunciations  of  foreign  vices,  and  his 
blustering  assertion  of  the  folly  of  travel.  And  unlike  Laz- 
arillo, Jack  does  not  control  entirely  his  crimes  and  adven- 
tures, and  he  becomes  a  victim  or  perhaps  a  spectator  of  the 
roguery  he  recounts.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  crit- 
icism of  Italian  life  and  character,  we  detect  the  inevitable 
didactic  and  moral  concern  of  the  English.  Lazarillo  had 
been  permitted  to  prosper  by  his  evil-doing,  but  Jack  is  made 
to  realize  that  good  and  happiness  can  never  come  from  cor- 
ruption, and  with  this  realization  and  a  promise  for  better 
conduct  in  the  future,  his  fortunes  are  left  in  the  air.  But 
perhaps  it  is  necessary,  when  it  was  not  with  Lazarillo,  that 
Jack  should  reform.  For  his  conduct  is  conceived  as  vil- 
lainy rather  than  as  mere  rascality,  since  he  is  conscious,  as 
Lazarillo  was  not,  of  the  moral  values  which  he  transgresses. 
And  this  had  made  comedy,  too  personally  presented,  to 
give  way  to  tragedy,  jauntily  presented  but  none  the  less 
gruesome. 

Even  as  the  difference  in  the  nationality  of  the  char- 
acters is  noticeable,  just  so  at  all  times  is  the  nationality  of 
the  authors  evident.  Undoubtedly  the  former  is  dependent 
upon  the  latter,  and  we  may  trace  Lazarillo' s  universality 
and  Jack's  specifically  English  quality  respectively  to  the 
lack  of  patriotism  and  unity  in  Spain,  and  the  presence  of 
these  elements  in  Elizabethan  England.  Similarly,  in  The 
Unfortunate  Traveler  there  are  constantly  recurrent  remi- 
niscences of  English  literary  tradition:  here  a  tang  of 
Euphuism,  there  an  unmistakably  unsatiric  chivalric  touch, 
which  show  how  deeply  English  literature  was  still  subject 
to  those  influences.  Then,  where  in  Lazarillo  de  Tormes 
the  realistic  background  was  evident,  still  it  does  not  show 
the  Englishman's  awareness  of  place.  Xashe,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  quite  self-conscious  about  his  introduction  of  actual 
setting,  which  he  makes  even  definite  and  historical,  and  with 
the  characteristic  Elizabethan  disregard  for  accuracy  or  an- 
achronism, he  compresses  and  distorts  to  his  purpose.  Also 
he  emphasizes  his  historical  background  and  gives  his  story  a 
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semblance  of  probability,  by  the  introduction  of  authentic 
battles,  real  personages,  and  actual  contemporary  gossip. 
Nashe's  satire  too  is  distinctive,  firsl  because  it  reeks  of  anru- 
mentation  and  pamphleteering,  both  of  which  played  import- 
ant parts  in  his  career,  and  secondly  because  it  was  the  glar- 
ing English  foibles,  naturally,  which  he  made  the  hntt  of  his 
ironic  laughter.  Thus  he  satirizes  popular  superstition  and 
credulity,  pseudo-scientific  nature-lore,  pedantry,  and  over- 
amorous,  continually  chivalric  youth,  where  the  author  of 
LazarMo  de  Tonnes  turned  against  equally  typical  defects 
in  his  contemporary  Spain:  false  pride,  beggary,  church  and 
governmental  corruption.  In  the  English  story  too  we  rec- 
ognize a  higher  literary  quality  than  in  its  Spanish  predeces- 
sor, perhaps  the  result  of  the  comparatively  broader  cultural 
background  of  its  author.  Certainly  there  is  a  higher  poetic 
quality,  a  vivacity,  a  sparkle,  and  a  finer  appreciation  of 
contrast  in  The  Unfortunate  Traveler,  which  Lazarillo  de 
Tonnes  with  all  its  virility  lacks. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  typical  rogue 
story  of  the  seventeenth  century,  since  there  are  so  few  from 
which  to  choose.  For  in  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  growth  of  the  picaresque  novel  in  England  was 
thwarted  by  Puritanism,  and  when  in  the  last  part  of  the 
century  this  growTth  wras  resumed,  it  was  side-tracked  from 
a  continuation  of  the  native  product  and  mood  into  cheap 
imitations  of  French  and  Italian  translations,  and  its  energy 
expended  on  a  peculiar  type  of  romantic  fiction:  modernized 
and  vulgarized  descendants  of  old  chivalric  tales. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  a  severe  and  pedantic  Puritan, 
John  Bunyan,  who,  in  1680,  produced  a  chief  picaresque 
romance  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Mr.  Badman.  But  here  is  no  echo  of  the  merriment  of 
The  Unfortunate  Traveler  and  its  Spanish  prototype,  the 
purpose  of  both  of  which  was  primarily  amusement.  For  to 
John  Bunyan,  literature  was  merely  a  medium  for  teaching 
spiritual  truths.  To  him,  ambition  was  crass  folly,  and  all 
amusement  highly  obnoxious  idle  trifling.  His  purpose,  so 
purely  didactic,  to  save  sinners  and  to  save  England  from 
sinners,  carries  his  story  out  from  the  gleeful  satiric  and 
realistic  mood  into  the  'solemn  and  metaphysical  realm  of 
religious  allegory.  But  although  dialogue  form  replaces  the 
characteristic  rogue  first  person  narrative  and  thus  destroys 
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the  unity  common  to  most  picaresque  tales,  and  despite  the 
highly  didactic  tone  and  entire  absence  of  humour.  Bunyan 
has  subscribed  to  the  picaresque  scheme  in  setting  up  as  a 
central  figure  an  anti-hero,  whom  he  means  for  antithetical 
contrast  with  the  Christian  of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  is 
in  the  vein  of  the  rogue  story  too,  in  that  it  furnishes  actu- 
ality in  its  concrete  and  realistic  background  and  in  its  two 
typical  dialogue  characters,  Mr.  Wiseman  and  Mr. 
Attentive. 

However,  his  anti-hero,  Mr.  Badman,  conforms  in  no 
way  to  the  character  of  the  picaro,  except  in  that  he  is  central 
to  the  theme,  and  in  that  he  enjoys  being  an  anti-hero.  For 
Bunyan  has  created  a  character  who  is  wholly  bad;  there  is 
none  of  the  kindliness  or  the  good-humour  in  him  by  which 
Lazarillo  and  Jack  Wilton  delighted  us.  And  unlike  them, 
Mr.  Badman  is  intentionally  and  willfully  wicked,  not  at 
all  as  the  others  had  been,  victims  of  circumstance,  who  re- 
sorted to  trickery  for  subsistence.  For  "young  Badman  had 
none  of  the  hindrances;  his  father  took  care,  and  provided 
well  for  him,  as  to  this:  He  had  a  good  master;  he  wanted 
not  good  books,  nor  good  instruction,  nor  good  sermons,  nor 
good  examples,  no  nor  goodfellow-servants  neither!  but  all 
would  not  do."  Bunyan  tells  us.  His  tricks  are  crimes 
rather  than  tricks,  because  they  are  performed  maliciously 
and  to  a  certain  extent  greedily.  We  can  see  that  in  Mr. 
Badman,  Bunyan,  is  giving  us  a  living  example  of  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  and  original  grace;  for  from  the  first, 
his  anti-hero  is  given  over  to  the  devil — he  is  born  reprobate. 
He  is  displayed  under  the  instructive  aspect  of  worldly  suc- 
cess, which  bad  men  may  achieve  as  well  as  good,  if  they  are 
prudent  and  cunning.  Then  too,  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Puri- 
tan which  brings  down  upon  Mr.  Badman  a  course,  com- 
monplace, yet,  rigid  retribution  in  the  shape  of  a  miserable 
death,  and  what  to  Bunyan  seemed  worse,  no  promise  of 
salvation. 

Bunyan's  style  we  feel  is  not  that  of  the  picaresque  ro- 
mance, either,  so  majestic,  rhythmical,  and  correct  is  his 
prose,  so  sharp,  so  eloquest,  so  meaningful  his  diction.  Rather 
it  befits  a  statelier  subject  than  ever  a  picaro  could  suggest. 
Still  this  is  a  picaresque  romance  in  that  it  has  as  its  central 
figure  an  anti-hero,  and  one  who  is  chuckling  over  his  tricks, 
beneath  the  ominous  over- tone  of  Bunyan's  moralizing.  It  is 
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picaresque  too  in  the  sense  thai  its  appeal  to  readers  lies,  as 
we  have  above  suggested,  in  man's  'identification'  emotion, 
the  worship  of  the  anti-hero. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  sec  a  greal  growth  of  in- 
terest in  thai  pari  of  mankind  whose  life-course  runs  beneath 
the  mom  or  average.  Here  we  sec  the  beginning  of  social 
reform  in  the  abnormal  interest  society  as  a  whole  was  dis- 
playing in  'the  under-world',  Biographies  and  autobiogra- 
phies, real  and  fictitious  of  criminals,  murderers  and  of  all 
notorious  characters  formed  a  larger  part  of  the  reading  of 
the  general  public.  Defoe  had  brought  into  prominence 
various  anti-heroes,  but  since  his  books  are  more  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  travel  and  adventure,  in  its  broader  and  less 
illicit  sense,  they  may  hardly  be  classed  as  picaresque  ro- 
mances. As  representative  as  most  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury efforts  in  the  rogue  genre,  is  Henry  Fielding's  Mr.  Jon- 
athan Wild  The  Great,  which  appeared  in  1743. 

Fielding,  in  his  philosophic  humour,  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  of  human  attributes, 
an  el  he  sees  the  inevitable  irony  of  absolute  values  and  moral 
labels.  Thus  he,  better  than  either  of  the  English  authors 
of  rogue  stories  above  considered,  is  able  to  free  himself  (un- 
less you  insist  upon  reading  this  tale  as  allegory)  from  the 
persistent  English  bent  toward  edification,  so  destructive  te) 
humour,  or  rather  to  the  sustenance  of  humour.  His  Jon- 
athan Wild  possesses  the  cool  detached  indivielualism  of 
Lazarillo,  which  is  supplemented  by  a  sophistication  and 
xavior-faire,  surpassing  even  Jack  Wilton's.  Although  it  is 
a  charming  picaro,  in  fact,  it  is  a  great  picaro.  For 
Fielding  startles  us  by  proclaiming  the  great-ncss  of 
perfect  vice,  and  the  consequent  pettiness  of  all  virtue,  de- 
cency and  sentimentality.  Doubtless  here  is  intendeel  a  par- 
able or  sermonette  to  satisfy  whoever  requires  a  moral  lesson 
from  every  book  he  reads.  Some  of  us  probably  prefer  te> 
appreciate  Fielding  for  his  story,  for  his  burlesque  char- 
acterizations, and  for  his  humour,  a  great  part  of  which  con- 
sists in  an  intellectual  perception  of  incongruities,  far  above 
what  we  find  in  the  earlier  rogue  stories. 

Fielding  employs  too  the  realistic  background  of  com- 
mon  to  the  picaresque  genre,  but  where  Lazarille)  was  cos- 
mopolitan, and  Jack  Wilton  at  least  widely  traveled,  Jona- 
than Wild  is  made  provincial,  so  exclusively  are  his  exploits 
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limited  to  London,  so  emphasized  is  the  London  atmosphere. 
Wild's  few  expeditions  from  London  are  supplied  with  very 
little  setting,  and  even  Mrs.  Heartfree's  recital  of  her  travels 
fails  to  broaden  the  background  of  the  general  narrative, 
since  it  so  entirely  extraneous  to  it.  Even  as  this  lack  of 
variety  detracts  from  the  color  of  the  type,  just  so  by  in- 
creased attention  and  consequent  deeper  sympathy  are  the 
characters  here  made  more  human,  and  by  solid  philosophy 
the  book  more  valuable.  All  of  this  too  is  typical  not  only 
of  Fielding  but  also  of  his  leisurely  thoughtful  conversation- 
al century.  If  we  miss  variety  and  originality  in  background 
and  in  the  types  of  tricks  and  adventures,  we  find  adequate 
compensation  in  the  increased  material  for  thought  and  for 
'mental  gymnastics.'  For  here  is  subtler  humour,  finer  hu- 
man understanding,  and  a  reasoned  philosophic  outlook  on 
life,  all  of  which  enrich  and  broaden  the  possibilities  for  the 
rogue  story  in  English  literature,  and  for  the  anti-hero  in 
the  'identification'  emotions  of  readers. 
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GIOVANNI  MALATESTA 

Sallie  S.   Simons 


0 


LNCE  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  the  deities  have  not 
passed     undesecrated.       Richard     Garnett     glanced 

gently,  urbanely,  with  a  brief  pause  on  the  small  and 
the  droll  features.  His  disciples  are  concerning  themselves 
with  the  idols  of  literature  and  history  although  with  less  fine 
perception.  They  tear  down  temples  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing their  pictures  taken  among  the  ruins, — probably  leaning 
against  a  pillar.  Finally,  as  a  check  to  the  literary  depreda- 
tions of  these  vandals,  the  defenders  of  tradition  have  stirred 
to  fevered  action  and  have  undertaken  to  champion  all  the 
scoundrels  and  rascals  of  antiquity.  But  there  is  one  I  think 
they  have  forgotten.  He  is  Giovanni  Malatesta,  tyrant  of 
Rimini,  and  husband  of  the  beautiful  Francesca.  Since  the 
thirteenth  century  this  legend  has  persisted  among  poets. 
In  every  version  Giovanni  has  been  defaced  by  the  vicious 
stain  of  villainy.  After  reading  Dante,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Stephen  Philips  I  find  my  sympathies  straying  from  Fran- 
cesca. I  join  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  on  behalf  of  Mal- 
atesta. As  I  consider  his  character  with  reference  to  his  age. 
his  appearance,  and  his  intellectual  capacity,  I  am  convinced 
that  he  has  been  most  cruelly  maligned! 

Giovanni  was  the  ruler  of  his  compact  citadel.  None 
save  his  young  brother  Paolo  claimed  royal  connection  with 
the  prince.  He  loved  Paolo  with  a  tender,  deep,  almost 
parental  affection  born  of  their  interdependence  and  the 
difference  in  their  ages.  Paolo  is  to  all  poets,  young,  fair, 
and  gay:  Giovanni  is  older,  lined  and  sullen.  Dante  calls 
him  coarse  which  probably  is  directed  rather  to  his  person 
than  to  his  manner.  Leigh  Hunt  thinks  him  sullen.  His 
sternness  is  decision,  the  gravity  forced  upon  him  by  the 
years  of  struggle  to  maintain  his  state  among  the  belligerent 
little  Italian  duchies.    But  he  Avas  ever  lenient  to  Paolo. 

His  age  explains  his  position  with  regard  to  the  young 
bride.  Francesca,  whom  he  married  in  the  first  place  for  po- 
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litical  purposes.  She  was  less  than  twenty,  and  romantic. 
What  was  a  grown  man  to  do  with  her?  He  was  bewildered. 
Her  fancies  were  worse  than  vagrant  and  she  demanded 
from  him  the  most  extravagant  posturing.  He  was  not  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  made  him  feel  silly.  Consequently 
he  never  fell  in  love  with  her.  At  first  he  was  delighted  by 
her  prattle,  then  he  was  bored,  and  wished  only  to  look  at 
her.  She  failed  to  appreciate  the  refinement  of  his  attitude 
and  on  she  talked.  He  fled,  base  creature;  he  travelled  to 
his  armies,  he  buried  himself  in  affairs  of  state, — in  short, 
he  omitted  her.  There  is  in  his  neglect  some  justification  for 
Francesca's  deception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  easier 
to  see  that  it  was  not  only  justifiable  but  sage  in  Giovanni 
to  neglect  her. 

Lord  Malatesta  was  handicapped  by  an  unfortunate 
disability.  From  early  years  he  had  been  lame.  According 
to  Dante,  his  true  name  was  Gianciotto,  the  limping  Gio- 
vanni. This  defect  produced  in  him,  particularly  as  he 
watched  the  growing  perfection  of  his  brother  Paolo,  a  feel- 
ing of  inferiority.  A  timidity  naturally  resulting  from  re- 
lative physical  weakness,  however  slight,  hid  itself  in  haughty 
unconcern.  This  arrogant  self-love  which  Boccaccio,  Dante, 
and  Leigh  Hunt  stress  as  one  of  his  particularly  black  faults 
developed  from  a  defenselessness  which  was  more  mental 
then  physical.  His  lameness  did  not  hinder  him  in  battle, 
but  in  the  seclusion  of  his  castle  he  could  not  free  himself 
from  the  uncontrollable  sag  of  his  shoulders,  or  ignore  the 
uneven  beat  of  his  steps  as  he  crossed  the  echoing  countyard. 
Xo  wonder  that  he  sent  his  brother  to  Ravenna  to  carry 
through  the  marriage  by  proxy.  Middle-aged  and  limping, 
how  could  he  expect  Francesca  to  come  willingly  to  him?  One 
cannot  help  pitying  the  poor  child  as  she  expectantly  ap- 
proached "the  square-lit  towers  of  slumbering  Rimini".  One 
cannot  blame  her  for  seeking  diversion  with  another  of  her 
age  and  equal  beauty.  But  Giovanni's  negligence  was  not 
intentionally  crude.  It  was  a  refuge.  He  was  unable  to 
change  his  introspective,  grave,  proud  way  of  life  by  sending 
Paolo  to  bring  back  his  future  wife.  His  limp  remained  a 
part  of  him. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  Giovanni  was  intellectu- 
ally gross.  This  is  as  unjust  a  criticism  as  it  is  to  call  him 
stern  and  overbearing.    In  a  burst  of  sympathy  for  forlorn 
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Francesca,  Hunt  mutters  dire  imprecations  on  a  man  who 

forsakes  his  young  wife  for  the  interests  of  his  work.  Mal- 
atesta  could  never  have  maintained  his  slim  duchy  without 
ceaseless  effort.  Nor  could  the  limited  resources  of  Rimini 
have  supplied  a  standing  army  of  sufficient  size  to  defend  it 
from  the  neighboring  states.  Giovanni  depended  on  his  wits. 
I  Ie  occupied  himself  with  matters  of  policy  and  intrigue.  He 
had  no  time  to  read  the  Arthurian  legends  which  kepi  his 
wife  long  beside  the  sputtering  candle.  And  whai  grounds 
had  she  to  expect  him,  grey-haired  and  decorous,  to  dissolve 
in  passionate  ecstasies  over  Lancelot  and  Guenevere? 

There  is  justification,  too,  for  the  murder  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca.  In  the  thirteenth  century  opinion,  a  wronged 
husband  only  fulfilled  his  function  by  doing  so.  in  the 
twentieth  century  it  is  not  inconceivable.  Giovanni  was  out- 
raged on  discovering  the  deception  practiced  against  him. 
All  his  love  for  Paolo  rose  to  deny  such  a  possibility.  All 
his  own  emotions  swelled  to  confirm  its  certainty.  All  his 
pride  demanded  redress.  In  the  sudden  moment  of  finding 
them  together  it  was  done.  He  was  tortured  by  regret.  He 
knew  no  satisfaction  from  his  vengeance.  Stephen  Philips, 
influenced  by  the  enthusiasm  for  defense,  draws  his  picture 
with  more  insight.  He  realizes  Giovanni's  suffering  and 
pities  him  as  he  paces  the  dark  streets  of  Rimini,  crying. 

"The  curse,  the  curse  of  Cain! 
A  restlessness  has  come  into  my  blood, 
And  I  begin  to  wander  from  my  house 
Alone  for  evermore." 
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IT  would  not  be  hard  for  the  new  editor,  unused  to  writ- 
ing editorials,  to  pad  her  page  with  metaphor. 
Monthly  lends  itself  very  gracefully  to  such  treatment. 
It  may  be  likened,  for  instance,  to  that  venerable  Egyptian 
fowl  which  renewed  itself  at  regular  intervals  on  the  sacred 
altars  of  Heliopolis.  But  we  hope  and  we  know  that  this  is 
no  perfect  metaphor,  and  you  must  not  take  it  literally.  It 
were  sad  to  think  that  the  Board  reduces  itself  to  ashes  every 
February,  in  preparation  for  the  March  renascence ;  and  we 
who  would  thus  be  classified  as  ashes  reject  the  thought. 
Besides,  this  Phoenix,  in  spite  of  its  recurring  renascence, 
remains  the  same;  and  nobody  could  tolerate  a  Monthly  that 
did  that.  Be  sure,  you  readers  who  sigh  for  the  destiny  of 
our  magazine,  that  it  is  not  as  stationary  as  you  think;  we 
are  always  prodding  it  along,  and  guiding  it  towards  new 
paths.  The  new  Board  like  all  new  Boards  hopes  for  a 
greater  change  than  ever  before.  And  for  this  reason  we 
reject  the  other  metaphor  of  the  snake  shedding  its  skin;  be- 
cause the  same  old  snake  would  not  satisfy  our  ambition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  one  figure  does  suit  us  per- 
fectly, as  we  ask  you  to  remember  us  so,  even  though  it  be- 
littles us.  We  are  like  the  pet  of  a  comfortable  lady,  who 
gives  her  parties  freely  and  saves  the  tit-bits  for  her  dog.  It 
does  not  behoove  such  an  animal  to  criticise  the  mistress. 
Though  he  sometimes  goes  and  forages  for  himself,  he  relies 
upon  the  table  for  most  of  his  diet ;  he  could  not  live  other- 
wise. You  see,  we  do  in  reality  sit  beside  your  chair,  humbly, 
expectantly.  You  are  so  good  as  to  give  us  the  choice  of 
your  class-work:  especially  the  themes  from  your  writing 
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courses.  Sometimes  we  find  independent  products,  to  wurj 
our  diet;  but  generally  you  do  not  write  and  we  do  not  un- 
earth essays  or  stories  or  poems  composed  entirely  for  their 
own  sakes.  And  so  we  print,  month  by  month,  a  sampler  of 
what  the  Department  has  exacted  from  you  recently.  All 
this  does  not  lead  to  a  balanced  diet.  You  may  find,  some 
day,  that  too  many  fairy-stories,  like  too  much  candy,  leaves 
a  had  taste.  But  if  Miss  Lewis  alone  offers  us  her  dish  that 
month,  and  Mrs.  Curtiss'  students  are  hoarding  their  hours 
for  one  tremendous  essay  in  distant  June — if  the  writtens  of 
Mr.  Rice  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw  discourage  authoresses  else- 
where, and  our  own  Board  combs  its  reserve-supply  for  last 
year's  papers,  the  Monthly  cannot  help  presenting  its  desert 
without  the  other  courses.  Do  not  blame  the  dog  beside  your 
chair;  but  give  us  something  from  your  own  plate  for  next 
issue. 

Speaking  of  padding,  though — editorials  or  the  body  of 
our  paper — we  have  vowed  never  to  do  it.  And  so  we  prefer 
a  few  good  papers  to  many  poor  ones — an  issue  of  charming 
children's  stories,  or  a  month  of  solid  criticism — to  a  motley 
pretense. 

And  the  dog  who  waits  beside  your  chair  at  table  al- 
ways believes  there  is  something  good  there — if  only  you  will 
give  it  to  him. 
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THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

Ella  Louise  Hume 


"Three  blind  mice,  three  blind  mice, 
See  how  they  run,  see  how  they  run, 
They  all  ran  after  the  farmer's  wife, 

She  cut  off  their  tails  with  a  carving  knife; 
Did  ever  you  see  such  a  sight  in  your  life  as 
Three  blind  mice?" 
The  mice  should  have  known  better;  but  they  were 
blind,  so  of  course  they  couldn't  see  what  sort  of  a  person 
she  was.  She  was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  her  hands  were  tough 
and  wrinkled  like  old  leather.  Her  dress  served  its  purpose 
as  a  covering — it  reached  to  her  ankles — but  it  could  never 
have  been  called  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  It 
had  never  been  washed  in  Lux  or  Ivory  Flakes;  so  the 
natural  color  of  the  fabric  had  long  before  disappeared.  Her 
taste  in  shoes  was  evidently  patterned  after  her  husband's — 
strong  and  substantial  as  shoes  should  be,  and  she  walked 
heavily  as  if  she  remembered  that  there  was  a  day's  work 
ahead  of  her.  Xaturally  the  mice  were  misled  by  this.  Such 
decisive,  heavy  clumping,  they  thought,  could  come  from 
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no  one  but  a  man,  and  undoubtedly  one  too  busy  to  notice 
three  inoffensive  mice.  Bui  they  erred,  to  their  misfortune. 
Neither  could  they  see  thai  her  lace  was  naturally  stern  and 
efficient,  and  thai  years  of  early  rising  had  hardened  it  even 
more.  She  was  on  her  way  outside  to  kill  some  chickens 
when  the  poor  little  mice  ran  across  the  floor.  They  hadn't 
a  chance.  In  her  hard  life  the  farmer's  wife  had  forgotten 
that  there  were  such  things  as  women  afraid  of  mice;  and 
besides,  from  long  experience  she  had  learned  that  procras- 
tination was  a  near-cardinal  sin.  Swiftly  she  reached  down; 
with  the  long  knife  (which  she  always  kept  very  sharp)  she 
cut  off  their  tails;  then  she  continued  toward  the  chicken- 
yard,  dropping  the  three  tails  into  the  pig-pen  on  her  way. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


WARWICK  DEEPING  AND  "DOOMSDAY" 


That  it  is  impossible  ever  to  relieve  an  experience  is 
evident  to  those  of  us  who  have  tried  it.  Let  the  people,  the 
conditions,  the  time,  be  the  same,  still  any  attempt  at  repe- 
tition is  hollow  and  merely  succeeds  in  tarnishing  the  mem- 
ory of  the  cherished  original.  For  the  ecstasy  of  a  moment 
past,  its  spontaneity,  its  vitality,  like  the  glow  of  youthful 
passion,  can  never  be  recaptured. 

Similar  is  the  case  when  an  author  of  a  "best-seller" 
attempts  to  recapitulate  the  essence  of  his  first  and  favorite 
"brain  child."  For  creative  writing  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
least  tangible,  the  most  subtle  of  these  emotional  experiences. 
And  the  writer  who  tries  to  recreate  the  essence  of  his  first 
work  naturally  loses  in  his  second,  by  demanding  too  much 
of  a  single  stimulus.  Often,  however,  this  emulation  seems 
to  be  unconscious,  an  unintentional  bow  to  public  favor,  as 
it  were.  For  instance,  Christopher  Morley's  latest,  Pleased 
to  Meet  You  and  The  Arrow,  both  of  which  are  unmistak- 
ably meagre  and  malicious,  bear  evidence  of  a  hasty  pro- 
gressive deterioration  from  the  facility  and  superb  irony  of 
Where  The  Blue  Begins.  Less  swift  and  less  obvious  has 
been  the  degeneration  of  John  Galsworthy  since  his  Man 
of  Property,  probably  his  greatest  work.  From  this  charm- 
ing introduction  of  the  Forsyte  family  down  through  the 
Saga  and  The  White  Monkey,  we  note  a  change  from  inter- 
est in  contemporary  life  till  in  The  Silver  Spoon  we  see 
complete  absorption  in  its  details.  There  is  also  a  corres- 
ponding change  from  characters  representative  of  classes  in 
society  to  mere  type  characters  whose  individuality  is  un- 
certain. 

An  example  of  quick  degeneration,  not  unlike  Morley's, 
is  seen  in  the  novels  of  Warwick  Deeping,  in  the  great  in- 
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feriority  of  his  second  work,  Doomsday,  to  his  successful 
first,  Sorrell  and  Son. 

Sorrel!  and  Son  was,  and  not  undeservedly,  a  popular 
hook  in  19*27.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  good  story,  well-organized, 
fairly  written,  and  based  on  one  of  the  nobler  elemental  hu- 
man motives,  parental  devotion.  Its  appeal  therefore  is 
broad:  here  is  a  treatise  on  the  model  parent,  the  model  way 
of  bringing  up  children,  and  an  exemplary  victory  of  forti- 
tude over  adversity.  But  despite  its  over-didactic  tone  and 
its  exeess  of  sentiment  whieh  too  often  borders  on  sentimen- 
tality, the  book  has  genuine  literary  value.  For  here  are 
some  pleasing  descriptive  bits,  a  worthy  conception  of  the 
influence  of  environment  on  character,  and  a  delicate,  and 
to  a  certain  degree,  aesthetic  appreciation  of  sex.  But  it  is 
in  characterization,  here,  that  Mr.  Deeping  excels,  and  to 
this  he  gracefully  subordinates  the  other  matter  of  his  story. 
For  his  Stephen  Sorrell  is  a  master  portrait,  conceived  with 
the  etcher's  eye  for  fine  detail,  and  the  touch  of  a  Rembrandt 
for  emphasis  and  mellow  coloring.  Sorrell  exemplifies  well 
the  unselfish  brand  of  parental  devotion.  His  aim  is  single: 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  his  son,  and  he  takes  this  as 
his  life's  work,  to  the  extent  of  complete  self-sacrifice  and 
self-denial.  Yet  we  do  not  feel  him  to  be  an  ascetic  or  a 
martyr  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  partly  because  his  joy  in 
his  self-sacrifice  and  in  doing  his  work  well  is  so  evident,  and 
partly  because  his  gratification  at  the  fineness  of  his  son 
seems  adequate  compensation.  His  son  too  is  consistently 
and  skillfully  characterised,  as  the  fortunate  product  of  en- 
vironment and  heredity,  favorite  themes  with  Mr.  Deeping. 

Doomsday,  we  feel,  is  the  conscious  emulation  of  the 
spirit  and  motifs  of  Sorrell  and  Son.  But  Deeping  has  de- 
manded too  much  of  a  single  impetus,  and  as  a  result,  his 
Doomsday  presents  a  burlesque  and  a  distortion  of  the  vital- 
ity and  spontaneity  which  we  admired  in  his  first  book. 

Replacing  the  apt  and  natural  description  of  Sorrell 
and  Son,  we  find  a  highly  sentimentalized  background  with 
abundant  and  ludicrous  examples  of  the  "pathetic  fallacy." 
Passages  like  this  are  common:  "The  rising  sun  looked  in  at 
the  orchard  window,  and  lit  up  the  rosy  lips  of  the  apple 
blossom,  and  turned  the  young  green  of  the  pear  leaves  to 
gold.  Masses  of  white  cloud  floated  brilliantly  above  the 
dim  blue  woods.    And  on  rainy  mornings  even  the  rain  sang 
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a  song  to  him.  Murmuring  upon  the  great,  spreading  roof 
of  the  cowhouse,  it  joined  its  soft  moist  music  to  the  purr  of 
the  milk  into  the  milking  pail."  To  add  to  the  unforgivable 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  description,  is  the  exaggerated 
importance  of  its  role.  For  on  the  physical  nature  of 
Doomsday  farm  hinge  the  emotional  reactions  Avhich  go  to 
make  the  story.  Arnold  Furze,  the  stern,  land-loving  hero, 
feels  himself  bound  to  its  soil.  His  whole  life  becomes  cent- 
ered on  the  working  of  it.  But  work  is  not  the  ennobling 
broadening  force  to  him  that  it  was  to  Sorrell.  Rather  it 
narrows  his  outlook,  small  enough  in  the  beginning,  and 
makes  him  dogmatically  unwilling  to  comprehend  the  desire 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  for  luxuries.  It  is  the  nature 
of  Doomsday  again,  its  ominous  gloom,  which  we  hardly 
ever  feel,  which  leads  Mary  Viner,  the  woman  in  the  story, 
to  renounce  her  love  for  Furze,  deserting  him  and  farm- 
drudgery  for  city  comforts.  Certainly  Deeping's  picture 
of  Doomsday  is  wordy  and  unconvincing,  as  well  as  utterly 
incapable  of  the  domination  over  character  and  action  which 
the  plot  demands  of  it. 

Where  Sorrell  and  Son  comprised  honest  and  logical 
motivation,  Doomsday  displays  poor  psychology  and  inade- 
quate characterization.  Has  Deeping  consumed  more  Freud 
than  he  can  digest,  or  has  personal  experience  led  him  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  all  but  the  physical  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion between  men  and  women?  In  Doomsday  he  has  allowed 
the  erotic  element  to  run  away  with  his  plot,  his  characters, 
his  description,  to  the  extent  that  he  destroys  our  belief  in 
them.  Certainly  mundane,  materialistic  Mary  Viner  who 
prefers  wealth  and  social  position  to  love,  who  values  so  high- 
ly the  opinion  of  others,  is  not  the  pride-less  unwomanly 
woman,  who  though  married  returns  three  times  to  the  stern 
and  scornful  Arnold  till  she  finally  attains  physical  grati- 
fication. Furz  too  is  unconvincing  and  paradoxical.  For 
at  one  moment  Deeping  shows  him  as  the  rugged  man's 
man,  caring  neither  for  society  nor  for  ordinary  physical 
comforts.  Then  the  great  race-preservation  instinct  sweeps 
over  him,  he  buys  a  pink  lustre  tea  set,  he  whispers  confid- 
ences to  his  dog,  he  plays  Schubert  instead  of  Bach. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  delineation  of  character  is 
careless  and  superficial,  the  narrative  itself  lags,  halts,  and 
its  progression  is  anything  rather  than  smooth  and  direct. 
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Without  a  doubt,  Doomsday  is  hastily  conceived,  if  nol  actu- 
ally hastily  written,  in  an  attempt  to  retain  for  its  author 

the  interest  of  the  public,  aroused  hy  Sorrcll  (ind  Son.    And 
without    a    doubt,    Deeping's    reputation    as    writer    and    as 

thinker  has  suffered  miserably  hy  it.     Hut   perhaps  he  is 
adequately  compensated  by  its  financial  harvest. 

Ethel  Polacheck. 
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WE  SING  DIANA 

Wanda  Fraiken  Neff  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     1928 


The  ambitious  woman  handicapped  because  of  her  sex 
is  a  problem  which  is  given  increasing  attention.  When  this 
problem  is  woven  into  swift  narrative  and  treated  with 
humor  rather  than  sentimentality  the  result  is  interesting. 
Drawing  upon  her  own  experience  in  American  and  English 
colleges,  Mrs.  Neff  has  written  in  We  Sing  Diana,  an  amus- 
ing if  not  an  entirely  convincing  novel. 

Nora  Deering's  inability  throughout  her  career  to  sub- 
ordinate emotional  to  intellectual  interests  is  shown  through 
definite  situations.  A  childhood  spent  in  the  "Woman's- 
Guild-like"  atmosphere  of  Maronac  Harbor,  study  in  Pet- 
ersburg College  and  graduate  work  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don only  intensified  Nora's  dissatisfaction  with  what  she 
believed  to  be  a  hopelessly  feminine  world.  Mrs.  Neff  sums 
this  up  rather  hastily  in  the  confession  to  Major  West.  "It's 
a  man's  world  I've  wranted  to  know,  tried  to  know — what 
ought  to  be  everybody's  world.  But  women  all  the  time — 
caught  in  petty  squabbles  and  backstair  talk.  Nothing 
big — nothing  big — .  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  "that 
Nora  was  merely  pretending  that  it  was  intellectual  partici- 
pation in  the  lives  of  men  she  wanted." 

But  it  is  in  the  descriptions  of  college  life  that  Mrs. 
Neff  is  at  her  best.  With  an  insight  and  humor  which  can 
come  only  of  actual  experience,  she  has  presented  Peters- 
burg as  Nora  knew  it  in  1916,  and  the  less  intense  Peters- 
burg to  which  she  returned  later  as  Dean.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  in  spite  of  undergraduate  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary Petersburg  remains  essentially  feminine,  priding  itself 
upon  its  "seclusion  from  the  world"  and  boasting  "of  the 
simplicity  of  life  which  many  of  the  girls  will  never  experi- 
ence again."  Indeed  it  is  small  wonder  that  Nora  always  in 
search  of  "something  to  attach  the  virtues  one  admired  to — 
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a  kind  spiritual  clotheshorse  for  her  imagination  to  play 
n\  it  1 1 , ' "  found  in  college  as  in  Maronac  Harbor,  a  distressing 
superfluity  of  women. 

Nora's  experiences  in  New  York  and  particularly  in 
Greenwich  Village  arc  ridiculously  overdone.  One  feels 
that  Mrs.  Neff  is  Laughing  much  too  wholeheartedly  at  Pet- 
ersburg graduates  loose  in  a  supposedly  exciting  city.  She 
becomes  wearing  as  do  all  people  who  laugh  at  their  own 
jokes.  Interest  lags  still  more  with  the  change  of  setting  to 
London  and  Nora's  climatic  love  affair  with  Major  West, 
age  forty.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  those  brisk  morn- 
ing walks  could  have  meant  so  much.  And  one  wonders 
whether  both  the  walks  and  the  two  brief  weeks  of  happiness 
which  resulted  from  them,  cannot  be  traced  to  the  will  of 
the  writer,  rather  than  to  the  characters  themselves.  But 
these  doubts  are  terminated  by  Mrs.  Xeff's  rushing  Nora 
back  to  her  Deanship  in  the  nick  of  time. 

It  is  not  the  problem  personified  by  Nora  Deering's 
career,  nor  still  less,  the  execution  of  that  problem  which 
makes  We  Sing  Diana  amusing.  Rather  Mrs.  Neff's  com- 
ments, her  acquaintance  with  college  background,  her  occa- 
sional insight,  tend  to  make  up  for  structural  defects  and 
inadequacy  of  treatment.  E.  M.  G. 
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leading  man,  'Na- 
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THE  LOBSTER-FISHERMAN 
Elizabeth  Wheelek 


a  HE  natives  called  him  Lobster  Joe.  It  seemed  a  sing- 
ularly appropriate  name.  Lobsters  had,  to  all  appear- 
ances, always  been  the  most  significant — people  said, 
the  only  significant — thing  in  his  life.  They  were  his  occu- 
pation and  his  livelihood.  Lobsters  had  brought  him  the 
money  to  build  the  weather-beaten  shanty  among  the  lonely 
dunes — now  for  forty  years  its  door-step  either  buried  in 
drifting  sand,  or  drowned  in  murky  waves,  driven  by  the 
wild  northeaster.  Lobsters  had  brought  the  money  for  the 
ancient  wagon  and  the  aged  swaybacked  mare  that  jogged 
the  five  miles  of  dusty  road  to  town  with  the  day's  catch. 
Lobsters  had  made  it  possible  to  invest  in  a  second-hand 
motorboat  with  an  erratic  engine,  in  which  he  pulled  his 
pots  each  morning. 

The  pots  were  set  for  a  distance  of  over  a  mile  along 
the  river  from  Osprey's  Reef  to  Sentinel  Rock,  their  posi- 
tions plainly  marked  by  floating  red  buoys  with  black  stripes. 
All  through  the  long  winter  months,  Joe  sat  in  his  barren 
shanty,  with  the  wind  blowing  sand  up  through  the  cracks 
in  the  floor,  painting  these  buoys,  wielding  the  brush  with 
slow,  heavy  strokes,  regarding  them  as  if  they  meant  no 
more  to  him  than  mere  sticks  of  weathered  timber;  or  some- 
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times  he  nailed  lathes  together  into  lobster  pots,  with  even 
taps  of  his  hammer,  mechanically,  like  a  machine.  He  never 
dropped  in  to  discuss  business  with  his  fellow  fishermen 
along  the  shore,  and  they  never  whiled  away  a  wintry  even- 
ing, spinning  yarns  in  his  shanty.  Only  the  children  saw 
him  at  his  work,  peering  timidly  through  the  salt-encrusted 
windows. 

Each  year,  in  the  lifting  fog  of  dawn  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  he  rowed  out  in  his  heavy  skiff,  laden  with  buoys, 
pots  and  ropes,  to  his  motorboat  swinging  at  her  moorings. 
He  pulled  the  oars  with  long,  delayed  strokes,  like  one  who 
has  no  cause  for  haste.  Arriving  at  the  motorboat,  he  trans- 
ferred his  load  from  the  skiff,  and  rowed  back  to  the  beach 
for  another.  As  he  ploughed  through  the  deep  sand  in  his 
hip-boots,  he  seemed  to  have  absorbed  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  fish  that  were  his  life.  He  progressed  at  a 
regular,  sidling  gait,  his  powerful  arms  swinging,  half- 
crooked,  like  tentacles.  His  face  was  flat,  and  hardened  by 
the  weather,  ageless  and  expressionless,  the  mouth  shut 
tight  as  if  it  had  long  ago  been  sealed  and  never  since  opened, 
the  whole  like  an  impregnable  shell,  with  two  dull  eyes  star- 
ing out,  seeing  nothing  but  the  work  which  the  bodv  must 
do. 

He  worked  until  all  the  buoys,  pots,  and  ropes  were  in 
the  motorboat.  Then  he  started  the  engine,  and  moved  up 
the  river  to  set  out  the  pots.  The  next  day,  before  the  morn- 
ing mist  rose,  he  was  out  again,  to  see  what  luck  there  was. 
Every  day  at  the  same  time,  he  pulled  his  pots,  slowly  pick- 
ing up  the  glistening  lobsters — so  slowly  that  it  seemed  as 
if  they  would  surely  have  nipped  his  horny  fingers,  had  they 
not  intuitively  known  him  to  be  one  of  them. 

After  picking  up  each  day's  catch,  he  would  hitch  the 
sway  backed  mare  to  the  creaking  shaft  of  the  old  wagon, 
put  his  lobsters  aboard  in  battered  tin  pails,  and  jog  off  to 
town.  Those  whom  he  met  along  the  way  would  stare  at 
him,  sitting  hunched  on  the  rickety  seat,  the  reins  limp  in 
his  hands,  vacancy  in  his  eyes,  and  then  they  would  shake 
their  heads. 

"Why,  he  ain't  no  man,"  Farmer  Hazzard  was  heard 
to  say.  "He's  one  o'  his  lobsters  in  human  form.  Ever 
heard  him  speak?  No,  I  ain't  neither.  Don't  calc'late  no 
one  ever  did.     Bill  Flvnn  at  the  fishmarket  savs  he  never 
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opens  his  head  when  he  brings  his  lobsters  in  and  he's  bin 
goin'  there  as  long  as  Bill's  had  the  market,  nigh  <>n  forty 
year  now.  No,  I  calc'late  he  couldn'1  talk  if  he  had  to.  Jesi 
forgot  how     if  he  ever  knew." 

II 

.Joe  was  a  lonely  soul,  and  had  SOUghl  no  man  for  his 
friend  in  all  those  forty  years,  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  no 
man  knew  how  different  his  life  might  have  been  but  for 
the  hitter  tragedy  of  his  youth.  It  had  been  a  monotonous 
existence,  save  for  the  flaming  interlude  of  happiness  sud- 
denly plunged  into  keenest  suffering,  in  the  few  short  days 
of  that  far-off  summer  forty  years  before. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  Joe  sat  on  the  gunwale  of  his 
dingy  catboat,  and  gazed  vacantly  out  over  the  sunlit  har- 
bor. The  blue  waves  rippled  gently  away  to  the  east  toward 
the  distant,  low-lying  shores  of  Sakonnet  Point,  molten  gold 
in  the  light  of  the  falling  sun ;  to  the  south,  beyond  the 
sloping  tip  of  Saehuset  Neck,  the  long  rollers  flowed  in  from 
the  sea  to  break  in  spray  on  the  jagged  peaks  of  Osprey's 
Reef;  northward,  the  harbor  narrowed  into  a  plaeid  tidal 
river,  dotted  with  bobbing  lobster  buoys;  and  behind,  to  the 
west,  the  waves  ehased  each  other  over  a  sweeping  curve  of 
gleaming  sand.  All  about  him,  small  boats  lay  at  anchor,  a 
motley  fishing  fleet  among  which  glided  the  white-sailed 
boats  of  pleasure-seekers.  Overhead,  the  shrill-voiced  gulls 
climbed  and  fell  on  silver  wings.  The  waves  idly  slapped 
the  keels  of  the  boats;  in  the  distance,  the  engine  of  a  late- 
returning  fisherman  sputtered  lazily;  and  over  the  water 
rang  monotonously  the  warning  call  of  the  bell  on  the 
Black  Spar. 

Joe  saw  none  of  all  this.  He  was  laboriously  adding 
to  himself  the  total  price  of  all  the  lobsters  he  had  sold  this 
summer,  and  substracting  from  that  the  irritating  cost  of 
necessary  commodities  plus  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  to 
Demetri  Eleuzelos  for  this  new  boat.  He  looked  it  over 
with  a  critical  eye — it  needed  a  coat  of  paint,  but  it  could 
do  without  that,  so  long  as  it  would  hold  together.  The 
engine  needed  cleaning,  though,  and  that  must  be  done-  be- 
fore pulling  pots  to-morrow;  best  do  it  now  while  the  light 
lasted.  He  sank  on  his  knees  in  the  cockpit,  and  began  to 
tinker  with  the  engine;  and  as  he  worked,  he  thought  joy- 
fully that  he  would  not  be  doing  this  much  longer.  In  another 
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month  he  would  be  going  away  to  fulfill  the  great  desire 
of  his  life,  to  begin  his  studies  to  be  a  doctor.  It  had  all 
started  long  ago,  when  he  was  very  little.  His  mother  had 
cut  her  arm  with  a  cleaver  while  opening  lobsters.  The  blood 
had  spurted  forth  in  great  jets,  and  there  had  been  no  one 
there  but  himself  to  help,  and  he  had  not  known  what  to 
do,  nor  had  his  mother  either.  There  was  no  one  anywhere 
near  them  to  whom  they  might  turn,  and  no  way  of  getting 
a  doctor,  for  his  father  had  gone  to  town  in  the  wagon.  So 
Joe  had  had  to  stand  by,  and  see  his  mother  slowly  bleed 
her  life  away.  When  his  father  returned,  she  lay  dead  on 
the  floor  in  a  pool  of  blood,  her  face  chalk  white  against  the 
scarlet,  and  he  lay  beside  her  in  a  dead  faint.  He  came  to 
with  the  seed  of  an  undying  purpose  growing  in  his  con- 
sciousness; and  it  had  continued  to  grow  in  the  face  of 
bitter  odds.  From  that  day,  he  had  hated  lobsters,  for  his 
unreasoning  child's  mind  saw  in  them  only  the  cause  of  his 
mother's  death.  But  by  them,  he  had  had  to  help  his  father 
eke  out  a  meagre  living,  a  living  that  was  not  always  enough 
to  keep  them.  For  the  sea  was  niggardly,  and  seemed  to 
yield  unwillingly  only  a  scanty  allotment.  They  were  slaves 
to  the  sea,  for  only  from  it  could  they  win  their  life;  and 
ever  and  anon,  it  plotted  and  schemed  against  them  to  cheat 
them  of  their  portion.  Some  years  it  was  barren.  Some- 
times it  would  rage  in  all  its  mighty  strength,  and  wreck 
all  their  lobster  pots,  playing  with  them  like  toys.  It  teased 
them  cruelly,  flaunting  blankets  of  fog  to  hide  from  them 
their  striped  buoys.  It  was  treacherous  and  unrelenting; 
one  day  seemingly  friendly,  the  next  conspiring  craftily, 
and  the  third,  fighting  as  an  invincible  enemy.  Merciless 
to  the  last,  it  spared  not  even  life;  in  the  midst  of  a  battle 
to  wrest  from  its  greedy  talons  his  boat,  Joe's  father  had 
been  sucked  into  its  bottomless  depths,  leaving  the  son  with 
an  awful  sense  of  its  eternal  power.  But,  nevertheless,  there 
was  born  in  him  the  desperate  resolve  to  beat  the  sea,  and 
be  forever  freed  from  it.  So  he  continued  passively  to  be 
its  slave,  at  once  making  it  his  grudging  servant,  till  now  at 
last  he  was  nearly  free.  But  there  hovered  over  him  the 
shadow  of  dread  that  he  might  yet  be  cheated  of  his  dearly- 
bought  liberty ;  he  fought  the  sea  with  a  dogged  persistence, 
but  he  feared  it  with  a  fear  that  was  physical  as  well  as 
mental.    He  had  always  had  this  fear,  ever  since  childhood, 
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and  it  had  been  so  great  that  he  had  never  learned  to  swim. 

He  did  not  mind  the  water  when  he  was  in  a  boat,  bul  the 
mere  idea  of  himself  entering  the  waxes  made  him  recoil 
with  horror;  and  his'  father's  death  only  increased  this  fear, 
till  he  would  hardly  wade  out  to  float  his  boat  before  get- 
ting into  it,  but  preferred  laboriously  to  push  off'. 

But  soon  he  might  put  all  this  dread  behind  him  as  a 
ghost  that  is  buried.  He  bent  to  his  task  at  the  engine  with 
renewed  zeal.  Suddenly,  glancing  up  from  his  labor,  he 
became  vaguely  aware  of  a  skiff'  leisurely  approaching — 
fresh  gray  paint,  and  a  scarlet-clad  figure  at  the  oars.  Im- 
mediately he  recognized  the  skiff'  as  belonging  to  Demetri 
Eleuzelos,  the  Greek  fisherman  of  whom  he  had  bought  his 
boat — and  certainly,  no  one  but  Demetri  would  wear  a  red 
blouse. 

"Ahoy  there,  Cap'n,"  Joe  called  as  he  bent  again  to  his 
task. 

"Ahoy  yourself!" 

Joe  looked  up  dazedly;  that  was  not  Demetri's  voice. 
There  in  the  skiff  close  by  his  own  gun w ale,  sat  a  girl.  She 
was  clad  in  flaming  scarlet,  and  her  face  and  neck  and  arms 
were  tanned  the  color  of  walnuts.  Her  head  was  crowned 
with  a  glory  of  high-piled  golden  hair,  and  there  was 
laughter  in  her  deep  gray  eyes.  Joe  gulped,  turned  red  from 
his  neck  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  and  looked  down  at  his 
engine. 

"You  do  not  know  me — but  I  know  you."  She  spoke 
slowly,  hesitantly,  as  if  feeling  for  her  words,  and  the  words 
themselves  sounded  different  to  Joe  from  the  way  anyone 
else  would  have  spoken  them.  He  could  not  summon  his 
nerve  to  look  directly  at  her,  but  stole  a  glance  from  the 
corner  of  his  eye. 

"You  are  Joe  Benton,  yes?  And  you  bought  that  boat 
from  mv  father,  and  he  send  me  come  see  how  you  like  it." 

"Did  he?"  Joe  asked  thickly. 

The  girl  laughed,  and  it  sounded  like  the  waves  rollick- 
ing over  rolling  stones. 

"You  are — a-fraid  of  girls,"  she  taunted.  Joe  was 
tongue-tied.  Why  didn't  she  go  away — but  he  half  hoped 
she  would  not. 

"You  are  like  a  lobster — all — how  you  say? — this 
way,"  and  she  mimicked  the  motion  of  Joe's  arms,  winding 
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themselves  over  and  under  each  other  across  his  chest  in 
acute  agony.  "And  you  cannot  speak,  like  lobsters,  too," 
she  finished,  mockingly. 

Joe  raised  his  head  with  a  jerk,  and  looked  high  above 
her  at  a  bird. 

"Look  me!"  she  commanded  imperiously.  As  if  drawn 
by  a  magnet,  Joe  met  her  gaze. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  my  name.  It  is  Marianthe.  Can 
you  say  it?" 

"Marianthe,"  repeated  Joe,  dully. 

"Good!"  she  clapped  her  hands.  "Nize  boy!  Maybe 
not  so  lobster  after  all.    You  come  see  me  some  time,  yes?" 

"M-maybe  I  will,"  Joe  stammered,  looking  out  to  sea. 

"O-o-oh !  You  are  not  nize  boy  at  all.  Don't  you  want 
to  come?    No?     Other  boys  do." 

"Yes,  I  mean — yes,  I'd  like  to." 

"Good!  I  will  teach  you  talk  for  me,  and  then  you 
talk  English,  and  I  hear  how  you  say.  I  am  only  a  month 
here  in  America.  So  hard — your  English !  You  come  then 
— soon.  I  mus'  go  home  now — I  tell  my  father  you  like 
the  boat,  yes?" 

Joe  could  only  stare  dumbly  at  her  as  she  shoved  off 
and  rowed  away,  laughing  back  at  him.  Abruptly  he  sank 
on  the  gunwale  as  if  his  legs  would  no  longer  hold  him,  and 
watched  the  flame  of  her  red  dress  and  the  gleam  of  her 
golden  hair  until  they  were  a  blur  in  the  distance.  Girls  had 
always  scared  him,  but  he  had  never  felt  this  way  before. 
The  fact  was,  he  had  never  seen  a  girl  like  her.  Why 
couldn't  he  have  gotten  up  enough  nerve  not  to  be  so  dumb  ? 
She  must  have  thought  him  an  awful  fool ;  and  yet,  she  had 
asked  him  to  come  and  see  her.  Would  he  ever  dare  do 
that?  Yes,  he'd  be  darned  if  he  wouldn't.  What  a  girl!  In 
all  his  lonely,  fear-haunted  life,  he  had  never  before  encoun- 
tered anything  that  roused  him  out  of  his  dread  and  rebel- 
lion to  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  it  all.  He  sat  there  as 
if  turned  to  stone,  seeing  nothing  but  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes 
and  hearing  nothing  but  slow,  twisted  words.  A  passing 
boatman  hailed  him,  but  he  was  utterly  oblivious.  The  sun 
went  down  behind  the  rolling  hills  to  the  westward,  and 
twilight  fell  over  the  sea.  A  light  blinked  on  and  off  at  the 
end  of  Sakonnet  Point.     One  or  two  stars  pricked  the  deep 
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blue  of  the  sky.    The  bell  on  the  Black  Star  wailed  oul  its 

lonely  call 

Ill 

For  three  days,  .lot-  went  about  his  work  like  a  sleep- 
walker. He  rose  in  the  misty  dawn,  and  cooked  his  frugal 
breakfast  over  the  haltered  tin  stove.  Then,  after  method- 
ically sweeping  the  splintered  hoards  of  the  wavy  floor,  he 
strode  forth  into  the  morning  to  pull  his  pots.  Like  a  les- 
son that  is  learned  and  effortlessly  repeated,  he  visited  each 
bobbing  buoy,  and  took  aboard  the  day's  catch.  This  done, 
he  hitched  up  the  old  mare,  and  jogged  to  town  to  the  mar- 
ket. So  through  the  day's  routine  he  stalked,  unmindful 
and  unaware  of  what  he  did.  All  the  world  for  him  was  an 
ever-present  dream  of  a  laughing  girl  with  high-piled  golden 
hair  and  a  lilting,  hesitant  voice. 

The  evening  of  the  third  day.  he  awoke  from  his  dream 
to  a  vivid,  burning  consciousness.  He  had  never  before 
been  aware  of  the  beauty  of  the  sea  at  night,  for  any  such 
conceptions  that  he  might  have  had,  had  been  entirely 
throttled  by  his  hatred  and  dread  of  the  sea  for  what  it  sym- 
bolized to  him.  But  to-night  as  he  looked  out  over  the 
harbor,  he  involuntarily  caught  his  breath  in  a  sudden  acute 
realization  of  its  glory,  quite  apart  from  its  sinister  signifi- 
cance. It  was  poignantly  beautiful.  A  full  moon  hung  in 
the  black  sky.  Over  the  tranquil  face  of  the  waters,  a  wav- 
ering trail  of  gold  wandered  to  the  dark  horizon  where  Sa- 
konnet  Light  winked  like  a  firefly.  Before  the  shanty,  the 
silver  sands  stretched  away  on  either  hand  toward  the  sleep- 
ing rocks. 

Suddenly,  from  across  the  harbor,  the  mysterious  call 
of  the  bell  on  the  Black  Spar  beckoned.  As  the  tide  is 
drawn  by  the  moon,  Joe  was  draAvn  out  into  the  night.  With 
long,  swinging  strides,  the  peculiar  rocking  gait  born  of  a 
life  in  a  boat,  he  hurried  along  the  beach  toward  Sachuset 
Neck,  the  sand  whistling  beneath  his  feet.  He  came  to  the 
rocks  dipping  into  the  sea  at  the  end  of  the  Xeck,  and  slowed 
his  pace  to  scramble  over  them.  In  the  moonlight,  some 
seemed  to  sleep  like  great  pearl-gray  seals,  and  others  point- 
ed upwards  in  jagged  pinnacles,  black  against  the  golden 
path  on  the  water.  Here,  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  harbor, 
the  waves  rolled  in  and  broke  with  a  hollow  roar  among 
the  caves  and  crevices  of  the  rocks.    The  long  rollers  flowed 
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over  the  surface  of  the  moving  waters  to  break  in  a  shower 
of  gold  like  a  girl's  wind-blown  hair.  Marianthe's  hair 
would  look  like  that  in  the  moonlight. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  on  a  distant  pinnacle  saw,  as 
if  it  had  ridden  in  on  the  rocking  waves  and  risen  from  their 
depths,  a  figure  clad  in  a  flowing,  silvery  garment  and 
crowned  with  a  shower  of  golden  hair  that  flowed  out  on 
the  wind.  Joe  stopped  short  and  gazed,  unbelieving.  The 
figure  seemed  to  beckon;  he  stumbled  forward,  crying, 
"Marianthe!"  She  glided  away  over  the  rocks,  and  he  fol- 
lowed blindly,  vainly  trying  to  catch  her.  His  eyes  saw 
now  the  glint  of  her  hair,  now  the  gleam  of  her  dress  as  she 
moved  among  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  rocks.  He 
recked  not  where  he  stepped,  and  time  and  again  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  only  to  leap  to  his  feet,  and  stagger  on.  His 
breath  came  in  gasps  and  his  legs  ached  from  the  bruises 
he  had  received,  but  he  cared  not.  Tirelessly  he  followed, 
and  saw  her  on  a  nearer  pinnacle,  a  thing  ethereal  and  un- 
earthly in  the  moonlight.  Suddenly  a  bank  of  fog  rolled 
in  from  the  sea,  and  she  was  no  longer  there;  she  had  gone 
as  she  had  come,  clothed  in  mystery.  A  blind  rage  possessed 
him ;  once  again  the  sea  in  its  treachery  had  cheated  him  of 
his  desire.  He  rushed  on,  as  one  goes  to  meet  an  enemy, 
straight  into  the  wall  of  mist.  As  suddenly,  it  cleared  away, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  field  above  the  rocks,  alone. 
Straight  before  him.  across  the  field,  squatted  the  little  white 
cottage  where  lived  Demetri  Eleuzelos — and  Marianthe. 

His  sense  of  bitter  defeat  was  abruptly  eradicated  by  a 
feeling  of  exaltation  such  as  comes  to  one  who  has  seen  a 
vision.  Now  he  would  not  seem  a  mere  dumb  dolt,  "like 
lobsters,"  as  she  had  said.  She  would  not  know  him  for  the 
same  Joe.  Jubilant,  with  head  erect,  he  strode  up  to  the 
door  and  knocked  confidently.  It  opened  almost  imme- 
diately, and  he  was  confronted  by  Marianthe.  His  new- 
found power  all  but  ebbed  away.  Her  hair  was  piled  high 
on  her  head,  and  she  was  clad  in  a  red-brown  dress  the  color 
of  seaweed.  It  was  Marianthe  out  there  on  the  rocks — and 
yet.  .  .Doubt  assailed  him,  and  he  feared  that  she  would  know 
how  he  had  blindly  followed  that  Something  out  there  in 
the  moonlight. 

She  stood  silent,  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  When  he 
did  not,  she  said  slowlv,  "Well?  So  vou  came.     Because  I 
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tell  you  come?    Or  to  sec  me?" 

"To  sec  you."  Joe  responded  gruffly. 

"Oh.  la,  la!    1  am  glad.     You  think  aboul  me  a  little 

hit  sometime  after  you  sec  me  the  other  day  ?" 

"Yes,"  .Joe  answered  doubtfully,  feeling  that  somehow 

she  must  know  all  about  that  figure  Seeing  across  the  moon- 
light. 

"Come  in/'  she  said,  and  led  the  way  to  a  cheery  open 
lire  in  a  candle-lighted  room.  To  Joe,  it  was  a  happy  con- 
trast to  the  hare  shanty  with  its  battered  stove  and  glaring 
kerosene  lamp.  "Sit  there,"  she  commanded,  pointing  to 
an  easy  chair  at  one  side  of  the  hearth.  Joe  obeyed,  and 
she  sat  opposite  him,  her  head  on  one  side,  regarding  him 
curiously. 

"Joe — tell  me  about  you." 

"About  me?  I  don't  know  anything  worth  telling/' 
After  all,  why  tell  her  of  the  bitter  futility  of  his  past  life 
when  in  her  presence  he  was  able  to  forget  it  ? 

"But  of  course.  Where  you  live — I  know — that  little 
gray  house  on  the  beach.  But — is  there  anyone  else —  mo- 
ther, sisters?" 

"No.     My  mother  and  father  are  both  dead." 

"Have  you  always  caught  lobsters?" 

"Yes,  always,  and  my  father  did  before  me.  But  I'm 
not  going  to,  much  longer."  A  light  flamed  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  looked  straight  at  Marianthe,  proudly. 

"No?     What  will  you  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  doctor,"  he  answered,  wondering  if 
she  would  understand  how  much  it  meant  to  him. 

"A  doctor!     Oh,  Joe,  you  are  veree  wonderful." 

Joe  was  jubilant,  and  suddenly  his  tongue  was  loosed. 
"Yes,  I've  always  wanted  to,  and  I've  saved  as  much  money 
as  I  could,  and  now  I  have  enough,  and  this  fall  I'm  going 
to  Xew  York  to  study."  All  this  in  one  breath;  he  had 
never  before  found  anyone  to  understand. 

"And  you  have — never  been  to  the  city  before,  yes? 
Oh,  the  big,  high  houses,  they  touch  the  clouds,  and  the 
lights  that  wink  like  Sakonnet  Light,  only  quicker — and  so 
many!  And  people  like  the  sand!  Oh,  it  is  wonderful, 
but —  I  felt  like  a  little  bit  of  sandpiper.  But  you  won't, 
because  vou  are  big,  and  not  afraid  of  anything — except 
girls." 
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Joe  looked  into  the  leaping  flames,  and  wondered  if  he 
dare  tell  her  he  was  not  afraid  of  them  either  any  longer; 
but  while  he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind,  she  went  on. 

"I  don'  know  if  you  will  like  it;  me,  I  cried — I  wanted 
my  country  again,  where  it  is  so  quiet ;  blue  sea,  much  bluer 
than  here;  mountains,  and  flowers,  and  sheep — so  many 
beautiful  colors.  I  wish  for  it  now,  sometimes — I  am  so 
lonesome." 

"Don't  be  lonesome,  "Joe  said,  daringly.  "I'll  come 
to  see  you  often — that  is,  before  I  go."  She  smiled  indul- 
gently, and  he  stopped  abashed. 

"Yes?"  she  questioned,  gently. 
'Come  and  pull  pots  with  me  some  morning!" 

"Oh,  but  I  do  that  anyway!  My  father  is  not  here 
now,  and  so  I  do  his  work.  Right  near  your  pots,  too,  only 
I  am  sleepy  in  the  mornings,  so  I  do  not  see  vou  when  I  go 
out." 

"Then  I'll  go  later.  Is  that  a  go?  Shall  we  do  it  to- 
morrow?" 

"We-ell,  maybe;  I  don't  tell  you  now.  You  go  out, 
and  maybe  I  come.  Five  o'clock,  yes?  Now  you  mus'  go, 
because  I  mus'  go  to  bed  if  I  get  up  so  early." 

Joe  rose  reluctantly.  "Please  come,"  he  blurted  out 
as  he  opened  the  door. 

"Oh — and  I  think  you  are  like  your  lobsters,"  she  ex- 
claimed, shaking  her  golden  head.     "Naughty  Marianthe!" 

IV 

To  Joe,  the  days  were  no  longer  monotonous.  It  had 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  morning's  happenings  for  him 
and  Marianthe  to  pull  pots  together.  He  helped  her  with 
the  heavy  lobster  cars,  when  the  catch  was  plentiful;  and 
once  she  had  had  to  tow  him  home  when  his  erratic  second- 
hand engine  had  died  and  refused  to  go.  So  he  hated  to 
think  that  the  time  of  his  being  with  her  was  growing  shorter. 
Almost,  he  wished  he  might  stay  here,  and  live  as  he  always 
had,  just  to  be  near  her.  Her  presence  almost  made  him 
forgetful  of  his  fear  of  the  sea,  but  even  she  could  not  make 
him  forget  his  avowed  resolve  to  defeat  the  sea;  and  to  do 
this,  he  must  first  escape  from  its  toils,  so  he  must  go  away; 
but  there  was  always  the  hope  of  a  future  day  when  he  might 
make  her  proud  of  him. 
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One  morning,  about  a  week  before  Joe's  departure, 
found  them  on  the  bay  as  usual,  pulling  their  pots.  Th< 
dawn  had  burst  out  of  the  sea  in  a  crimson  smoke  only  to 
be  buried  in  a  grimy  bank  of  cloud,  so  the  water  lay  Sat 
and  motionless  like  a  plate  of  steel.  The  eastern  horizon 
was  blurred  with  a  hint  of  fog.  There  was  no  sound  any- 
where, saNe  the  put-put  of  the  engines,  and  the  never-ceas- 
ing call  o!'  the  bell  on  the  Black  Spar. 

Joe's  red  buoys  with  black  stripes  lay  parallel  to  De- 
metri's  yellow,  blue-striped  ones  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
hundred  feet,  so  he  and  Marianthe  called  to  each  other 
across  the  water  as  they  picked  up  the  day's  catch. 

"Oh,  Joe,  so  little,  and  not  many!  I  throw  hack  all  in 
this  pot,  and  only  two  lobsters  in  the  last.  I  am  through 
quicker  than  you."  And  she  passed  him,  as  he  hauled 
aboard  a  heavily  laden  pot. 

He  took  out  the  writhing,  glistening  lobsters,  rebaited 
the  pot,  and  dropped  it  back.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  go 
ahead,  his  engine  coughed  feebly  and  died.  He  bent  to 
look  at  it,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience.  But  a  care- 
ful examination  failed  to  show  what  was  wrong. 

"Guess  Marianthe  will  have  to  tow  me  home  again/' 
he  thought,  and  looked  up  to  see  where  she  was. 

But  he  could  see  neither  her  nor  any  other  thing.  While 
he  had  been  at  work,  the  blur  of  fog  on  the  horizon  had 
rolled  in  around  him,  and  had  blotted  out  land  and  water, 
except  for  a  tiny  circle  about  his  boat.  Again  there  welled 
up  in  him  an  impotent  blind  rage  against  the  craft  and  wile 
of  this  relentless,  ever-threatening  enemy  of  his.  He  list- 
ened, and  heard  the  put-put  of  Marianthe's  engine  off  to 
port;  and  from  port,  muffled  by  the  fog,  came  the  warning 
bell  on  the  dreaded  Black  Spar,  dreaded  most  in  just  such 
a  time  as  this,  for  its  menacing  peaks  were  hidden  in  the 
shifting  waves.  Panic  seized  upon  Joe.  Why  didn't  she 
shut  her  engine  off,  and  drift?  She  could  not  possibly  lo- 
cate the  rock  in  this  fog,  and  she  must  be  perilously  near 
to  it. 

In  answer  to  his  hail,  there  came  a  muffled  crash  of 
splintered  wood  as  it  struck  with  terrific  impact;  then  the 
gurgling  sob  of  a  water-filled  engine;  a  scream  of  terror; 
and  then,  awful,  engulfing  silence. 
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Joe  leapt  to  the  gunwale,  and  then  fell  back  into  the 
cockpit,  paralyzed.  Marianthe  was  drowning,  and  he  was 
powerless  to  help;  for  his  engine  was  dead,  and — he  could 
not  swim !  He  tried  to  call  her  name,  but  he  could  not  utter 
a  sound.  Shaking  in  every  limb,  with  one  flickering  hope 
in  his  heart,  he  bent  over  the  engine,  and  frantically  tried 
to  start  it.  Once,  it  sputtered,  and  he  almost  exulted ;  then 
it  died,  and  none  of  his  frenzied  efforts  would  make  it  turn 
over.  Wildly,  he  thought  of  leaping  into  the  sea,  and  trust- 
ing to  his  dire  need  to  carry  him  to  her.  But  the  calm, 
steely  surface  of  the  sea  terrified  him;  it  was  treacherous, 
deceptive  as  always,  waiting  to  suck  him  into  its  depths. 
Almost,  the  smooth  waters  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
to  engulf  him ;  he  recoiled  in  horror,  covering  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  to  shut  out  the  greedy  sea.  If  he  jumped,  he  would 
drown.  But  what  would  it  matter?  He  would  be  with  her. 
Now,  even  the  sea  could  not  cheat  him  of  her — but  the  sea 
would  have  conquered  him.  All  his  long  battle  would  be  in 
vain ;  he  would  yield  his  hard-won  victory  to  his  foe  just  as 
he  was  about  to  attain  his  heart's  desire.  But  would  he 
care  any  more  about  that  desire,  since  it  had  become  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  his  new-found  happiness,  which  was 
lost  to  him  forever  now?  The  moment  for  saving  her  had 
passed ;  whatever  he  did  now  would  be  the  result  of  reason, 
and  not  of  impulse.  He  looked  at  the  sea,  and  knew  that 
it  had  made  a  coward  of  him,  that  he  had  feared  to  risk  his 
life  in  it  for  her;  and  it  made  a  coward  of  him  now,  for  he 
feared  to  jump  overboard,  and  make  an  end  of  his  misery. 
He  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  by  living 
on,  he  would  yet  cheat  the  sea  of  the  ultimate  victory,  but 
inwardly  he  knew  that,  though  he  was  afraid  to  live,  he  was 
far  more  afraid  to  die.  With  a  moan  of  fear,  like  a  trapped 
animal,  he  sank  in  the  cockpit,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
arms  to  shut  out  the  misty  circle  of  sea  blurring  into  the 
fog.  But  he  could  not  shut  it  out;  the  waves  spanked  the 
keel  of  his  drifting  boat  with  mocking  slaps;  and  through 
the  muffling  atmosphere  came  the  wailing  call  of  the  bell  on 
the  Black  Spar,  and  it  seemed  to  echo  across  the  desolate 
waste,  like  the  cry  of  a  departed  spirit. 

V 

But  that  spirit  was  evermore  to  haunt  him,  asleep  or 
awake,  sometimes  like  the  grip  of  icy  fingers  at  his  heart, 
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sometimes  like  the  Hash  of  golden  Same  before  liis  eyes.  In 
the  days  that  followed,  when  they  were  searching  for  Afar- 
ianthe,  he  never  ventured  out  <>f  the-  barren  shanty.    II<  sat, 

huddled   in    a    rickety    straight-backed    chair  over   the   ashes 

of  a  dead  tire;  around  him.  the  dusl  collected  on  the  sparse 
furniture,  and  the  sand  made  little  ridges  along  the  cracks 
in   the  wavy  floor.      Hut  he  saw  nothing,  not   even   Marian- 
the  now;  his  mind  was  a  seething  chaos  of  dervish  thoughts 
that  were  never  still.    Now  he  had  come  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  Marianthe's  death.      He  could  have  pre- 
vented it.     God  knew,  that  blur  of  fog  on  the  far  horizon 
was  an  all  too  familiar  signal  to  him — but  he  was  too  blind 
in  his  happiness  at  being  near  her  to  see  it.     This  was  the 
price;   this  also  the  price  of  his  cowardice.     He  had  been 
afraid  to  die  even  for  that  dearer  to  him  than  life,  and  now 
that  she  was  dead,  life  was  a  living  death  to  him.     He  would 
not.  he  knew,  have  feared  to  die  for  her  had  it  been  any 
other  death  than  drowning.     But  the  sea  held  him  in  thrall, 
and  would  not  let  him  die  till  it  was  ready  to  take  him  for  its 
own.     A  hideous  revelation  had  come  to  him,  that,  inevit- 
ably, the  sea  would  at  the  last  be  the  agent  of  his  death.  The 
sea  had  killed  his  mother,  indirectly ;  the  sea  had  robbed  him 
and  his  father  of  life's  bare  comforts;  the  sea  had  taken  his 
father  from  him;  and  now,  the  sea  had  bereft  him  of  the 
most  priceless  gift  life  had  ever  given  him.    It  was  a  fiendish 
force  that  would  never  relinquish  its  power  over  him.  until 
it  had  tortured  as  it  willed — and  then  it  would  kill  him.  How 
could  he  hope  to  defeat  such  a  foe?     What  was  the  use  in 
fighting  any  more,  in  trying  to  escape  by  fleeing  its  presence? 
Far  better  submit  passively  to  its  sway;  it  would  be  easier 
than  fighting  futilely.     If  he  stayed  here,  he  would  at  least 
be  nearer  to  Marianthe  than  in  a  strange,  lonely  city.     Al- 
ways, she  would  be  near  him  on  golden  sunlit  afternoons, 
and  mysterious  moonlight  nights,  and  even  in  misty  sinister 
dawns;  and  in  the  end,  he  would  go  to  join  her  in  the  depths 
of  the  merciless  sea. 

So  the  sea  bound  him  fast  in  its  toils,  and  he  ceased 
to  struggle.  Life  continued  as  it  had  been  before  the  light 
of  happiness  had  lit  its  murky  way.  but  now  it  was  devoid 
even  of  the  faint  glow  reflected  by  a  tireless  resolve  for  vic- 
tory.   It  was  only,  in  sight,  writhing  lobsters  wrested  from 
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the  reluctant  talons  of  the  sea;  and,  in  hearing,  the  haunting, 
never-ceasing  call  of  the  bell  on  the  Black  Spar. 

VI 

Year  dragged  after  year  in  the  same  monotonous  rou- 
tine. Then  there  came  a  summer  when  lobsters  were  scarc- 
er than  ever  before.  The  sea,  once  teeming  with  them, 
yielded  only  a  grudging  few.  Joe  pulled  his  pots  each 
morning,  stolid  and  taciturn  where  his  fellow-fishermen 
were  frenzied  and  A^oluble  in  their  anxiety.  Some  da\fs  there 
were  hardly  enough  lobsters  to  make  worth  while  the  long 
trip  to  town ;  the  catch  was  small,  and  many  that  were  under- 
sized had  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  niggardly  sea.  On 
account  of  the  shortage,  the  price  of  lobsters  was  conse- 
quently high,  but  even  that  was  scant  compensation.  Liv- 
ing was  hard,  and  Joe  bought  only  the  barest  necessities, 
and  those  infrequently.  People  said  he  was  starving  him- 
self to  feed  the  aged  swaybacked  mare;  certainly,  she  had 
never  appeared  more  mettlesome  and  well-nourished.  But 
Joe  bore  traces  of  the  strain.  His  flat  face  became  slightly 
sunken  below  the  cheekbones,  and  his  eyes,  before  merely 
dull,  now  looked  baffled.  Under  the  stress  of  misfortune, 
the  miracle  happened,  and  the  natives  talked  of  it  for  days. 
Joe  spoke.    It  was  at  the  fishmarket. 

"Having  a  tough  time,  Joe?"  asked  genial  Bill  Flynn. 

Joe's  mouth  opened  like  a  fish's  when  it  breathes.  "Bad 
year  for  lobsters,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  rasped  like  a  gate 
swinging  on  rusty  hinges. 

That  night  a  hurricane  struck  the  coast,  rising  to  its 
height  in  one  short  hour.  A  hundred  mile  gale  swept  all 
shipping  before  it,  tossing  boats  like  matchwood  upon  the 
rocks.  It  ripped  the  surface  off  the  sea,  and  hurled  the  water 
into  waves  mountain-high,  that  crashed  against  the  cliffs, 
and  rolled  unimpeded  across  the  beaches  to  break  on  roads 
and  meadows  with  the  crushing  onslaught  of  a  python's 
head  in  the  death  blow.  The  sound  was  like  a  bombardment 
of  titanic  guns  levelled  against  a  splintering  planet.  There 
was  no  light  anywhere;  it  was  the  blackness  of  utter  obli- 
vion after  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  the  morning,  the  storm  had  passed,  but  the  sea  ran 
high.  The  boats  which  the  day  before  had  been  moored  in 
the  harbor,  lay  shattered  on  the  rocks.     The  waves  rolled 
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unbroken  across  the  beach  to  where  the  sand  dunes  had 

lately  raised  their  sparsely-grassed  heads  ....  A  little  way 
out  from  shore,  drifting  fatally  seaward,  tilted  up  on  one 
end.  tloated  a  weather-beaten  shantv. 
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THE  SAND  DUNES 
Catherine  W.  Johnson 


I  found  the  footprints  of  a  passerby 

Among  the  dunes,  who,  lonely  on  the  sand 

Had  roamed  that  way  and  weary  paused ;  had  scanned 

From  that  far  hill  the  endless  sun-white  sky. 

I  heard  the  echo  of  a  seagull's  cry 

And  slow  far  chime  of  bells;  the  distance  spanned 

From  spires  beyond  the  dunes  by  fragile  strand 

Of  wind-borne  sound.    Then  like  a  faint  reply 

Stirred  the  thin  dune-grass  of  a  shadowed  hill 

And  each  blade  sketched  a  slender  curve.    A  haze 

Of  sea-mist  gathered,  drifting  low,  to  brood 

Forlorn.     And  even  memory  was  still 

Loosing  the  touch  of  long  remembered  days 

To  trace  the  timeless  steps  of  solitude. 
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SEVEN. 

Sai.uk   S.   Simons 


H""|CCORDING  to  psychologists,  the  general  receptivity 
of  one's  sense  organs  has  nearly  reached  its  maturity 
|  at  the  age  of  three.  By  the  time  I  was  taken  to  Ari- 
zona, mine  was  well  on  the  way  to  middle  age,  having  flour- 
ished under  judicious  handling  for  four  more  years.  As  a 
tribute  to  the  clear  loveliness  of  the  January  nights,  I  was 
allowed  to  stay  out  of  doors  until  nine  o'clock.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  specialness  of  this  privilege  which  sometimes  made 
me  impatient  of  the  long  mastery  of  the  sun,  the  final  reluc- 
tance of  its  fall  behind  the  mountain,  the  afterglow  of  orange 
fading  into  saffron,  the  show  commingling  of  blue  and  crim- 
son in  purple  shadow.  Perhaps  I  felt  the  softness  in  the  air; 
there  were  no  edges  in  the  wind.  I  may  have  listened  as 
sound  died,  and  quietness,  rising  from  the  ground,  settling- 
do  wn  from  far  spaces,  found  life  again.  The  present  world 
ceased  to  vibrate,  and  when  an  echo  from  an  invisible  region 
not  yet  stilled  in  evening  persisted  even  through  the  inter- 
lacing branches  of  the  olive  trees,  they  stirred  unwontedly 
and  tossed  a  little. 

People  on  the  long  varandah  talked,  nearly  hidden  by 
the  high  rose  bushes,  and  the  cotton  woods.  Would  the 
market  for  long  staple  cotton  be  better  than  last  year  1  Were 
the  acclamations  of  Mr.  Britling  justified?  Soft- voiced, 
they  spoke  easily  to  one  another.  Presently  they  would  rise, 
meditatively  stamp  out  their  cigars  on  the  damp  earth,  or 
put  away  their  knitting  needles  in  colored  linen  bags,  bid 
each  other  a  secure  good-night  and  go  away  to  bed.  Ignatio, 
the  chief  functionary,  would  sigh  happily  down  to  his  boot 
heels,  stretch,  address  courteous  words  to  his  wife,  and  thev 
would  disappear  together  into  the  adobe  house.  The  quiet 
of  the  night  would  grow  deeper.  Out  beyond  the  tangible 
blackness  of  the  ranch-house,  spread  the  rose-garden,  the 
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olive  grove,  the  broad  road,  a  smooth  pale  stream.  The  tall 
plumes  of  the  pampas  grass  swayed,  brushing  the  surface 
of  the  night  with  their  luminous  feathers.  The  moon  swung 
over  to  the  west,  the  stars  hung  in  single  brilliance. 

So  it  was  throughout  January.  By  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Mandarin  orange  trees  were  in  blossom.  Ignatio, 
his  chair  tilted  back  against  the  wall,  struggled  with  a  piece 
of  rice  paper  and  a  packet  of  Bull  Durham  tobacco.  Finally 
the  materials  were  conjured  into  the  proper  slim  contours. 
As  he  held  the  roll  triumphantly  aloft,  the  tobacco  poured 
out  of  the  end  like  grain  scattered  on  the  wind.  Ignatio 
cursed,  chuckled,  and  began  again.  His  life  was  good.  His 
work  was  not  too  pressing,  and  it  was  dignified;  his  wife 
was  young  and  adoring.  He  liked  sitting  there,  telling  me 
fabulous  tales  of  his  youth,  or  listening  to  the  drone  of  voices 
from  the  verandah. 

The  voices  died.  Ignatio's  eyes  closed  on  the  dim  out- 
line of  the  mountains.  Only  I  seemed  to  be  alive  in  a  great 
unity  of  stillness.  Then  the  pampas  grass  stirred,  the  silvery 
olive  trees  quivered.  Down  from  the  hills  dropped  the  stark 
cry  of  the  coyote. 

In  the  taut  silence  that  followed  someone  was  heard 
nervously  snapping  the  loose  reeds  of  a  wicker  chair.  A 
man  muttered,  and  it  ceased.  Someone  began  walking  up 
and  down  the  porch,  digging  his  heels  viciously  into  the 
boards.  Someone  rasped  indistinguishably  and  left  the 
group.  I  did  not  know  what  they  felt  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  I  felt,  but  I  was  frightened.  Ignatio  would  know, 
he  would  tell  me.  I  ran  to  his  side.  He  stood  up,  shaking 
me  off  gruffly,  growled  in  Mexican  at  his  wife  who  disap- 
peared into  the  house  without  replying,  kicked  his  dog  away 
from  the  threshold  and  stepped  in,  cracking  the  screen  door 
behind  him. 

It  was  useless  to  ask  them  what  had  happened.  For 
the  first  time  I  recognized  something  which  they  could  not 
control.  Suddenly  I  was  no  longer  very  small,  I  felt  only 
that  I  was  of  the  same  mould  as  they  were.  We  were  on 
common  ground  in  the  new  strangeness  of  the  night.  The 
olive  trees  were  still  again  and  the  same  stillness  should 
have  wrapt  about  me.  But  the  echo  persisted,  spiralling 
across  the  valley  from  the  unquiet  hills. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  POET 
Margaret  V.  Smith 


a  FEEL  that  1  am  able  to  write  my  complete  autobio- 
graphy as  a  poet  even  though  i  am  still  alive,  since 
that  part  of  me  which  was  a  poet  has  died  at  last — 
died,  I  weep  to  say,  a  painful  and  lingering  death. 

Margaret,  the  poet,  was  born  in  September,  1915. 
when  Margaret  the  ordinary  tan-haired,  tan-skinned  child 
was  already  seven  years  old.  What  seems  even  more  un- 
usual is  that  though  our  home  boasted  of  several  clean  bed- 
rooms, the  poet  was  born  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  attic  be- 
hind the  costume  box.  The  explanation  is  this:  A  poet  was 
an  intruder  in  our  family;  all  my  immediate  ancestors  were 
sensible,  well-balanced  citizens  who  lived  their  lives  in  square 
brick  houses  and  thrilled  over  a  new  quilt  pattern  or  a  fine 
roast  duck.  If  any  of  my  great-grandparents  had  walked 
dolefully  through  the  house  chanting  "life,  strife,  rife,  fife, 
wife"  in  a  vain  search  for  the  right  word,  he  left  no  helpful 
record  of  the  fact.  If  ever  one  of  my  ancestors  had  thrilled 
at  the  sound  of  his  first  sonnet,  surely  I,  the  poet,  would  have 
had  a  warmer  welcome  on  that  September  evening. 

The  day  had  gone  rather  badly  for  me,  I  remember. 
Mother  had  accused  me  of  "dawdling"  when  a  broken  but- 
ton-hook had  been  the  real  cause  of  my  tardiness  for  break- 
fact.  Rain,  and  no  rubbers,  meant  stockings  to  change  when 
I  came  home  from  school,  and  also  spoiled  our  plans  for  a 
picnic  supper.  That  was  enough.  A  sharp  reprimand  for 
singing  at  the  table  was  too  much,  and  I  rushed,  weeping, 
to  the  dim  and  friendly  attic.  Some  minutes  later  when  the 
tears  had  ceased,  leaving  only  an  angry  self-pity  in  my  heart, 
I  heard  myself  repeating  aloud  "I  don't  care,  I  don't  care, 
no  one  loves  me  an  //where!"  A  great  light  broke  over  my 
dull  world — I  could  be  a  poet!  "Everything  I  do  is  wrong 
— Even  when  I  sing  a  song"  followed  with  remarkable  ease, 
though  I  could  get  no  further.     Oh,  never-to-be-forgotten 
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day!  I  walked  over  to  the  dusty  window  and  repeated  the 
magic  lines  over  and  over  again.  "Everything  I  do  is  wrong 
— Even  when  1  sing  a  song!"  Scoldings  didn't  matter!  I 
would  be  famous ! 

Two  years  elapsed,  during  which  time  the  poet  in  me 
grew  greatly  in  ambition  and  but  slightly  in  ability.  In  my 
ninth  summer  the  urge  to  burst  into  print  crept  over  me 
slowly,  resulting  in  an  effort  entitled  "My  Bunnies".  I 
vaguely  remember  something  about  "pinky  little  noses,  Like 
my  mother's  garden  roses."  These  verses  I  mailed  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  waited  breathlessly  for  the  reply.  It 
came,  all  too  soon.  I  shall  never  forget  my  chagrin  on  find- 
ing the  cold  black  and  white  rejection  slip  which  accom- 
panied "My  Bunnies"  on  their  return  trip!  It  was  torn  up 
at  once  so  that  my  family  would  never  learn  of  the  venture. 
I  should  blush  to  tell  them  even  now. 

This  sad  failure,  however,  did  not  weaken  the  poet 
within  me,  though  the  Atlantic  Monthly  received  no  more 
of  my  contributions.  I  made  my  own  birthday  cards  for 
the  family  with  touching  couplets  beneath  a  pasted  picture. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  began  to  keep  a  notebook  of  my 
works,  carefully  dated  for  the  benfit  of  my  biographers  when 
I  should  become  famous  and  passed  on.  I  composed  a 
lengthy  "Welcome  to  Father"  when  he  had  been  away  for 
several  weeks  and  kept  the  tired  traveler  waiting  on  the  walk 
while  I  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  to  read  my  "Welcome" 
aloud.  These  public  ventures  were  never  very  successful. 
My  family  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  chucked  me  under 
the  chin,  but  showed  no  further  interest  in  the  manuscript. 
The  sensitive  feelings  of  the  poet  forced  her  to  retire  and 
lead  a  private  life. 

About  this  time  I  had  absorbed  my  eleventh  Elsie  Dins- 
more.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  religion.  Was  I 
Christian  or  was  I  not?  Were  my  family  Christians?  I 
had  said  no  prayers  since  outgrowing  "Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep".  If  my  mother  did  nothing  further  to  insure  my 
entrance  into  heaven  with  the  pious  Elsie,  then  I  must  do 
something  myself.  A  long  rhymed  prayer  was  finished  in 
a  short  while,  most  of  which  I  have  forgotten;  I  grew  cold 
saying  it,  I  remember,  and  discarded  all  but  the  last  two  lines. 
These  were  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me  now,  as  they  complete- 
ly covered  the  subject. 
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"Dear  Jesus. 

Keep  my  family  safe  tonight, 
And  keep  me  always  in  Thy  sight. 

Amen." 
The  same  formula,  slightly  changed,  could  be  said  in  the 
morning;  but  getting  up  was  always  so  much  more  exciting 

than  going  to  bed  that  I  usually  forgot  about  prayers.  About 
the  time  I  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  nursery  floor 
pulling  on  my  second  stocking,  a  great  wave  of  Elsie  Dins- 
more  repentance  would  sweep  over  me.  Shutting  my  eyes. 
I  would  murmur: 

"Dear  Jesus, 

Keep  my  family  good  today, 
And  keep  me  in  Thy  Christian  way. 

Amen." 

In  preparatory  school  I  found  I  could  be  a  bit  of  a  lion 
by  displaying  my  "talent".  I  carried  Rupert  Brooke's 
poems  around  with  my  school  books,  and  signed  myself  M. 
Vinnedge  Smith.  Poor  M.  Vinnedge  didn't  last  very  long 
for  my  family  saw  the  name  on  an  Algebra  paper  and  made 
it  very  clear  that  I  had  been  baptised  Margaret.  The  poet 
shrugged  her  talented  shoulders;  she  was  beginning  to  get 
used  to  an  unkind  world. 

Three  "crushes"  at  school  spurred  me  on  to  greater 
efforts.  Martha,  Barbara,  and  Catherine  were  the  respective 
subjects  of  adoring  poems.  The  first  two  laughed,  the  third 
was  kind  and  cured  me  of  such  foolishness;  but  all  three  of 
them  gave  me  excellent  practice  in  rhyme-schemes  and  met- 
ers. One  other  influenced  my  poetical  career  in  school — a 
slim  Hungarian  who  talked  of  living  in  the  gutter  in  order 
to  know  life.  She  wrote  feverish  free-verse  in  study  hour; 
one,  a  direct  vision  of  Hell,  was  especially  impressive.  I 
forgot  about  my  even  rhyme-schemes  for  a  while.  I  would 
be  a  modern  and  write  about  sin  and  ashcans! 

Graduation  came  soon  afterward.  As  class  poet  I 
looked  forward  to  college  with  a  feeling  of  worlds  to  conquer. 
The  tears  come  to  my  eyes  now  when  I  think  of  my  fresh- 
man ambitions!  After  four  years  I  would  return  home 
bearing  aloft  the  name  of  my  sensible-citizen  ancestors, 
famous  at  last !  If  I  had  but  known  that  my  poetical  life  was 
even  then  in  its  prime!  The  two  and  a  half  years  which 
followed  held  only  old  age  and  decline;  now  all  is  over. 
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The  first  year  at  college  I  was  completely  occupied 
with  chemistry  and  Latin.  I  gleaned  some  pleasure  from 
Catullus  and  bought  a  few  precious  volumes  of  Robert 
Frost,  Alice  Meynell  and  anthologies;  but  there  was  little 
time  for  creative  work.  My  sophomore  year  I  studied  un- 
der a  real  poet,  in  whose  class  I  drew  C — s  with  an  uncanny 
regularity  which  prophesied  death  by  torture.  One  small 
cinquaine  was  published  in  the  college  magazine,  and  tears 
of  happiness  filled  my  dim  old  eyes. 

In  my  Junior  year  the  sacred  notebooks  were  left  at 
home.  My  only  contribution  to  the  college  Monthly  was 
a  sonnet  written  the  year  before.  I  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  writing  anything  new,  and  smiled  weakly  when  anyone 
suggested  that  I  do  so.  Plainly  my  poetical  health  was  fail- 
ing. In  February  the  poet  rallied  for  a  short  while  and 
struck  off  an  Ode  to  Washington.  It  was  not  accepted,  but 
that  made  little  difference  for  by  the  time  the  choice  was 
made  the  poet  had  already  sunk  back  into  a  stupor.  For 
several  weeks  she  lay  dangerously  ill,  then  on  the  night  of 
March  eighteenth,  1928,  she  quietly  passed  away. 

Since  then  I  have  felt  dazed,  bewildered,  as  a  woman 
always  feels  when  she  is  left  without  a  cause  for  which  to 
fight.  Most  of  my  life  I  have  protected  the  poet  Margaret. 
I  have  watched  her  thrive,  grow  old,  and  die.  Now  I  have 
buried  her  deep  within  my  heart,  and  erected  this  monument 
to  her  memory.  Step  gently,  my  friends,  when  you  pass  the 
grave,  and  let  not  your  laughter  break  the  blessed  silence ! 
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FERRY 

Ellen    E.  Robinson 


fN5Z7|IIK  crowd  of  commuters  pushes  me  ahead  to  the  front 
|y^  of  the  boat,  where  I  lean  on  the  rail  and  squint  lazily 
in  the  sun.  Near  me  stands  a  group  of  very  young 
business  men,  obviously  trying  to  give  the  impression  of 
experienced  commuters  of  unquestionably  high  financial 
standing",  each  has  his  newspaper  folded  quite  conveniently 
and  held  against  the  lateral  thorax  with  nonchalant  elbow. 
The  financial  page  is  always  the  outermost.  Girls  eye1  them, 
and  turn  to  study  their  own  reflections  in  the  clean  windows 
of  the  boat.  One  holds  a  bright  red  purse,  which  generates 
light  of  itself,  until  it  stands  out  alone,  obscuring  the  girl. 
like  a  jewel  on  a  black  velvet  cushion.  The  brilliant  toe  of 
a  patent  leather  slipper  blinds  me  for  a  moment. 

The  sun  pours  brightly  on  the  water;  the  city  glitters 
before  me.  Thousands  of  windows  snatch  for  their  share 
of  the  light  and  having  secured  it,  send  it  back  again  in  thin 
spears,  until  every  building  is  a  huge  fortress,  guarded  by 
invisable  knights  who  flourish  their  weapons  untiringly.  I 
narrow  my  eyes.  The  spears  change  to  enormous  lances, 
bristling  from  every  wall.  I  am  approaching  some  holy 
city. 

I  look  back  at  Liberty;  about  her  feet  lies  a  bit  of  mist 
like  a  discarded  garment,  from  the  folds  of  which  she  rises 
shining,  a  colossal  Cinderella.  Sympathetically  I  know  she 
wants  to  raise  both  arms  and  stand  on  tip- toe  and  shout  to 
the  whole  harbor  that  it  is  morning  again ! — light  again ! — 
life  again!  About  her  and  about  me  and  about  the  whole 
city  is  the  water,  the  waves  slapping  at  each  other  and  then 
running  away,  or  playing  a  heavy  game  of  Peas-Porridge  - 
Hot  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  chuckling  naughtily 
over  it.  The  boats  cut  the  wide  blue  surface  with  their 
wakes,  like  the  marks  of  a  burin  in  the  hand  of  a  giant  etcher. 

Overhead  careen  white  gulls  in  great  circles,  now  near 
the  water,  now  high  in  the  air.  as  though  drunk  on  the  tiny 
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bubbles  of  spray  thrown  upward  by  the  breeze.  The  boat 
slowly  enters  the  slip,  hitting  the  white-washed  piles  with  a 
heavy  jocosity  and  pushing  the  water  aside  roughly.  The 
clang  of  opening  gates,  the  sudden  neighing  of  a  truck  horse, 
the  luxurious  yawn  of  a  negro  boot  black,  the  warm  smell 
from  a  bakery  wagon,  a  whistle  somewhere — and  the  day 
has  begun. 

_\i*      <a*     sit     y*<.     sic 

TpT       TfT       TfT       Tf\        7f? 

The  city  towers  menacingly  behind  me  as  I  stand  watch- 
ing the  wake  of  the  boat,  the  leaden  water  turning  sullenly 
into  dirty  confusion.  I  am  scarcely  conscious  of  the  others 
about  me,  listless,  their  heads  forward,  their  newspapers 
drooping  from  their  arms ;  they  say  nothing — and  see  noth- 
ing. At  the  back  of  the  boat,  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
water  stands  a  young  Scandinavian,  hatless,  with  big,  strong, 
red  hands  too  far  out  of  his  sleeves,  he  holds  his  paper  be- 
fore him,  but  his  eyes  stare  beyond  it — out  over  the  harbor 
— without  brooding,  without  thought,  with  expression  of 
any  sort. 

Everything  is  grey ;  even  that  which  is  in  reality  black 
is  now  only  a  heavier  grey — grey  sky  over  the  half  con- 
trolled restlessness  of  the  water — grey  smoke  issuing  thinly 
from  the  sinister  columns  of  darker  grey  which  are  distant 
smoke-stacks.  I  see  the  silhouetted  skeleton  of  a  new  build- 
ing, somehow  betraying  the  scornful  solidity  of  the  others. 
An  indistinct  Liberty  mocks  me  with  her  unlit  torch.  Even 
the  water  oppresses  me;  it  seems  too  insistent,  too  close, 
with  a  nauseating  oiliness ;  I  should  find  it  greasy  to  touch. 
I  know  and  it  would  fall  from  my  fingers  in  large  globules, 
slowly  formed.  It  gives  the  boats  reluctant  passage.  A 
small  motor  launch  tosses  with  a  sickening  irregularity  in 
the  wake  of  a  liner.  A  single  sea-gull  flaps  mournfully 
above  me,  a  solitary  suggestion  of  activity  in  the  illimitable 
passivity  of  the  sky. 

We  enter  the  scarred  slip  with  a  dull  bump,  like  the  fall 
of  some  huge  body.  I  remember  once  having  seen  a  dead 
bull-dog  floating  in  the  muddy  water  between  the  boat  and 
the  dock.  Xow,  however,  there  is  only  refuse — indistin- 
guishable bits  of  food  and  wood.  Someone  winds  up  a  chain 
jarringly.  A  little  boy  refuses  help  with  an  immense  suit- 
case and  staggers  away.     The  crowd  leaves  the  boat  and 
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enters  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  ferry-house;  they  are 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  yel  each  seems  walking  alone,  silently, 
rapidly,  ryes  to  the  ground.     A  paper  falls  from  a  man's 

hand;  he  leaves  it:  no  one  notices.      It  is  the  end  of  the  da\  . 
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STREET  LIGHTS 
Barbara  D.  Simison 


Lights 

Prick  the  darkness 

Below ; 

Send  codes 

To  each  other 

Across 

L^nfathomed  space. 

I  try  to  read 

Their  signalled  letters. 

Mysteriously, 

Guardedly, 

They  waver 

Back  and  forth. 

LTnlike  men, 

They  tell  their  secrets 

To  no  one. 
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DELUSION 
Helen   Bland 


There  was  a  time  when  you  loved  April  dusk, 

And  climbed  the  years  to  fling  your  laughter  at  the  stars, 

Pulling  me  after  you  to  show  me  worlds  below, 
Cities  like  sharpened  points,  oeeans  like  pallid  sears. 
Do  you  remember  how  you  taught  me  then, 
And  showed  me  Beauty  like  a  sacred  thing, 
Giving  me  thoughts  for  gifts,  and  words 
Fragrant  and  velvet-soft,  that  I  might  sing 


./ 


But  now  that  you  have  gone,  and  I  have  sought  in  vain. 
Seeing  your  face  in  sunlight,  hearing  your  voice  in  rain 
Now  that  the  shades  are  drawn  against  the  eyes  of  men. 
Mine  is  the  blank  white  page,  and  mine  the  broken  pen. 
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THIS  PLASTIC  AGE" 
A.  H. 


|j-Y|HE  radiator  bangs  hollowly  and  the  two  girls  on  the 
|yjl|  bed  draw  the  blankets  closer  about  them  and  tug  at 
Mlllll  the  corner  which  remains  firmly  held  under  the  chin 
of  their  friend  on  the  floor.  The  owner  of  the  room  hunched 
in  her  wicker  chair  remarks  that  the  heat  always  goes  down 
at  twelve  o'clock.  The  fifth  girl,  back  against  the  door, 
knob  in  hand,  smiles  indulgently  at  this  whim  of  the  janitor. 
The  conversation  has  progressed  through  the  discus- 
sion of  personalities.  They  are  finished  now,  each  of  the 
group  certain  of  the  opinion  of  her  fellows  concerning  every 
non-attending  member  of  the  dormitory  but  faintly  uncom- 
fortable about  herself  in  the  light  of  their  expressed  criticism 
of  the  others.  The  girl  at  the  door  reached  that  vantage 
point  by  a  tactful  attempt  to  terminate  the  increasingly 
embarrassing  discussion  by  remarking  that  she  must  go  to 
her  own  room  and  finish  reading  her  new  book.  The  hostess 
announces  that  she  is  reading  the  most  interesting  book  she 
ever  saw  in  her  life,  punctuating  her  remarks  by  hard  blows 
on  the  ruffled  pillow  she  holds  firmly  pressed  against  her 
chest.  It's  a  marvelous  piece  of  work,  she  declares,  but  she 
feels  that  perhaps  she  shouldn't  recommend  it  because  prob- 
ably the  rest  of  them  would  hate  it.  The  inevitable  indigna- 
tion that  such  a  comment  must  arouse,  induces  her  to  say 
that  it's  a  story  of  a  man  and  is  rather  frank  although  ab- 
solutely true  to  life,  but  they  might  think  it  exaggerated  and 
disgusting.  Bill  told  her  when  he  sent  it  to  her  that  it  was 
the  kind  of  book  only  the  exceptional  woman  would  enjoy. 
The  girl  on  the  floor  says  that  she  had  a  terrible  time  with 
her  family  over  "Dusty  Answer".  They  had  insisted  on 
knowing  whether  it  was  only  English  girls  or  whether  col- 
lege was  really  like  that.  The  Freshman  on  the  bed  won- 
ders "like  what?";  and  answers  that  parents  are  always 
rather  absurd  and  of  course  college  is  exactly  like  that.    The 
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girl  at  the  door  observes  thai  it  lakes  all  kinds  to  make  b 

world  and  their  isn't  any  reason  why  college  should  he  any 

different  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  \< -w  York,  the 
one  on  the  floor  adds,  that  sort  of  thing  they  are  discussing 
is  considered  perfectly  ordinary.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  best  people — and  then  of  course  the  actors — and 
there  is  always  the  underworld. 

When   her   fund  of  information   on    that    head    is   ex- 
hausted, the  Freshman  rounds  off  her  speech  by  commenting 

that  these  things  are  biological  like  anything  else  and  she. 
for  one,  cannot  see  why  such  a  mystery  is  made  of  them. 
Mysteries,  she  has  ohserved,  seem  to  fascinate  the  young 
and  that  is  probably  why  there  is  so  much  talk  about  the 
wildness  of  the  younger  generation.  From  the  floor  comes 
the  indignant  protest  that  it  isn't  just  talk  either.  She  knows 
for  a  fact  of  people  in  their  very  college  who  think  nothing 
of  staying  out  all  night..  The  girl  at  the  door  is  skeptical. 
She  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  that  although  she  has 
heard  all  her  life  of  these  people  who  have  collegiate  esca- 
pades and  go  in  and  out  of  windows,  she  has  never  met  a 
one  of  them,  and  her  acquaintance  is  as  wide  as  anyone's. 
If  they  were  so  common,  she  thinks  that — The  retort  is  that 
that  is  all  she  knows  about  it.  One  of  her  very  own  friends, 
the  floor  creaks  beneath  her  emphatic  foot,  she  won't  men- 
tion any  names — but  this  girl  roomed  with  a  girl  last  year 
who —  The  details  follow.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  the 
Junior  on  the  bed  asks,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  who  it  was. 
She  is  rewarded  with  glares  for  her  lack  of  discretion  from 
all  but  the  raconteur  wrho  answers  with  the  name  of  the 
heroine. 

The  account  has  impressed  the  Freshman.  She  re- 
marks, tentatively,  that  most  people  feel  that  if  a  friend  of 
theirs  did  a  thing  like  that,  they  would  never  want  to  speak 
to  her  again,  but  she —  Accompanied  by  blows  on  the  pillow, 
the  voice  of  the  hostess  breaks  in  to  declare  that  if  a  person 
is  admitted  to  her  friendship  once,  she  is  a  friend  always  and 
nothing  she  can  ever  do  will  change  this.  Bill  says  that 
girls  don't  knowr  the  first  thing  about  friendship  usually. 
Now  men,  Bill  says,  never  let  their  sex  life  stand  between 
them.  The  pragmatist  at  the  door  rather  warmly  protests 
that  that  kind  of  talk  is  all  very  well  but  after  all  it  is  the 
woman  who  pays,  and  one's  self  respect —  The  Freshman 
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sees  light  and  begins  a  discussion  of  self-respect,  but  the 
girl  on  the  floor  can  stand  this  vague  theorizing  not  a  mo- 
ment longer,  and  supplies  a  story  about  how  a  chum  of  hers 
felt  when  one  of  her  dearest  friends  came  and  told  her — . 
There  is  a  decided  pause  after  her  dramatic  conclusion.  The 
girl  in  the  wicker  chair  hugs  her  pillow  and  searches  frantic- 
ally for  an  incident  in  her  past  which  can  be  made  to  pale 
this  one.  Some  faint  recollection  of  an  anecdote  Bill  told 
her  stirs  faintly  in  her  mind.  The  Junior  can  stand  it  no 
longer.  She  demands  to  know  "what  about  the  command- 
ment?" There  is  another  silence,  even  heavier  with  mean- 
ing. The  Freshman  shrugs  that  if  one  takes  religion  as 
seriously  as  all  that —  The  hostess  is  astonished  to  discover 
that  every  one  does  not  know  that  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of 
tribal  sayings.  The  door  knob  clicks  between  the  syllables 
of  the  pronouncement  that  one  can  go  to  church  every  Sun- 
day and  still  not  be  good.  The  girl  on  the  floor  confirms  her 
by  telling  them  about  the  deacon  in  their  own  church  at  home 
who  never  missed  a  Sunday  but — 

The  Freshman  rounds  off  her  climax  by  saying  that 
men  are  like  that.  It  is  that  very  thing  that  she  likes  about 
her  book,  the  hostess  goes  on  as  though  there  had  been  no 
interruption.  It  brings  out  this  kind  of  things  about  men 
— their  conflicts,  sort  of.  The  guardian  at  the  door  realizes 
that  this  whole  gory  session  began  with  a  purely  literary 
discussion  and  remarking  that  she  never  did  approve  of  bull 
sessions,  she  goes  off  to  bed.  Somehow,  the  spell  breaks 
with  her,  and,  as  the  clock  strikes  one,  they  all  begin  to 
stretch  and  trail  off  to  their  own  rooms.  The  Junior  feels 
that  she  must  make  one  last  stand.  She  doesn't  see,  she 
says  how —  The  Freshman  drags  her  down  the  hall  before 
she  has  time  to  finish,  assuring  her  that  life  is  like  that  and 
there  is  no  use  worrying  about  it.  The  hostess  calls  good- 
bye to  them  and  picks  up  her  pad  of  stationery.  "Dear  Bill, 
she  begins.  "It  is  after  three  A.  M.  and  I  have  just  been 
talking  to  a  bunch  of  women  on  the  subjects  we  were  dis- 
cussing last  week-end.  I  certainly  do  agree  with  you  that 
men  are  more — " 
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TRANQUILITY 

Anne  Marie  Homed 


HE  knew  immediately  that  she  had  been  here  before. 
She  had  never  seen  that  swift  angle  of  the  sea,  nor  the 
gray- blue  mist  over  the  hills — she  had  never  seen  any 
of  all  this.  And  yet  she  had  been  here.  She  had  been  here 
that  day,  almost  ten  years  ago,  when  she  had  turned  sudden- 
ly from  a  crowded  room  and  looked  out  over  the  city.  At 
once  it  was  as  though  no  one  was  near  her,  as  though  the 
air  had  been  made  somehow  lighter,  and  as  though — here 
she  had  to  pause.  Was  it  a  great  height  or  a  great  calmness  ? 
Or  was  it  a  poised  harmony  of  moods  more  complete  than 
any  single  mood  can  be? 

Another  time  she  had  been  here,  when  she  was  a  little 
girl.  She  had  been  really  alone,  then,  playing  in  the  snow, 
and  panting  , exhilarated,  she  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
smooth,  round  hill,  white  and  shining  in  the  sunlight.  Ex- 
ultant, she  had  told  herself  that  this  was  the  'Top  of  the 
World'  and  that  she,  alone,  had  discovered  it.  Then,  sud- 
denly, her  exhilaration  had  left  her,  and  she  had  been — here. 
Even  in  her  childhood  she  had  been  here.  Even  then  she 
had  known  this  same  repose.  For  there  had  always 
been  repose,  and  a  repose  completely  without  that  cer- 
tainty of  transition  that  seems  inevitable  at  such  times. 
For  that  was  the  peculiar  quality  of  these  moments,  although 
they  were  so  fleeting,  they  seemed  to  bestow  a  promise  of 
remaining  through  all  time,  so  that  you  did  not  catch  desper- 
ately at  them  before  they  went,  but  instead  rested  upon 
them,  unreservedly,  knowing  they  would  never  pass,  in- 
deed, forgetting  that  they  had  not  always  been.  Just  as 
she  would  rest  on  these  few  hours  this  afternoon,  never  re- 
membering that  they  had  either  a  beginning  or  an  end. 

Once,  only  once,  she  had  been  here  with  her  husband. 
But  had  he  been  here  too?  Could  she  ever  know,  when  it 
was  something  so  entirely  within  oneself?     And  vet  that 
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evening,  so  long  ago,  when  they  had  been  walking  together 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  when  the  lamps  were  dimmed  by 
the  mist  and  the  fog  was  thick  in  the  river,  then,  even  as 
this  sensation  had  come  to  her,  a  sensation  of  extreme  light- 
ness, of  extreme  apartness  from  all  things,  even  then  he 
had  been  in  perfect  accord  with  her,  so  that  in  their  com- 
plete aloneness,  they  had  been  together.  Surely  at  that 
time  he  had  been  here. 

Dreamily,  she  watched  and  thought,  and  each  moment 
was  possessed  of  a  fullness  that  was  like  the  rhythmic  har- 
mony of  music,  a  music  that  has  not  yet  been  conceived  of, 
because  it  remains  always  on  the  same  level  of  tranquility. 
And  every  hour  was  a  continuation  of  those  other  hours  of 
her  life — a  pause  in  the  unity  of  events.  And  there  was 
leisure  of  the  kind  that  is  not  the  cessation  of  activity,  but 
rather  the  blending  and  moulding  of  all  the  ingredients  of 
quietness.  There  were  colors — purples  and  blues  and  grays. 
And  there  were  sounds — the  sounds  of  water,  and  the  still 
sounds  of  growing  things. 

She  wondered  that  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  trees 
should  be  so  entirely  effortless,  as  though  they  too  were 
knowing  that  repose  which  surpasses  even  sleep.  And  she 
knew  a  sort  of  tranquil  gladness,  a  sense  of  lightness  and 
security  of  the  rare  quality  of  those  times  when  she  had,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  been  here.  For  all  afternoon  it  had 
been  haunting  her,  the  inexplicable  association  between  this 
spot  and  those  fleeting  moments  of  her  life.  Perhaps  if  all 
the  separate  elements  were  somehow  fitted  together- — the 
solemn  loveliness,  the  serenity,  the  poise — they  would  form, 
suddenly,  those  sombre-tinted  rocks,  that  flash  of  blue  that 
was  the  sea,  and  all  this  that  she  could  not  describe,  even  to 
herself.  But  how  could  she  ever  tell  ?  It  was  all  so  delicate- 
ly intangible.  But  surely  there  was  loveliness  in  the  poised 
lift  of  that  cloud,  and  a  fathomless  solemnity  in  the  darkness 
of  the  hills. 

And  as  the  hour  grew  later,  the  moments  grew  longer 
and,  if  possible,  more  still.  There  was  no  sense  of  expect- 
ancy or  waiting,  but  only  a  great  calm,  as  though  there  had 
been  bestowed  upon  this  place  the  solemn  gift  of  rest.  And 
suddenly  she  knew  the  answer  to  the  question  that  had  been 
in  her  mind  all  the  afternoon.  For  those  great,  quiet 
moments  of  her  life  had  been  .  .  .  crvstalized  into  this  one 
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single  unit,  and  this  spot,  which  had  given  her  such  certain 

knowledge  of  association,  was  the  concrete  image  of  her  ex- 
perience. Here  was  the  height,  here  the  perfect  balance  of 
repose  and  all  the  lightness  and  fullness  of  time  gathered 
into  a  complete  tranquility. 
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THE  FRIENDS 
Anne  Lloyd  Basingee 


s 


ENK1NS  was  a  gardener  who  did  a  little  thinking  on 
the  side.  He  lived  in  an  inconspicuous  white-clap- 
board house  on  a  side-road;  and  grew  vegetables  and 
flowers.  A  great  many  birds  inhabited  his  overgrown  apple- 
trees. 

One  fall  morning  he  heard  an  indefinable  trouble-call 
from  his  side  porch,  and  went  out  to  see.  There  beside 
his  steamer-chair,  its  ears  pointed  forward  towards  the  door, 
sat  a  little  cat.  Its  sleek  black-and-white  coat  covered  a 
graciously  modeled  body ;  its  eyes  were  amber-colored ;  and 
its  tail  curved  around  its  toes.  When  it  saw  Jenkins,  it  ran 
towards  him,  purring  loudly,  its  tail  straight  as  a  candle; 
and  the  white  tuft  of  fur  that  finished  it  off  flicked  from 
side  to  side. 

Jenkins  said,  "Scat." 

The  little  cat  rubbed  itself  against  his  left  leg;  then 
turned,  and  rubbed  the  other  side.     Its  fur  was  electric. 

"I  said,  scat,"  insisted  Jenkins. 

The  cat  looked  up  at  him  and  purred. 

"Come,"  said  Jenkins.  "Hurry  up."  And  he  waved 
his  large  hands  and  hissed.  Bending  over  and  gesticulating 
in  this  way,  he  conducted  the  cat  to  the  edge  of  his  property. 

The  little  cat  followed  willingly,  but  once  in  the  road  it 
stopped,  and  would  not  be  frightened.  Its  eyes  fastened 
Jenkins  devotedly. 

"I  can't  allow  you  here,"  said  Jenkins,  "On  account  of 
my  birds."    And  he  turned  back  to  the  house. 

But  he  had  gone  no  farther  than  four  steps  when  he 
tripped,  and  the  cat  ran  ahead  between  his  legs.  It  carried 
its  neat  head  high,  its  black-candle  tail  straight,  and  its  four 
white  feet  daintily. 

Jenkins  stopped  and  mused.  "You  are  evidently  some- 
body's pet  cat,  left  behind  after  the  summer,"  he  whispered. 
"They  do  that  to  cats.  Human  beings  have  vicious  ways, 
haven't  they? 
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"1  should  like  to  take  you  in,  you  know;  but  there's  1 1 1  < • 
birds.  1  have  promised  them  not  to  introduce  dangerous 
beasts." 

The  cat  acted  strangely,  rubbing  against  him  and  run- 
ning around  his  ankles  in  a  figure  eight.  This  led  Jenkins 
t  >  make  his  first  mistake.  lie  thought  the  eat  hungry.  II< 
told  it  to  wait,  and  went  and  got  some  bread  and  milk.  The 
eat  sat  gravely  on  the  side  porch,  but  when  the  milk  arrived 
it  took  very  little.  Jenkins  was  forced  to  realize  that  it 
wanted  his  company — no  more. 

'And  that's  very  little  to  grant,"  thought  Jenkins. 

He  did  not  drive  it  away  again,  but  let  it  sit  beside  him 
in  the  garden  that  day.  And  all  the  time  he  observed  its 
behavior.     At  night  he  voiced  his  judgment. 

"I  don't  believe  you  are  a  bird-hunter.  You  seem  a 
well-behaved  cat.     I  will  keep  you." 

And  so  he  took  it  into  his  house.  "The  human  race 
owes  you  something,"  he  told  it. 


For  two  weeks  the  cat  was  so  enraptured  with  his  com- 
pany that  it  followed  him  wherever  he  went;  and  this  de- 
votion killed  in  Jenkins  a  plan  he  had  considered  of  finding 
it  a  home  in  the  village.  The  cat  was  loyal.  He  sometimes 
wondered,  however,  why  it  had  been  so  well-groomed  when 
it  arrived  at  his  door — not  like  a  stray  cat,  at  all.  Perhaps 
it  had  only  just  been  turned  out.  He  did  not  think  that  it 
was  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself — it  seemed  so  domesti- 
cated and  dependent. 

Then  one  day  as  Jenkins  sat  gardening  the  little  cat 
left  his  side  and  walked  away  into  the  bushes.  And  in  a 
half  hour  it  came  back  bringing  him  a  present. 

Jenkins  picked  up  the  little  dusty  rag.  It  had  been  a 
chipping  sparrow. 

"This  is  terrible,"  he  thought,  rising  and  dropping  his 
spade.  "Terrible.  I  have  introduced  a  murderer."  And 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  path. 

But  presently  he  noticed  the  little  cat  running  beside 
him,  its  head  and  tail  raised,  its  eyes  enormous.  Jenkins 
bent  his  head  and  looked  at  the  criminal,  who  stood  with  its 
tail  making  an  exclamation-mark  behind.  And  he  could  not 
think  badlv  of  the  little  cat. 
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"After  all,"  he  said,  "It's  natural  for  you  to  hunt.  You 
were  simply  obeying  your  instincts. 

"But  I  can't  let  you  kill  my  birds.  So  you  must  be  a 
prisoner." 

He  shut  the  little  cat  into  the  house ;  and  later  went  to 
the  village  to  buy  a  collar  for  it.  After  that,  the  little  cat 
walked  out  on  a  leash,  or  was  fastened  beside  Jenkins  in  the 
garden  to  a  stick  thrust  in  the  ground. 


Jenkins  occasionally  went  to  the  movies ;  and  one  night 
he  saw  a  picture  taken  by  big  game  hunters  in  Africa.  There 
were  giraffes,  elephants,  rhinosceri  and  lions — all  surprised 
in  their  secret  haunts,  all  free  and  wild.  Jenkins  was  espe- 
cially affected  by  the  noble  lions,  with  their  dignity  and  their 
terrible  rage. 

On  the  way  home  he  witnessed  a  scene  of  three  cats 
who  ran  in  an  alley,  and  there  settled  some  grudge  by  a 
battle  between  two  of  them,  the  third  acting  as  spectator.  A 
comparison  pointed  itself  forcefully.  Lions  were  cats ;  cats, 
lions ;  and  the  cat  family  inherited  wildness.  Jenkins  spent 
a  restless  night,  during  which  a  kind  of  remorse  was  born  in 
him,  that  he  should  have  tied  his  little  cat  by  the  neck  for 
merely  realizing  its  own  destiny.  In  the  morning  he  fed 
the  creature  well,  though  he  knew  now  that  it  could  care  for 
itself;  and  then,  enclosing  it  in  a  basket,  he  carried  it  to  the 
village,  and  through  to  the  other  side,  where  he  let  it  loose 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood.  Home  again,  he  missed  its  purr  and 
its  rubbing  at  his  leg;  but  he  felt  virtuous,  because  he  had 
given  it  its  freedom. 

"My  birds  will  not  be  molested."  he  thought,  "And  as 
for  the  wood  birds — why,  everything  should  take  care  of 
itself,  in  this  world." 

So  he  lived  alone  for  a  day  and  a  half;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  heard  a  purring  noise  outside  his  door,  and 
saw  that  the  little  cat  had  returned.  It  ran  through  the 
crack  in  the  door,  between  his  feet,  and  straight  to  the  place 
beside  Jenkin's  chair  where  it  always  sat.  Evidently  it  pre- 
ferred the  house  to  the  woods.  Jenkins  could  imagine  it 
saying, 

"Why  not  let  me  stay  here,  supporting  myself  on  some 
of  those  birds  ?    Then  I  won't  cost  you  anything." 
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"A  man  gets  into  trouble  when  he  begins  to  credit 
animals  with  human  intelligence,"  .Jenkins  told  himself. 
Nevertheless  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  a  few  square 

inches  of  standing-room  are  little  to  ask. 


In  the  spring  Jenkins  received  a  letter  from  New  York. 
It  was  from  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  a  year 
after  the  war,  when  he  was  very  poor,  and  shattered  in 
health.  They  had  drifted  apart;  but  Jenkins  had  told  her 
that  she  must  write  him  if  ever  she  needed  him.  And  here 
she  had  done  so.     "I  need  you,"  read  the  letter,  simply. 

Jenkins  found  a  neighbor  who  would  take  the  cat ;  and 
then  he  went  straight  to  the  train.  He  was  gone  ten  days. 
He  found  the  woman  dying  of  pneumonia,  in  the  greatest 
poverty;  and  he  had  come  only  in  time  to  ease  her  last  days. 
He  buried  her  decently;  then  returned  straight  to  his  home. 

When  he  stopped  at  the  neighbor's  for  the  cat,  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  thin  and  rumpled.  The  woman  told  him 
it  had  eaten  very  little ;  but  had  hunted  for  him  everywhere, 
and  had  run  away  twice  to  his  house. 

Jenkins  took  it  home  on  his  arm,  and  they  ate  their 
supper  together.  Jenkins  stroked  it  continually,  and  it 
purred  to  him.     As  usual  he  talked  aloud. 

"What  a  crime!  What  a  crime,  that  I  should  have 
civilized  you  so,"  he  said.  "You  are  made  unhappy  nearly 
as  quickly  as  human  beings  now.     I  am  very  sorry." 

He  had  considered  it,  before,  to  be  a  human  failing  to 
sorrow  over  a  parting.  He  remembered  that  when  he  had 
parted  from  the  woman  who  had  just  died,  on  the  day  that 
ended  their  life  together,  he  had  sorrowed.  He  had  left  her 
because  he  had  just  stolen  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  endanger  her.  Besides,  though  her  business, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  a  moral  one,  still  she  refused  to 
accept  stolen  money  from  him.  So  they  had  parted,  not 
quarreling,  but  sad. 

All  this  Jenkins  remembered,  stroking  the  little  cat. 
He  remembered  also  the  complete  quiet  of  eight  years  spent 
here  on  the  land  bought  with  stolen  money —  in  peace  such 
as  he  had  longed  for,  after  the  war,  with  reading,  and  the 
garden.     He  had  loved  peace  more  than  the  woman,   or 
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honesty.    His  only  intimate  since  he  had  sacrificed  them  had 
been  this  little  cat. 


Very  soon  after  the  return  from  New  York  Jenkins 
suspected.  At  first  he  told  himself  that  the  trip  had  re- 
awakened the  habit  of  fear;  and  that  in  a  little  while  his 
nerves  would  steady  themselves.  But  since  they  did  not,  be 
became  convinced. 

He  was  followed. 

The  police  had  searched  the  woman's  house  for  him, 
eight  years  before,  and  they  knew  that  he  frequented  it, 
though  there  was  no  proof  against  her — no  clue  to  his  where- 
abouts. He  supposed  that  somehow  they  had  discovered 
that  she  was  dying;  and  so  had  watched;  and  had  traced 
him  back.    He  supposed  so.     You  never  know. 

Strangely  enough,  he  worried  about  nothing  but  the 
little  cat.  Otherwise  he  would  have  felt  relief.  The  quiet 
years  had  satisfied  him;  and  he  could  face  a  change.  Any 
place  would  do  for  him.  But  the  little  cat  grew  thin  and 
rumpled  without  him. 

Sometimes  when  he  had  gone  out,  and  returned  to  find 
it  agitated  with  joy  at  his  approach,  he  picked  it  up  and  hold- 
ing it  on  its  back,  considered  the  furry  place  between  its 
fore  legs,  saying, 

"Would  it  not  be  good  to  put  you  out  of  your  misery?'' 

Otherwise  he  conducted  his  clays  as  usual,  digging  in 
the  garden,  cooking  his  meals,  and  reading  at  night.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  he  wondered  how  long  the  police  would 
take. 

Then  one  afternoon  he  received  a  visitor.  The  man 
entered  quietly,  and  stood  looking  around  the  simple  room. 
Jenkins  said  proudly, 

"It's  nice,  isn't  it?  I  had  no  woman  here  to  make  a 
clutter.     That's  how  I  kept  it  so  plain." 

The  man  made  no  effort  to  explain  himself.  He  and 
Jenkins  understood  each  other. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  this  life?"  he  asked. 

"Tremendously." 

The  man  looked  around  again;  then  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Jenkins.  "You  must  have  given  a  fortune  to  charity.  Your 
account  at  the  bank  is  small." 
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"Yes,     1  gave  it  away  in  many  small  slims. " 

The  man  moved  restlessly.    Then  he  said.  "We  musl 


go  now." 


"Wait  a  minute,"  said  .Jenkins.    "I  have  a  little  cat.    I 

must  give  it  to  a  neighbor,  or  it  will  die."  And  lie  went  to 
the  corner  by  the  desk  where  the  little  eat  had  retreated 
when  the  man  entered. 

Jenkins  pieked  up  his  cat.  "A  grave  person,  isn't  it  ?" 
he  said  conversationally,  showing  it  to  the  man.  Suddenly 
he  drew  a  revolver  from  the  desk.     He  fired  a  shot. 

The  man  threw  himself  forward  hurriedly.  He  must 
have  thought  that  Jenkins  was  escaping.  But  he  wasn't. 
"Don't  make  a  fuss!"  he  said. 

He  held  the  limp  body  in  his  hand,  and  warm  blood 
dripped  through  his  fingers.  "This  is  terrible,"  muttered 
Jenkins. 

"I  must  leave  it  in  the  garden,"  said  Jenkins,  turning 
to  a  door. 

"Terrible;"  he  kept  sobbing.  "But  it  would  have  been 
unhappy/' 

"Come  in  and  wash  your  hands,"  said  the  man.  "Come 


awav  now." 


Jenkins  had  begun  to  shake  violently.  "I  can't."  he 
chattered.  "You  know,  it  would  really  have  been  too  un- 
happy.   I  had  to  ,  don't  you  see?"    You  do  think  I  had  to?" 

"Come  away,"  the  man  repeated. 
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REQUEST 

Patty  Wood 


Now  let  this  heart  grow  quiet  for  a  while, 
These  eyes  cease  spilling  hot  and  frantic  tears, 
These  hands  rest  from  their  futile  flutterings: 
The  world  has  grown  too  close  to  me,  too  dear, 
And  I  have  rushed  with  too  fierce  eagerness 
To  meet  it.  and  with  too  mad  haste  have  sought 
To  drain  the  brimming  cup  it  offered  me. 
Xow  I  am  tired,  now  I  would  beg  for  peace. 
Cool-fingered,  clear-eyed  peace,  to  lift  from  me 
This  weight  of  weariness,  to  give  to  me  . 
A  moment's  breathing  space,  a  moment's  sleep. 
A  moment's  lethe-lipped  oblivion, 
In  which  I  may  become  quite  still,  and  feel 
The  old  strength  surge  thru  me,  until  I  know 
A  singing  calm,  until  my  heart  is  as 
A  note  that  has  been  struck  and  long  sustained. 
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POETRY  IX  MICHIGAN 

Sai.i.v    S.    Simons 


aT  is  lamentable,  but  undeniably  true,  that  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  there  is  a  superfluity  of  print- 
ing presses.  The  less  robust  of  the  literary  efforts  are 
hidden  beneath  the  pretentious  volumes  which  inevitably 
find  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  neat,  solid  squares  on  book- 
shop tables.  Persons  gifted  with  insight  have  discovered 
this  abuse  and  now  make  it  a  practice  to  seek  the  subtler 
titles.  A  wide,  ample  gesture  will  scatter  the  more 
worthless  material,  and  there  may  be  found  books  as  excep- 
tional as  "The  Comic  Poems  of  Thomas  Hood,"  as  "Flaxy 
Frizzle,"  or,  by  rare  fortune,  "The  Sentimental  Song  Book." 
To  disinter  this  small  and  sturdy,  dappled  grey  volume  with 
its  mellifluous  title  gilded  on  a  patch  of  crimson  would  be 
recompense  enough  for  the  most  exhausting  efforts.  It  is 
priceless.  A  great  part  of  its  charm  lies  in  the  dignity  and 
circumstance  of  its  structure.  There  is  a  preface  by  the 
author,  an  introductory  appreciation,  and  the  body  of  incom- 
parable lyrics.  For  many  years  it  has  lain  hidden  near  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  but  now  that  it  is  found  "The  Senti- 
mental Song  Book"  is  safe  forever  from  oblivion. 

The  author's  concise  comment  should  be  ranked  among 
the  great  prefaces  of  literary  history.  I  quote  it  in  its  un- 
adorned entirety — "This  little  book  is  composed  of  truth- 
ful pieces.  All  those  which  speak  of  being  killed,  died  or 
drowned,  are  truthful  songs;  others  are  'more  truth  than 
poetry'.  They  are  all  composed  by  the  author.  I  was  born 
in  Plainfield,  and  lived  there  until  I  was  ten  years  of  age. 
Then  my  parents  moved  to  Algoma,  where  they  have  lived 
until  the  present  day,  and  I  live  near  them,  one  mile  west  of 
Edgerton. 

Julia  A.  Moore." 
There  is  here  none  of  Caxton's  timorous  quibbling.     She 
frankly  avows  her  authorship  and  unlike  the  printer,  she  is 
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ready,  even  eager,  to  bear  the  storm  of  criticism  inevitably 
falling  upon  an  art,  or  as  in  her  case,  the  novel  expression 
of  an  art  which  is  unfamiliar.  In  the  verbose  pedantry  of 
the  "Preface  to  Cromwell,"  Victor  Hugo  reiterates  that  the 
drama  shall  be  an  honest  reflection  of  experience.  Whether 
Julia  A.  Moore  read  Hugo  I  should  doubt,  but,  at  any  rate, 
her  poetic  theory  is  identical  with  his.  "This  little  book  is 
composed  of  truthful  pieces."  The  direct,  simple  statement 
of  fact  makes  the  assertion  doubly  cogent.  As  for  Hugo's 
dearly  beloved  color,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it  in  this  preface. 
Before  one  turns  to  the  first  poem  of  the  volume,  "The 
Author's  Early  Life,"  already  one  realizes  that  the  scene  is 
Michigan,  more  specifically  Plainfield,  Algoma,  and  a  retir- 
ing unnamed  hamlet  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Edgerton. 

The  Introduction  is  one  of  the  most  significant  parts  of 
the  book.  Undoubtedly,  modesty  is  a  highly  desirable  qual- 
ity, but  it  may  occasion  regret  when  so  voluable  a  writer 
as  the  "T"  of  the  Introduction  is  lost  irretrievably.  If  he 
were  known,  he  would  be  indispensable.  Since  he  is  not, 
it  is  for  his  admirers  to  decorate  his  one  achievement  with 
the  laurel  which  is  its  due.  He  begins  by  observing  sagely 
that  the  capacity  for  sustained  entertainment  combined  with 
a  profound  sympathy  is  as  rare  as  genius;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
genius  so  extraordinary  that  we  fail  to  recognize  it.  The 
poet's  capacity  for  pure  pathos  does  not  go  unappreciated. 
In  the  ode  to  "William  House  and  Family"  we  find, 
"They  once  had  lived  at  Edgerton 
They  once  had  lived  at  Muskegon 
From  there  they  went  to  Chicago 
Which  proved  their  fatal  overthrow." 
The  reviewer  cautions  the  reader  to  accord  due  stress  to  the 
syllables  of  Chicago,  then  passes  on  to  sympathize  with  the 
poor  little  House  children  who  must  have  crept  into  their 
beds  to  die  rather  than  desert  their  native  Muskegon  for  the 
iniquitous  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis.  "T"  launches  in- 
to the  exposition  of  the  peanut  game  which  he  introduces 
by  saying,  "The  gift  of  humor  is  a  pleasant  thing.  How 
charming  it  is  to  meet  one  who  holds  a  peanut  concealed  in 
one  hand  behind  his  back,  and  begs  you  to  guess  in  which 
one  it  is."  This  is  Miss  Moore's  method.  In  one  of  the 
verses  of  the  "Temperance  Reform  Club"  there  is  that  ele- 
ment of  suspense. 
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"Many  a  man  joined  a  dub 
Thai  never  drank  a  drachm 

Those  noble  men   were  kind  and   brave 

They  do  not  eare M 

As  the  critic  points  out,  "What  gentleman — in  fad  whal 

lady  -would  fail  to  supply  the  proper  close  to  this  line'" 
But  the  peanut  is  in  the  other  hand,  and  the  completed  line 
stands. 

"They  do  not  care  for  slang." 
The  ingeniousness  of  our  author  is  a  quality  to  he  remarked 
upon. 

The  commentator  is  beset  by  countless  difficulties,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  material  to 
submit  as  typical  of  the  various  aspects  if  its  creator.  Such 
is  the  case  with  Miss  Moore's  "Sentimental  Song  Book." 
As  I  wondered  which  of  her  efforts  in  the  main  body  of  the 
volume  I  should  select,  I  glanced  at  the  dappled  cover  and 
saw  beneath  her  name  in  small  but  unabashed  letters  "The 
Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan."  This  was  a  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  her  poems.  She  had  endeared  herself  to  the  peo- 
ple to  the  extent  of  having  a  state-wide  epithet  attached  to 
her.  After  considerable  thought,  I  have  agreed  that  it  is 
her  kindly  understanding  of  the  striving  and  the  losses  of 
her  fellow  creatures  which  so  touched  the  Muskegon ians. 
Her  civic  interest  is  visible  in  the  lines  on  "The  Grand  Rap- 
ids Cricket  Club."  She  speaks  feelingly  of  its  members  and 
their  achievement, 

"Brave  Kelso,  he's  considered  great, 
Chief  of  the  club  he  is  found ; 

Great  crowds  he  draws  to  see  him  bowl 
The  ball  upon  the  ground. 

And  Mr.  Follet  is  very  brave, 

A  lighter  player  than  the  rest, 

He  got  struck  severe  at  the  fair  ground 
For  which  he  took  a  rest. 

From  Milwaukee  their  club  did  come 
With  thoughts  of  skill  at  play, 

But  beat  they  was,  and  then  home — 
Had  nothing  more  to  say. 

Grand  Rapids  club  that  cricket  play. 

Will  soon  be  known  afar, 
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Much  prouder  do  the  members  stand 
Like  many  a  noble  star." 
Her  emotions  are  sweeping  and  cannot  fail  to  move  the 
reader.  Her  subjects  are  applicable  to  the  travails  of  both 
the  naive  and  the  world  weary.  For  example,  consider  her 
treatment  of  the  love  theme  in  "Lois  House."  This  piece 
properly  should  be  sung  in  order  to  emphasize  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  rhythm  and  the  occasional  deviations  there- 
from.' The  "air"  is  "Saphrona's  Farewell." 

"He  courted  her  long  in  triumph  and  glee, 
But  little  did  he  think  that  she  would  soon  leave 

(note  the  peanut) 
Leave  him  in  sorrow,  forsaken,  alone, 
To  mourn  her  departure  for  she  was  going  home." 
In  a  later  stanza  we  find  the  most  complete  expression  of  a 
lover's  self  abnegation  in  Joy  Morris'  words  to  Lois  as  she 
lies  dying, 

"If  I  must  say  yes,  love,  for  you  to  leave  me 
God  will  do  better  by  you,  Lois,  than  me." 
Again,  in  the  poem  "John  Robinson"  we  are  struck  by  Miss 
Moore's  sympathy  coupled  with  extraordinary  pictorial  abil- 
ity.    Her  material  is  usual  and  her  settings  are  apt  to  be 
slightly  sordid.    But  notice  the  poetic  delicacy  of  her  touch, 
"For  he  was  sick  and  very  bad 
Poor  boy,  he  thought  no  doubt 
If  he  came  home  in  a  smoking  car 
His  money  would  hold  out." 
As  "T"  of  the  Introduction  points  out,  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance available  in  which  poetic  use  is  made  of  a  club  smoker. 
Miss  Moore  has  at  her  command  a  remarkable  facil- 
ity of  expression.    Her  verse  patterns  are  supple,  not  to  say 
elastic.    Her  choice  of  words  is  inspired.    Mr.  Lowes  in  his 
"Convention  and  Revolt  in  Modern  Poetry"  stipulates  that 
no  distinction  may  be  made  regarding  the  diction  of  poetry 
and  of  prose.     Miss  Moore  bears  out  this  statement  in  her 
lines  on  Miss  House  who  presumably  is  a  cousin  german  to 
the  unfortunate  Lois  House.     This  family  figures  largely 
in  these  pages. 

"Oh!  Hattie,  dear  Hattie 
Sweet  little  Hattie  House, 
May  the  flowers  ever  bloom  o'er  the  little  tomb 
Of  our  loved  one  Hattie  HousW 
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There  is  nothing  intrinsically  significant  in  the  subjecl  of 
this  poem,  but  consider  the  poetry  she  infuses  into  ;i  mere 
name.  This  lyric,  like  the  majority  in  the  volume  is  se1  to 
music.    Some  of  the  poems  whose  rhythm  is  slightly  more 

erratic  are  mentioned  as  intended  to  he  sung  to  original 
choriambic  meters.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  tunes  are 
not  reproduced  with  the  verses.  Hut  as  long  as  admirers 
may  chant  the  threnodies  born  of  .Miss  Moore's  infinite 
sympathy,  they  will  revere  her  as  the  "Sweel  Singer  of 
Michigan." 
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EDITORIAL 


ItJlpiOXG  the  recognized  diseases  which  lie  in  wait  for 
I  the  growing  child,  like  whooping-cough  for  babies  and 
measles  for  larger  children,  the  germ  of  exclusiveness  lurks 
to  catch  the  college  student.  The  number  of  cases  swells  to 
a  little  epidemic  before  the  recesses,  or  during  spells  of  try- 
ing weather,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  stay  at  home, 
and  listen  to  your  neighbor.  Man  is  no  gregarious  crea- 
ture; and  some  philosophers  insist  that  woman  is  an  inten- 
sification of  man.  Still,  neither  can  be  blamed.  For  while 
good  intentions  may  lead  to  understanding  or  to  theoretic 
sympathy,  nothing  leads  to  the  uniting  of  incompatible 
temperaments ;  and  as  the  season  wears  on,  and  life  reduces 
itself  to  monotony,  we  droop  beneath  the  burden  of  ennui 
described  by  our  President  in  the  line, 

"Nothing  to  breathe  but  air — " 
and  our  imagination  swims  away  to  eat  the  Lotus ;  and  we 
stir  our  thoughts  languidly,  to  find  some  excuse  for  our 
own  weakness.  Then  it  is  that  the  germ  of  exclusiveness 
comes  to  stay.  Occupying  an  unlucky  Room  13  between 
the  phonograph  in  12  and  the  girl  who  needs  Voice  Clinic  in 
14,  we  begin  to  burn  with  indignation  over  entrance  rules 
that  admit  the  frivolous,  and  extra-curriculum  that  makes 
us  neglect  everything  until  a  written.  We  would  sort  out 
our  world,  and  remove  the  elect  to  an  island  of  ideal  peace. 
We  would  revive  again  monastic  seclusion  in  cool  cloisters 
locked  against  the  world.  We  would  invent  a  machine  for 
the  testing  of  idealism  in  the  young;  and  prune  our  num- 
bers to  a  little  chapter  of  pure  Shelleys ;  roam  by  the  banks 
of  some  murmuring  stream,  and  learn  in  solitude  to  know 
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our  souls  again.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that,  given  the  col- 
lege of  young  Shelleys,  there  would  be  degrees  of  idealism 
among  them,  too;  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  best  of  them 
would  remove  themselves;  and  out  of  those  in  turn  still 
more  would  depart;  until  the  final  college  would  he  com- 
posed of  one  meloncholy  seeker,  waiting  for  knowledge  in 
an  unpeopled  wilderness.  Some  day,  perhaps,  he  might  re- 
volt at  himself;  he  would  he  rent  apart  by  the  bitterness  of 
his  exelusiveness,  and  sink  dead  of  the  mortal  disease. 

Or  a  second  tragedy  might  be  found  in  the  ideally  edu- 
cated student  who  went  out  from  his  Alma  Mater  into  the 
common  world  again.  The  frictions  of  plain  living  would 
torture  his  thin  skin ;  he  would  never  learn  how  to  meet  the 
rough  necessities  of  life.  A  cloister  alone  could  lull  him  to 
happiness.  And  finally,  if  thin-skinned  idealism  became 
prevalent  in  society,  the  world  would  not  hold  the  individu- 
alists, feverishly  searching  solitude. 

Our  exelusiveness,  undeniably,  must  be  classed  with 
the  diseases  of  infancy.  It  is  our  pitiful  appeal  not  to  have 
to  grow  up,  learn  tolerance,  and  take  care  of  ourselves  in 
a  world  not  made  to  order.  It  is  our  effort  at  prolonging 
the  comfortable  treatment  of  babying.  If  we  were  treated 
like  babies,  we  would  revolt;  but  treated  like  adults,  we 
whimper.  We  say  that  we  wish  real  seclusion  and  real 
study;  when  if  we  wished  real  study  we  could  find  it  easily 
in  Lyon  Reading  Room  todaj^.  The  cloistral  life  which  we 
sentimentalize  in  papers  attacking  modern  colleges  could 
be  gained  by  anybody  who  chose  to  resign  on  election  from 
every  club.  Besides,  nobody  begs  us  to  stay  here.  Never- 
theless we  shirk  study;  we  join  clubs,  and  we  persist  in  our 
college  life.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  in 
spite  of  exelusiveness.  Perhaps  our  better  judgment  whisp- 
ers that  after  all  we  gain  finer  preparation  for  life  by  learn- 
ing to  subdue  our  irritations  than  by  forgetting  how  to  sub- 
due anything.  We  hear  that  the  alumnae  suffer  no  pains 
in  looking  back  upon  this;  in  fact,  they  love  it.  Families 
irritate  no  less;  job-hunting  makes  classes  seem  by  com- 
parison the  greatest  happiness.  We  will  come  to  these 
straits  soon  ourselves  and  we  ought  to  thank  somebody  for 
having  lowered  us  into  them  gradually.  Or  perhaps  we  will 
regard  it  all  as  one  professor  does;  she  cannot  understand 
how  one  lives  through  four  years  in  dormitories;  but  she 
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believes  that  they  make  one's  character.  Our  opinions  will 
conventionalize  themselves  somehow.  But  meanwhile  we 
have  our  attacks  of  exclusiveness.  And  we  venture  to  quote 
Mrs.  Curtiss  now,  when  she  describes  these  attacks  as  "intel- 
lectual growing-pains."  This  phrase  is  our  real  point.  It 
represents  a  trouble  so  ephemeral,  it  is  not  worth  expres- 
sion ;  and  if  to  clear  one's  system  one  must  write  it  all  out  in 
an  attack  upon  non-Shelley  colleges,  the  paper  should  be 
burned  on  completion  to  the  last  cinder,  or  it  will  leave  a 
bad  taste.  "This  Plastic  Age"  talks  cleverly  on  some  things ; 
and  it  often  strikes  at  the  heart  of  its  elders'  problems.  But 
the  subject  it  cannot  treat  happily,  unless  it  has  outgrown 
itself  as  A.  H.  has  done,  is  the  intimate  troubles  of  the  Plas- 
tic Age. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

"STRANGE    INTERLUDE" 
Eugene  O'Neill  Boni&  Liveright 


'But  we  must  all  be  crooks  where  happiness  is  con- 
cerned." This  is  the  rationalization  or  selfish  truth  on  which 
the  plot  of  the  "Strange  Interlude"  is  based.  The  plot 
centers  about  the  actions  of  a  neurotic  woman  whose  lover 
has  been  killed  in  the  war,  and  who  affects  variously  the 
three  men  who  play  the  parts  of  lover,  husband,  and  father, 
to  her  passionate  philosophy  of  compensation  for  her  first 
and  incomplete  passion. 

It  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  play  in  nine  acts.  Technic- 
ally, Mr.  O'Neill  resembles  Kit  Marlowe  in  the  immensity 
of  his  conception.  The  dimensions  of  such  an  undertaking 
as  this  are  staggering.  But  there  the  resemblance  ceases, 
for  however  unwise  the  inspiration,  the  actual  expression  of 
it  is  inevitably  limited  by  the  author's  horizon  of  man's 
physical  emotions.  This  does  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  play 
never  rises  above  the  plane  of  the  carnal,  but  that  even  the 
ideas,  when  it  rises  above  the  horizon  in  notable  peaks,  is 
not  so  much  ideal,  as  emotional  and  physical  experiences, 
idealized.  As  a  result  of  these  limitations,  the  play  falls 
short  of  its  dimensions: — it  lacks  the  sincere,  forward,  and 
triumphant  march  of  Tamburlaine,  though  its  trumpets 
blare  as  loudly. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  author,  as  it  is  of 
the  character  of  the  play,  which  tugs  willfully  at  his  control- 
ling hand  in  the  middle  and  runs  away  with  him  in  the  end. 
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It  is  difficult  in  the  reading  of  it,  to  regard  it  as  a  play.  The 
dialogues  are  so  scattered  and  the  thinking  process  of  the 
characters  often  so  long,  that  the  reader  loses  sight  of  the 
play,  and  its  acting  possibilities.  As  frequently  in  an  O'Neill 
play,  the  actions  and  reactions  are  based  on  the  effect  of 
male  versus  female.  "The  Hairy  Ape"  in  implication  had 
class  prejudice  as  main  theme,  but  no  amount  of  such  im- 
plication could  hide  the  fact  that  in  reality  it  was  sex. 

"Desire  beneath  the  Elms"  was  undisguisedly  based  on 
this.  Yet  in  the  "Strange  Interlude"  Mr.  O'Neill  says, 
through  "Marsden,"  " — and  I  can  write! — more  than  one 
can  say  of  these  modern  sex-yahoos !"  Are  we  to  accept  this 
as  an  apology  for  his  own  excellent  writing  of  the  play? 

As  a  play,  it  is  dramatic,  with  suspense  sustained 
through  nine  acts,  which  is  an  achievement,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  ends  absurdly  but  consistently  with  the  most  unwar- 
ranted action  of  all.  Though  the  play  commences  ration- 
ally and  calmly,  it  increases  so  rapidly  in  neurotic  irration- 
ality that  the  denouement,  inadequate  as  it  is,  seems  logical. 
The  psychology  of  the  characters,  represented  in  speeches 
contrasting  thoughts,  and  consequent  reactions,  is  undeni- 
ably sound.  Incident  follows  incident,  convincing  in  psy- 
chological integrity.  The  flaw,  then,  is  the  psychological 
aspect,  which  appears  to  be  seen  by  Mr.  O'Neill  through 
lenses  which  distort  it,  and  magnify  its  importance. 

The  present  writer  believes  that  if  in  place  of  a  subject 
for  a  medical  clinic,  Mr.  O'Neill  had  chosen  a  more  likelv 
and  ordinary  plot  as  the  background  for  his  novel  idea,  he 
would  have  fulfilled  his  conception  with  more  power  and 

greater  value.     "We  must  all  be  crooks "  is  too  easy 

and,  intellectually  too  worthless,  a  philosophy  to  justify  the 
anguish  its  attainment  implies.  Mr.  O'Neill  is  a  better 
dramatist  than  philosopher,  and  a  better  designer  than  crea- 
tor. Marlowe's  inspiration  soared  beyond  its  compass: 
O'Neill's  remained  within,  too  small  and  obscured. 

Ruth  Rodney  King. 

"THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE" 

J.  Anker  Larsen  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1927 

There  is  such  fear  of  the  exquisite.  It  is,  apparently, 
the  antithesis  of  all  that  is  real,  that  has  strength  and  signi- 
ficance.    Beauty  has  grown  massive,  and  in  a  presentation 
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of  reality,  things  which  are  frail  and  to  be  gently  handled, 
fare  avoided  as  illusion,  inimical  to  truth.  Those  writers 
who  believe  themselves  realists,  only  by  reason  of  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  their  emphasis,  arc  unwilling  to  imperil  their 
dignity  and  power  by  a  kindliness  of  detail,  or  by  a  less 
ruthless  insighl  into  human  minds.  There  is  poetry  and 
there  is  life,  they  are  heard  to  say.  and  let  the  two  he  kept 
distinct.  The  Scandinavians  have  a  liner  courage.  Whe- 
ther their  understanding  is  sufficiently  profound  to  give 
them  the  sense  of  security,  or  whether  they  have  a  divine 
negligence  in  regard  to  their  ultimate  effect,  is  not  quite 
possible  to  say,  hut  the  harshest  realist  among  them  is 
clear-visioned  and  at  moments,  moves  carefully  and  ten- 
derly, recognizing  a  certain  sadness  in  the  nature  of  things. 
A  group  of  peasant  children  in  "The  Philosopher's 
Stone"  are  brought  into  knowledge,  partly  through  the 
roughness  of  the  people  about  them,  partly  through  their 
own  sensitive  imaginations.  Actual  things  and  the  values  of 
existence  are  spread  out  before  them,  and  from  the  ugli- 
ness of  animal  passion,  from  the  delicate  holiness  of  certain 
lives,  from  the  unequal  balance  of  good  and  ill,  they  are 
forced  to  construct  their  own  interpretations.  The  grim 
and  the  exquisite  shade  changefully  in  the  movement  of 
their  minds.  The  pastor's  child,  Christian  Barnes,  lived  in 
constant  loathing  of  the  odour  of  sanctity,  which  somehow 
confused  itself,  in  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  with  a  decep- 
tion, a  hollow  goodness  that  had  no  understanding  and  no 
kindness  in  it;  he  discovered  that  "Grown-ups  always  tell 
lies."  And  Jens  Dahl.  who  sat  all  day  inside  the  hedge, 
looking  clown  the  road  for  something,  found  that  his  small 
brother  knew  the  language  of  heaven.  For  the  two  of  them 
the  world  "stood  open."  Later  he  knew  that  "everybody 
he  saw  lived  entirely  in  the  closed  world,  without  a  suspicion 

of  what  in  the  innermost  sense  was  'themselves' Xot 

only  did  they  know  nothing  of  the  open,  but  it  had  no  influ- 
ence on  them.  They  were  never  still."  And  even  later  on. 
when  he  had  lived  sometime  in  the  current  of  a  usual  life 
and  had  lost  delicacy  of  perception  and  the  wider  knowledge, 
he  struggled  terribly  to  find  himself  again.  Without  the 
single-mindedness  of  childhood,  without  the  purity  of 
thought,  he  could  only  travel  by  devious  routes.  He  studied 
theosophy.     For  a  moment,  once,  eternity  stood  open;  "he 
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who  has  lived  in  eternity  cannot  be  eternally  lost.  He  was 
there  as  a  child,  and  beyond  that  he  would  never  go,  hitherto 
he  had  wasted  his  life  as  a  man,  and  not  only  that,  but  had 
spread  sorrow  and  injury  about  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  forfeit,  destroyed  by  his  own  actions."  And  eternity 
closed  again  never  to  re-open. 

The  book  is  a  multiple  biography  of  those  whose  search 
for  understanding,  whether  they  called  it  happiness,  or  har- 
mony, or  wisdom,  shaped  and  interpreted  the  movement  of 
their  lives.  Occasionally  the  narrative  is  outside  them,  in 
the  hot  summer  grass,  and  along  the  tan  roads  of  the  coun- 
tryside, but  most  often  it  is  within  their  minds.  They  all 
had  known  beauty,  perhaps  only  once  and  uncomprehend- 
ingly,  but  the  faint  lines  are  drawn  as  carefully  as  the  firmer 
ones,  and  the  account  becomes  not  only  true,  but  often 
lovely.  A  certain  melancholy  grows  out  of  full  knowledge ; 
it  has  nothing  of  the  sharp  hysteria  of  disillusion,  none  of 
the  heaviness  of  despair,  but  light  and  still,  it  lies  like  a 
shadow  about  the  feet  of  men.  So  in  "The  Philosophers 
Stone,"  there  is  gradual  change  from  the  brilliant  sunlight 
of  the  plavground,  to  a  shadowed  close. 

R.  G. 

DEBONAIR.     THE  STORY  OF  PERSEPHONE 
G.  B.  Stern  Alfred  A.  Knopf  1928 


The  Gold-digger  and  the  Mid- Victorian !  Mother  and 
daughter!  Age  and  Youth!  G.  B.  Stern  presents  a  situa- 
tion as  old  as  the  persephone — Demeter  myth  which  serves 
as  the  warp  of  her  story,  and  yet  as  modern  as  the  writhing 
negro  dance-steps  into  which  Loveday  Trevelyan  flings  her- 
self. Laura  Treveryan  personifies  paradoxically  both  moth- 
er-love and  selfishness;  she  would  rather  Loveday  came  to 
her  with  bad  news  than  to  another  with  any  news;  yet  she 
lives  for  Loveday — to  keep  her  protected,  the  sweet  young 
girl  she  herself  was  in  her  youth.  But  Loveday,  left  in 
London  in  supposed  safety,  has  made  her  own  little  formu- 
la: Take — take — take!  and  never  give!  The  two  come  to- 
gether again,  on  either  side  of  that  invisible,  but  neverthe- 
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less  formidable,  wall  between  the  eternal  mother  and  the 

eternal  daughter.  The  novelist  divides  her  sympathies; 
with  a  generous  understanding  she  is  at  the  same  time  on  the 
side  of  Loveday  and  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Loveday  might  have  written  a  British  Gentlemen  I* re- 
fer Blondes,  but  her  escapades  (her  "piracy",  in  the  British) 
have  more  finish,  though  those  of  Anita  Loos'  young  ladies 
may  be  the  more  stimulating.  Loveday  admits  her  posi- 
tion ;  "After  all,  I'm  a  parasite,  but  I'm  worth  it  I  I'm  ainus- 
inging.  Don't  you  think  it's  as  good  a  job  as  any  other  I  If 
one's  amusing  and  not — not  unpresentable?"  Besides  the 
thread  of  the  mother-daughter  situation  runs  the  thread  of 
her  own  complications  with  Charles,  for  she  knows  only  her 
usual  pillaging  practices  even  when  she  loves  the  victim. 
Charles  is  nebulous;  so  are  the  other  men;  Loveday  absorbs 
them  all,  just  as  the  women  of  The  Matriarch  absorb  their 
men.  And  Loveday  is  sufficient  in  herself,  with  her  tantal- 
izing, and  perhaps  impossible,  combination  of  sophistication 
and  childishness. 

Mrs.  Trevelyn  trots  about;  Mrs.  Trevelyan  asks  young 
men  their  intentions;  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  injured,  speaks  of 
herself  in  the  third  person:  "After  all,  if  you  can  lie  to  your 
mother  once  .  ." — Mrs.  Trevelyn  is  the  Older  Generation. 
She  is  both  irritating  and  pathetic,  pushed  out  by  this  hostile 
Youth,  yet  loving  it,  asking  timidly  and  sympathetically  for 
confession  and  then  for  days  "bursting  forth  in  bright  tints 
of  anger"  at  that  confession.  A  very  life-like  picture!  "A 
cross  dumpy  old  woman  in  black,  not  pretty,  not  well-pro- 
duced nor  marvellously  surrounded,  not  unfailingly  tactful, 
nor  too  wonderful;  but  just  capable  in  extremis,  of  one 
honest  gesture." 

G.  B.  Stern  has  compressed  her  field  since  The  Matri- 
arch; her  selection  is  more  significant;  she  has  perhaps  be- 
come less  the  chronicler  and  more  the  story-teller,  though 
she  does  not  achieve  the  dramatic  economy  of  her  short 
stories  in  Smoke  Rings,  but  of  course  short  story  art  makes 
the  greater  demand  on  economy.  In  Debonair  she  sets  her 
own  limits  to  some  extent,  by  bringing  the  old  legend  into 
modern  life  (when  so  many  writers  are  taking  modern  life 
back  to  the  old  legends!)  Still  an  unquestionable  genius  in 
the  painting  of  character,  she  adds  here  two  more  figures 
to  her  galleiy  of  famous  women.  Ellen  Robinson. 


The  Royal 

American  and  Chinese 

Restaurant 


Everything  entirely  renovated, 

Refurnished   and   Redecorated 

Booths   for  Individual   Parties 

40   Main    Street  Northampton 

Phone   838-M 


THE  TARDIFF  SHOP 

Antiques  and 
Reproductions 

40  CENTER  ST. 

Careful  attention  given  to  packing  and 

shipping    Students'    Furniture. 

Tel.  2867-M 


Frank  E.  Davis  Company 

JEWELRY,  SILVER 
AND    GIFT    WARES 

Order    Calling   Cards    for   your 
Commencement   Invitations   now 

164    MAIN    ST. 


WOODS' 
GIFT 
SHOP 


RICHARDS' 

JEWELRY 

SHOP 

MAIN  STREET 


Cahill's 


McAllister 

Exclusive  Sport  Wear 


New   York 


London 


Paris 


Boyden's 

Restaurant  &  Bakery 


Come  and  bring  your  friends 
where  you  are  sure  of  good 
food. 


BANQUET    ROOM    CONNECTED 


THE  NEW  HALL 

TEA  AND  LUCHEON 

BALCONY 

Is  Different  and  Delightful 
and  everything  is  Delicious. 

Third    Floor 

Charles  Hall,  Inc. 

THE  HALL  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of 

Goldwasser's 


Masonic  Street  Market 

The  Quality  Meat  Store 


TEL.   173 


18    MASONIC    ST. 


SPRING'S    AFOOT 

A    favorite    color    in    new    Spring- 
Frocks   and   Shoes 
Sport  oxfords  in  all  combinations 
crepe  or  leather  soles 
Spring   shades   in    Hosiery 

Fleming's 

BOOT  SHOP 

189  Main  Street 


Boston  Fruit  Store 


The   Pioneer  Fruit   House   of 
Northampton 
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'LIDA  WAS  BEAUTIFUL 

Anne  Morrow 

Winner  of  the  Mar//  Augusta  Jordan  Prizt 


Afternoon 

@ HE  door  slammed  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  clicked 
down  the  stone  steps.  'Lida  had  left.  The  rosebushes 
on  either  side  of  the  path  still  trembled  a  little  from 
having  been  brushed  against  as  she  went  by.  Inside  Grand- 
mother Carol  sat  knitting  by  the  eold  tea  things  where  'Lida 
had  left  her.  There  was  'Lida's  tea  cup,  the  tea  leaves,  the 
lemon  and  half  crumbled  biscuit  on  the  table.  Here  was  the 
pillow  slipped  down  from  the  sofa  that  'Lida  had  been 
clutching  as  she  laughed.  The  room  was  still,  quiet  with  a 
dim  tingling  remembrance  (as  when  a  bell  has  just  stopped 
ringing)  of  tinkling  spoons  and  the  brittle  knock  of  cups 
and  saucers;  of  'Lida\s  laughter  which  rippled  through  her 
conversation  and  went  along  with  it.  circling  the  islands  of 
her  words. 

"  'Lida  is  so  beautiful"  said  Elizabeth,  still  standing  by 
the  door  watching  the  trembling  rosebushes.  Grandmother 
Carol  sat  knitting  and  smiling.  "Beautiful  girl,"  she  mused 
slowly.  "Beautiful,  beautiful."  she  echoed  drowsily,  letting 
the  words  drop  slowly  into  that  pool  of  silence.  "Beautiful, 
beautiful  beautiful"  Jane  had  just  come  down  the  stairs. 
She  could  feel  the  widening  ripples  of  admiration  that  'Lida 
had  left  behind  her.  Out  on  the  porch  they  were  talking 
about  her,  "— lovelv— 'Lida— 'Lida— beautiful"  The  rock- 
ers creaked.  "Beautiful  beautiful  beautiful,  beautiful 
Jane  sang  in  a  descending  scale  climbing  up  the  stairs  and 
then  ending  irrelevantly.  "  'Life  is  but  a  dream.' ' 
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Yes,  'Lida  was  beautiful,  she  thought  but  it  did  seem 
to  her  that  it  was  rather  unfortunate  to  have  sueh  a  cousin. 
Always,  as  far  back  as  Jane  could  remember,  she  had  had 
the  incomparable  'Lida  held  up  to  her  as  a  model  of  good- 
ness and  beauty.  And  she  wondered  wearily,  was  'Lida  so 
beautiful?  It  did  seem  to  her  sometimes  that  'Lida  was  just 
a  little — well — dowdy.  Or  was  she  getting  old?  Twenty- 
nine.  (Jane  reflected  seriously).  When  does  the  "young 
married  set"  cease  to  be  young?  That  delicious  lavender 
blue  skirt — wasn't  it  just  a  little  too  long?  As  for  her  figure 
(Jane  surveyed  her  slim  one  in  the  mirror).  Well — she 
was  almost  tempted  to  take  'Lida  aside  and  tell  her  she 
should  count  her  calories!  She  ate  so  many  of  those  little 
crumb-y  biscuits  at  tea.  What  fun  it  would  be  to  give  the 
incomparable  'Lida  a  tip.  'Lida  who  had  always  given  her 
tips — showed  her  how  to  tie  her  dancing  school  bow  so  that 
it  stuck  out  stiffly — who  had  put  her  hair  up  the  first  time — 
who  had  sent  some  of  her  beaus  to  dance  with  her  at  parties 
so  that  her  young  cousin  would  not  be  a  wallflower.  No, 
Jane  reflected  rather  bitterly,  she  couldn't  even  have  a  beau 
without  'Lida's  having  had  him  first.  That  was  it  of  course. 
Tom  had  once  liked  'Lida.  That  explained  Jane's  vague 
resentment.  Nasty  envy,  that  wras  all  it  was,  and  silly  at 
that,  now  that  'Lida  had  married  someone  else  and  nowr 
that  Tom . 

There  was  a  letter  from  him,  today's  mail  on  her  bureau. 
"Anyway,  'Lida,"  she  said  out  loud  a  little  triumphantly 
and  slit  open  the  letter  with  bored  assurance  of  its  contents. 
She  would  have  a  moment  to  read  it  before  she  must  help 
Elizabeth  with  the  tea  things.  (Already  she  could  hear  the 
rattle  of  silver  in  the  tray  downstairs,  the  squeak  of  the  card 
table  legs  as  Elizabeth  shut  them  up.)  "Anyway,  'Lida — " 
she  repeated.  A  little  too  bored  she  was,  a  little  too  sure  of 
the  contents.  She  knew  he  would  ask  when  he  could  see  her 
again  and  why  she  hadn't  written,  how  hot  it  was  in  Boston, 
small  gossip,  how  he  would  be  the  best  young  lawyer  in  the 
country  in  a  year  or  two  if  he  worked  hard  and  if  she  would 
only  say — (downstairs  she  could  hear  the  heavy  scrape  and 
thump  of  chairs  being  put  back  into  place  and  the  soft  sound 
of  footsteps  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  living  room  to 
pantry,  pantry  to  living  room.  Elizabeth  was  taking  the 
dishes  into  the  pantry.)     She  knew  so  well  what  the  letter 
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would  say,  [f  only,  she  thought  they  could  once  reallj 
(ouch  -could  really  understand  each  other,  [f  they  could 
jusl  once  exclaim  over  the  same  thing.  If  Tom  would  jusl 
show  a  little  appreciation  for  the  things  thai  really  count. 
She  flipped  open  the  page  and  read  if  through  hur- 
riedly: "-  you're  not  a  very  good  Idler  writer  lav  office 
dull  wish  I  could  sec  you— O'NeilTs  n<\\  play  s.iu  TLida 
— become  disgustingly  fat— next  year  a  salary  large  enough 
— Oh!  Jane,  Jane.  I  saw  a  maple  wood  desk,  a  gem  thai 
we—"  (down  stairs  a  door  slammed  a  little  loo  preeipitanf- 
ly.  Dishes  clattered  in  the  sink  and  there  was  the  fierce  hiss 
of  hot  water.  Elizabeth  was  impatient.)  "Damn,"  said 
Jane,  leaving  the  maple  wood  desk  for  the  tea  dishes.  She 
ran  down  stairs  "  'Row.  Row.  Row  your  boat/  "  she  started 
humming,  "'Merrily.  Merrily,  Merrily,  Merrily.*'  Thai 
silly  tune. 

Evening 

Upstairs,  dressing  for  dinner  Jane  was  happy.  She 
could  not  remember  why.  It  was  not  just  that  the  fog  was 
coining  in;  shutting  out  all  the  world  except  the  black 
boughs  at  her  window  and  shutting  her  in — in  this  warm 
humming  atmosphere.  It  was  not  just  the  room  where  her 
lamp  was  smoking  comfortably  on  her  dresser,  making  a  halo 
on  the  ceiling.  It  was  not  just  all  pleasurable  and  custom- 
ary sounds  of  that  hour  before  dinner:  the  crackle  of  paper 
as  someone  started  a  fire  in  the  living  room;  the  dull  knock 
of  plates  being  placed  on  the  table;  the  click  of  the  latch  on 
a  cupboard  door  and  upstairs  the  sound  of  water  running 
for  a  bath.  Sometimes,  this  afternoon,  for  instance,  she-  had 
minded  hearing  all  the  inside  workings  of  a  house  as  clearly 
as  one  might  see  the  inside  workings  of  a  watch,  the  hack 
lifted  off',  but  now  they  shut  her  in  and  enveloped  her  in  their 
comforting  familiarity,  like  an  old  wrapper. 

But  this  was  not  all.  She  was  happy  for  another  rea- 
son. She  could  not  remember.  It  was  something  more 
specific.  She  had  that  vague  sense  of  a  lovely  hidden  object 
that  she  was  cherishing  in  the  bottom  of  her  mind,  some 
secret  jewel  she  might  uncover.  What  was  it^  That  letter. 
she  thought,  perhaps  it  had  to  do  with  that  letter?  She  re- 
membered now,  it  was  something  about  that  letter  from 
Tom.     It  had  made  her  particularly  happy.     Why  was  itr 
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Had  they  finally  touched  somewhere?  Had  he  shown  his 
appreciation  of  something  she  loved?  Something  they  had 
together — that  must  be  it,  she  concluded.  She  turned  these 
things  over,  one  by  one,  slowly  trying  them  out  with  that 
vague  feeling  of  happiness.  It  was  like  trying  to  catch  a 
tune  that  half  runs  through  one's  mind  by  repeating  the  first 
three  notes  over  and  over;  hoping  that  the  rest  of  the  tune 
will  reconstruct  itself  in  a  flash  from  that  beginning.  Pains- 
takingly she  tried  to  recall  phrases  of  the  letter.  Painstak- 
ingly she  went  over  her  recurring  thoughts:  something  to- 
gether?— something  understood? — something  lovely?  What 
could  it  be? 

(Downstairs  she  could  hear  Martha's  high  shaky  voice 
singing  as  she  lit  the  candles  for  dinner.)  Jane  turned  to 
blow  the  powder  off  the  bureau  cover  and  look  in  the  mir- 
ror, "  'Merrily,  Merrily,  Merrily,  Merrily'  "  the  tune  echoed 
insanely  through  her  mind.  She  was  thin,  she  thought.  It 
was  good  to  be  slim  and  young.  '  'Merrily,  Merrily,  Mer- 
rily— '  "  Suddenly,  with  a  shock  of  unpleasantness  as  defi- 
nitely physical  as  a  bowl  smashing  at  her  feet — she  remem- 
bered:— "  'Lida — disgustingly  fat.'  " 


SONNET 
E.  W. 


And  I,  who  have  loved  beauty  over  all, 
Have  found  at  last  in  you  a  charm  more  rare — 
I  dreamed  of  maids  like  aspens,  slim  and  tall, 
With  dew  and  shaken  sunlight  in  their  hair. 
I  dreamed  of  ladies  smooth  and  ivory-white 
As  carven  images,  inscrutable 
And  cool ;  and  others  like  the  sound,  at  night, 
Of  silver  bells — clear,  strange  and  beautiful. 

But  seeing  you,  I  cannot  turn  away 

You  are  more  deep  than  night,  more  bright  than  day 

Your  radiance  makes  desire  for  beauty  seem 

A  search  for  the  mock-substance  of  a  dream. 

So  strange  a  spirit  glows  in  you  as  must 

Show  common  beauty  meaningless  as  dust. 
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THE   DUTCH    PORTRAIT     A   SPECIES   OF 
SPECIALIZATION 

Pbiscilla  Paine 


SI  IK  Dutch  must  have  been  meticulous  people.  Per- 
haps they  are  still.  It  is  a  virtue  in  them  to  seek  out 
that  which  they  can  do  best  and  apply  themselves  to 
it.  It  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  quality  of  individuality. 
For  it  is  a  biological  fact  that  a  person  is  horn  with  certain 
traits  and  capacities  and  these  may  he  developed  or  modified 
by  him  during  his  lifetime  but  no  new  traits  nor  capacities 
may  be  created  in  him,  nor  those  he  has  entirely  obliterated. 
And  so  he  is  a  limited  being,  and  must  work  within  his  own 
boundaries.  Is  it  not  best  then  to  pick  out  those  particularly 
strong  and  predominant  capacities  and  develop  them  to  the 
highest  degree,  giving  them  all  possible  quality,  rather  than 
to  try  to  multiply  them  and  attract  to  them  correlatives 
which  will  make  them  quantitative?  For  what  he  will  gain 
in  quantity  he  must  lose  in  quality  in  consideration  of  a 
limited  personality.  This  sociological  realization  may  have 
been  instinctively  or  consciously  reacted  to  by  the  Dutch- 
man, for  we  see  in  his  Art  a  specialization  found  neither  in 
the  prolific  Italians  nor  fashionable  French.  It  might  be 
juggled  into  a  fact  in  considering  Greek  Art  or  some  of 
the  primitives.  But  these  are  a  question  of  one  ideal  for  a 
mass  of  artists  rather  than  a  distinct  ideal  for  each 
individual. 

If  a  man  is  born  with  a  capacity  for  artistic  expression 
he  usually  considers  that  he  is  respecting  his  native  power 
to  the  last  degree  in  developing  that  trend  to  the  utmost, 
selecting  those  things  in  himself  which  are  in  accordance 
with  it  for  growth  and  modifying  those  which  are  in  opposi- 
tion. But  the  Dutch  painter  has  gone  even  farther  than  this. 
He  has  sought  the  least  common  denominator  in  his  make- 
up. He  dissects  even  his  artistic  capacities,  seeks  out  the 
one  vital  spot  in  it  and  develops  this  smaller  nucleus  to  the 
utmost.  He  is  an  artist,  but  he  is  a  special  artist.  If  he 
finds  that  he  can  portray  the  human  face  better  than  he  can 
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color  a  sunset  he  is  more  apt  to  stick  to  portraits  in  his 
artistic  creation  and  not  to  litter  the  background  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  mountains  and  trees.  He  is  not  absolute  in  this 
practice  but  he  is  unusually  strict.  When  he  combines  ele- 
ments they  are  usually  kindred,  or  one  is  made  the  servant 
of  the  other  to  afford  adequate  background,  contrast,  or 
motivation  to  the  story  told.  This  recognition  of  a  particu- 
lar field  within  a  particular  field  seems  to  me  a  clearness  of 
insight,  a  feat  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
painter.  He  obeys  his  vision  and  acts  upon  it.  His  reward 
is  quality  in  one  field,  not  mediocrity  in  many.  When  we 
get  to  Rembrandt  we  will  find  a  man  who  can  attain  to 
greatness  in  all  fields.  He  is  "a  universal  genius"  in  this 
one  field.  The  Sienese  School  is  the  only  one  close  to  it,  for 
the  pursuit  of  an  aesthetic  ideal  is  close  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  in  that  both  produce  beauty. 

This  specialization  in  Dutch  Art  gives  rise  to  the  study 
of  it  through  classifications  of  genres  rather  than  schools. 
The  over-worked  identifications  of  Realism,  Romanticism 
and  Classicism  need  not  be  applied.  They  are  as  masked 
as  the  hymns  we  now  sing  with  heedlessness  as  to  the  mean- 
ing embodied.  The  classification  by  genres  is  not  only 
natural  to  the  Art  discussed  but  also  more  significant  in  its 
newness  which  is  the  stimulus  to  quicker  and  more  intent 
thought. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  study  the  outline  of  genres  is 
to  take  one  particular  genre  and  then  compare  it  to  the 
rest,  finding  relationship  and  distinction  among  them.  And 
so — the  portrait. 

A  portrait  can  be  two  things.  It  may  be  an  exact  rep- 
resentation of  an  object,  place  or  person.  And  this  is  the 
portrait  in  its  broadest  sense.  Ruisdael's  "View  of  Haarlem" 
would  be  a  portrait  in  this  sense.  But  there  is  a  narrower 
definition  which  will  explain  the  essential  portrait.  The 
representation  of  a  person,  or  persons,  in  which  the  likeness 
portrayed  is  the  purpose  of  the  artist  is  the  definition  given 
this  genre  of  Dutch  Art.  As  soon  as  some  meaning  besides 
that  of  the  likeness,  or  likenesses,  enters,  it  is  no  longer  a 
pure  portrait.  For  instance,  the  genre  called  Genre  is 
where  we  see  portraits  of  human  beings  in  which  the  idea 
destroys  the  portrait  meaning.  It  is  not  the  pure  portrait 
and  so  belongs  to  another  Genre. 
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We  shall  begin  with  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  divid- 
ing the  ari  of  Holland  into  genres,  for  it  was  in  this  period 
thai  the  Church  and  Court  failed  and  the  place  of  religious 
painting  was  taken  by  the  firs!  of  the  genres,  Illustration  of 

Biblical    History,    in    which    stress    was    laid    on    the    human 

teaching  element.  This  form  taught  behavior  where  the 
Catholic  Church  had  formerly  taughl  it.  Portraiture  en- 
tered here  only  in  the  depiction  of  biblical  figures  as  they 
appeared  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  St.  .John  is  a  figure  SO 
based  on  tradition  that  a  distinct  idea  accompanies  the 
thought  of  his  personality,  and  SO  the  representation  of  him 
is  an  imaginary  portrait.  Hut  the  pure  portrait  does  not 
come  into  this  genre. 

In  the  second  genre,  that  of  Illustration  of  Contem- 
porary History  we  always  find  the  idea  of  portrait.  Stress 
is  laid  on  the  individual,  on  the  particular.  A  special  ship  is 
portrayed  in  a  naval  battle,  a  special  court  room  in  a  scene 
of  justice.     But  the  meaning  here  destroys  the  portrait  idea. 

Xext  comes  the  Portrait  itself  with  its  sub-divisions  of 
individual  portraits,  and  group  portraits.  They  are  no 
longer  painted  as  if  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration 
with  Bible  and  folded  hands,  but  with  the  bow  and  fiddle  as 
symbols  of  release  from  divine  propulsion,  and  the  accent  on 
the  individual  who  is  in  himself  responsible  and  capable.  The 
climax  will  come  in  one  of  Rembrandt's  cavaliers,  portrayed 
with  the  ease  and  grace  accompany ing  self-reliance. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Genre  painting  as  that 
portrait  of  human  beings  where  the  idea  destroys  the  por- 
trait meaning.  And  this  portrait  can  be  either  aristocratic 
or  democratic.  But  that  in  which  the  every  day  life  of  in- 
dividuals is  depicted  is  most  commonly  recognized  as  (.cure. 

Landscape  with  Staff  age,  and  with  Animals,  form  one 
genre  as  differentiated  from  the  subsequent  one  of  Land- 
scape for  Nature's  sake,  or  the  pure  landscape.  Landscape 
with  Staffage  is  a  combination  of  Landscape  and  Genre, 
for  it  presupposes  figures  in  the  landscape,  and  one  gets 
something  of  a  story  in  it.  This  idea  of  the  story  removes 
the  genre  even  farther  from  portraiture  than  the  Landscape 
for  Nature's  sake,  for  the  latter  conforms  to  the  definition 
of  Portrait  in  its  broadest  sense  if  it  is  representing  a  par- 
ticular place  or  view.    It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  discus- 
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sion  of  specialization  that  Landscape  with  Staff  age  nearly 
always  took  the  cooperation  of  different  artists. 

The  "Marine"  Genre  follows  that  of  Landscape  for 
Nature's  sake,  and  its  popularity  in  the  field  of  specializa- 
tion is  probably  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  Dutch  upon 
the  sea  and  its  intimate  relationship  to  their  lives  and  daily 
work. 

The  Street  View  genre  is  related  to  the  portrait  even 
when  the  persons  depicted  on  the  street  are  not  actual  por- 
traits. For  it  can  be  a  Street  View  with  portrait  character, 
meaning  a  street  portrait.  Or  it  can  be  removed  from  the 
idea  of  portrait  in  its  sub-division  of  Street  View  with 
Phantastic  Church  Interiors. 

Even  the  Still  Life  genre  can  be  given  a  portrait  mean- 
ing. Here  we  see  the  definition  of  a  portrait,  as  an  exact 
representation  of  an  object,  most  clearly  illustrated.  A  par- 
ticular vase,  bowl,  or  material  article  of  any  sort  may  be 
exactly  reproduced  in  paint  and  so  be  a  portrait.  But  still 
life  is  usually  painted  for  the  sake  of  color  combinations, 
pattern,  or  attractive  grouping  of  forms,  and  the  rendering 
of  distinct  materials.  It  is  removed  from  the  second  mean- 
ing of  portrait.  In  the  Vanitas  still  life  the  religious  idea 
takes  away  from  whatever  portrait  meaning  it  may  have. 

The  Flower  genre,  and  the  last  specialization  of  Poul- 
try and  Game  may  relate  to  the  portrait  in  the  same  way 
the  Still  Life  does,  but  not  to  the  Portrait  genre.  They 
belong  rather  closely  to  the  Still  Life  genre  and  can  scarcely 
be  absolutely  distinct.  The  subject  is  too  much  a  matter  of 
specialization  in  Dutch  Painting  for  them  to  belong  to  the 
one  genre  of  Still  Life,  and  so  they  form  separate  ones  in 
themselves. 

We  have  found  that  we  may  study  Northern  Nether- 
landish Painting  through  the  Portrait  and  its  relationships 
and  oppositions.  When  we  study  it  in  itself  we  must  con- 
sider certain  things.  The  painting  of  a  portrait  calls  for 
refined  understanding,  and  clear  vision  for  psychology  as 
well  as  form.  A  face  without  the  depiction  of  psychology 
is  manner  without  matter,  and  so  not  great  art.  The  por- 
trait is  dependent  upon  the  artist  for  more  than  technique. 
It  is  dependent  upon  the  artist  and  model  alike.    The  latter 
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has  habits  of  thinking  and  living  which  the  artist  must  be 
able  to  see,  understand  and  know  in  order  i<>  express.  His 
understanding  of  life  musl  spread  its  wings  over  all  peoples 

in  all  conditions. 


REMEMBRANCE 


Your  hands  have  curved  about  this  howl.    Your  lips 
Have  left  a  kiss  upon  this  tea-cup's  rim ; 
Frail  and  inanimate  things  that  can  outlast 
Your  beauty. 

Have  they  no  memory  of  you  singing  still 
About  them,  echoes  of  your  melody, 
If  I  might  catch  my  breath  and  bow  mv  head 
To  hear? 

Do  their  bright  surfaces  remember  not 
Some  faint  and  tremulous  flutter  of  the  wings 
Of  light  and  shade  and  color  that  were  you; 
Xo  print  of  touch,  no  perfume  lingering. 
That  Beauty's  ghosts  joined  hand  to  hand  might  serve- 
As  Beauty's  self,  refashioning  your  loveliness  for  me? 

Mute  bowl.    Mute  cup.    I  might  as  vainly  ask 
The  scent  of  some  late  jonquil  to  recall 
Lost  April. 
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PATCHWORK 

Alice  Hesslein 


aT  seems  incredible  that  you  can  remember  a  time  when 
a  patchwork  quilt  was  only  that  part  of  the  parlor 
sofa  that  pulled  down  on  top  of  you  when  you  grabbed 
at  it  in  your  uncertain  progress  about  the  room.  It  always 
happened  when  you  were  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  you 
could  walk  alone  and  had  insisted  that  the  supporting  hand 
be  withdrawn.  You  would  just  manage  to  reach  the  sofa 
with  a  still  steady  step  and  then  would  sit  down  with  a  thud 
because  the  quilt  had  played  you  false.  Once,  when  you 
were  sitting  there,  ready  to  weep  at  this  repeated  indignity, 
you  saw  that  the  cover  beside  you  was  not  like  the  one  on 
your  bed,  plain  and  uninteresting,  but  made  up  of  many 
pieces  of  color  and  you  forgot  to  cry  in  your  amazement  at 
it.  Henceforth,  if  your  rubber  dog  refused  to  squeak  and  the 
blocks  developed  sharp  and  uncompromising  corners,  you 
could  turn  to  the  quilt  for  comfort,  tracing  the  squares  and 
triangles  with  a  fat  forefinger,  shaking  them  to  make  them 
squirm  and  merge  with  each  other,  even,  if  no  one  was  look- 
ing, biting  a  bit  at  the  most  inviting  places. 

Your  interest  did  not  go  unobserved.  Mother  very  soon 
made  use  of  it  to  teach  you  your  colors.  Even  today,  when 
you  see  a  turkey  red,  you  remember  that  green  is  in  front 
and  blue  is  in  back  of  it;  while  orange  still  rouses  you  to 
wrath  because  it  was  square  and  oranges  are  round.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  you  were  not  a  very  quick  pupil.  Too 
often  the  patches  would  develop  faces,  hands  and  feet  (as 
did  the  notes  of  the  piano  when  you  were  older)  and  you 
would  forget  their  names  in  watching  their  antics.  Then 
Mother  would  scold  and  you  would  weep  because  it  certainly 
wasn't  your  fault  if  they  wanted  to  dance.  It  became  so  bad 
that  you  learned  to  hate  the  cover  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, lying  there  so  innocently.  Aside  from  the  inner 
struggles  it  caused  you,  there  were  the  almost  daily  unpleas- 
ant encounters  with  the  grown  ups  which  it  positively  insti- 
gated.    Xo  sooner  did  some  one  see  vou  but  there  was  a 
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shout  of  "Now,  darling,  what  color  is  this?"  [f  you  guessed 
right  they  said,  "How  cute!"  and  kissed  you  and  if  you 
didn't,  they  laughed  and  thai  was  even  worse. 

It  was  not  until  you  were  sick  one  day  thai  you  made 
friends  with  the  quilt  again.  The  toys  on  your  bed  didn't 
interest  you  any  more  and  Mother  was  tired  of  reading 
aloud.  As  a  desperate  last  resort  she  brought  the  quilt  up 
from  the  parlor  and  laid  it  across  your  bed.  At  first,  you 
dared  not  so  much  as  look  at  it  for  fear  that  another  lesson 
might  he  forthcoming,  However,  boredom  made  you  hold 
and  you  began  to  look  at  it  with  a  more  friendly  eye.  Fever 
made  the  pieces  do  fantastic  jigs  and.  for  that  day,  that  was 
all  the  amusement  you  needed.  Next  morning,  feeling 
much  better,  you  ran  your  finger  over  the  patches  as  you  had 
done  when  you  were  a  baby,  and  then  tried  to  count  the 
colors.  You  couldn't  get  very  far  up  so  you  deeided  to  see 
how  many  pieces  of  each  silk  there  were  and  fell  asleep  to 
dream  of  countries  across  whose  purple  and  yellow  fields 
you  wandered. 

The  quilt  had  soon  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  your  affec- 
tions that  you  were  always  allowed  to  have  it  when  you  were 
ill.  The  privilege  was  extended  as  a  reward  for  especial 
virtue  and  to  birthday  and  Christmas  nights.  At  last  you 
were  big  enough  to  discover  and  verify  the  fact  that  there 
were  twenty-six  colors  and  you  knew  by  heart  how  many 
pieces  of  each  there  were.  When  you  had  accumulated  this 
interesting  data,  you  were  a  little  sorry.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  further  for  you  to  do  since  you  had  already  re- 
counted each  one  ten  times  to  be  sure  you  were  right. 
Mother  came  to  the  rescue  again.  One  day,  during  a  par- 
ticularly restless  convalescence,  she  asked  you  whether  you 
had  ever  tried  telling  yourself  a  story  about  the  people  who 
had  wrorn  these  silks  and  had  given  them  to  Grandmother. 
To  start  you  off,  she  told  you  the  first  story  herself.  It  was 
not  a  long  story  but  quite  an  absorbing  one  about  when- 
Mother-was-a-little-girl  and  had  been  allowed  to  stay  \\}) 
and  peek  in  at  her  Mother's  ball  at  which  all  the  silks  and 
satins  had  danced.  Despite  the  fact  that  you  were  now 
quite  ready  to  follow  in  Mother's  footsteps,  you  could  not 
think  of  a  single  thing  to  use  for  your  own  story  when  she 
was  finished.  You  looked  at  the  quilt  in  despair  at  the  thought 
that  you  were  born  too  late  to  know  the  splendors  of  crino- 
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lines.  A  white  silk  pieee  sprigged  with  tiny  roses,  caught 
your  despondent  eye.  Beside  it  was  the  familiar  black 
taffeta  and  in  front  the  gorgeous  red  satin.  The  white  had 
always  seemed  a  young  lady  piece.  Of  course,  that  was  just 
what  it  was,  and  the  red  was  her  mother  and  the  black  her 
old  Grandmother.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  ball  at 
Grandmother's  house  in  their  new  gowns.  There  the  white 
would  meet  the  blue  velvet  three  squares  away  and  be  in- 
troduced to  her  son  and  they  would  be  married  and  live  hap- 
pily ever  after  and  have  seven  children  who  would  wear  the 
blue  and  pink  squares  in  the  corner.  That  was  just  the 
beginning.  As  you  grew  older,  the  stories  grew  in  complex- 
ity but  were  never  exhausted.  The  quilt  finally  wore  out 
and  was  banished  from  polite  society,  making  you  feel  that 
you  had  lost  most  of  your  family  and  friends.  However, 
you  were  old  enough  to  have  spending  money,  so  that,  with 
quite  some  help  from  Father  you  were  able  to  buy  another 
cover.  It  took  some  time  for  you  to  become  reconciled  to 
it  but  gradually  it,  too,  gave  you  a  host  of  charming  com- 
panions. By  the  time  that  one  wore  out  you  were  practically 
grown  up  and  had  hit  upon  a  scheme  for  preserving  its  life  a 
little  longer.  You  cut  it  up  and  made  pillows  of  the  most 
presentable  pieces,  taking  great  care  not  to  separate  the  re- 
lations too  widely. 

You  have  had  several  quilts  since  then  and  you  have 
grown  as  foolishly  fond  of  each  of  them  as  you  do  of  your 
dogs.  You  have  a  great  many  too  many  pillows  and  some 
one  is  constantly  assuring  you  that  you  must  do  something 
about  it.  You  promise  that  you  will  but  you  know  that 
you  won't.  Your  heart  can  never  stand  the  pain  of  another 
final  parting,  not  even  if  you  are  smothered  in  pillows. 
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DETAIL 
Elinor  Trafford 


Men  say 

She  has  the  beauty  and  the  grace 

Of  a  temple  standing  in  the  sun 

Where  worshippers  forget  to  kneel  so  awed  are  they 

By  the  wonder  of  her  face. 

Each  thinks  that  he  is  destined  to  receive 

(The  secret  in  her  eyes. 
They  do  not  know 

Her  soul  is  like  the  empty  house  across  the  street. 
With  many  windows 
Each  shaped  differently. 

Some  are  big  and  open  to  the  curious  sun  and  rain, 
Others  are  small  and  black 
Merely  reflecting  the  outside  world. 
Those  near  the  street  where  people  hurry  by 
Were  carfully  boarded  up,  long  ago. 
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THE  MUSICAL  SMALL-COALE  MAN 

Elizabeth  Wilder 


a  EXT  to  the  balloon,"  wrote  Mrs.  Barbauld,  "Miss 
Burney  is  the  object  of  public  curiosity."1  And 
when  the  balloon  had  burst,  when  society  had  tired 
of  the  surprising  Fanny,  and  even  that  strange  and  fascinat- 
ing animal,  Dr.  Johnson,  was  an  old  story,  then  the  ladies 
must  try  to  amuse  themselves  with  pomades  and  patches, 
while  they  tucked  into  their  night-caps  prayers  which  spoke 
earnestly  of  'diverson'  and  'beguiling  novelty'  and  'rarities 
to  seize  the  fancy!  To  imagine  a  life  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  elegantly  uncomfortable  clothes,  of  powder,  patches 
and  snuff,  of  pudding  and  chit-chat,  is  to  feel  an  understand- 
ing sympathy  for  Eighteenth  Century  society.  No  wonder, 
poor  things,  that,  determined  to  be  fashionable,  they  made 
ennui  the  fashion.  It  was  a  time  when  oddity  was  fortune, 
when  a  respectable  Englishman  achieved  temporary  glory 
by  pretending  to  be  a  Red  Indian,  when  the  gentlemen  of 
the  city  were  equally  tickled  by  believing  and  by  discovering 
a  hoax.  There  is  something  of  fatalistic  tragedy  about  the 
gun-powder  expectancy  of  society :  here  is  his  ideal  audience, 
ready  to  thrill  alike  to  importations  of  elephants  or  Swedish 
Nightingales,  and  Barnum  not  yet  born! 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Barbauld's  great-grandmother  was  luck- 
ier, the  tone  of  society  had  not  got  quite  so  hard,  Queen 
Anne  was  a  strict  old  housekeeper,  and  one  could  always 
worry  about  the  succession.  Furthermore,  balloons  might 
come  and  go,  the  taste  for  female  authoresses  might  flag, 
but  there  was  always  Thomas  Britton.  I  suppose  it  is  in 
itself  a  kind  of  genius  to  remain  astounding  for  some  forty 
years — a  perpetual  novelty,  as  it  were.  More  probably  il 
implies  that  the  matter  of  the  novelty  was  something  in  it- 
self sound  and  splendid.  However  that  may  be,  I  can  at 
the   outset    explain    the    enigmatical    position    of    Thomas 
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Britton,  the  'musical  small-coale  man',  in  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury society,  only  as  a  welcome  curiosity. 

Thomas  Britton  came  from  Northamptonshire    when 
he  was  born  sometime  aboui  1654.    At  an  early  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  one  John  Street  of  Clerkenwell,  a  vendor  of 

small-COal.  After  seven  years  his  master  paid  him  off  with 
a  small  sum  to  prevent  his  setting  up  in  competition  and 
Britton  went  home  to  live  on  his  money,  lint  aboui  n;77  he 
came  up  to  London  again,  gol  himself  a  stable  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Jerusalem  Passage,  which  he  remodeled  for 
domestic  and  business  quarters,  and  began  a  coal  business 
of  his  own.  In  1714  he  died  and  was  buried  in  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell  without  any  stone.  Here  is  practically  every 
fact  that  we  know  about  the  man.  Where,  actually,  lie  came 
from,  who  he  was,  how  he  learned  to  read,  to  speak  in  a 
cultured  and  courteous  manner,  to  build  chemical  labora- 
tories, to  tune  the  harpsichord  and  play  expertly  on  the  viola 
da  gamba — one  breaks  off'  in  wonder  at  the  impossibility  of 
rinding  answers  to  such  questions  about  a  man  who  peddled 
coal  from  door  to  door.  Little  wonder  that  the  Londoners 
suspected  him  of  being  a  Jesuit,  a  magician,  an  agent  of  any 
mysterious  sort,  and  even  an  illegitimate  of  the  highest 
blood.    I  am  not  sure  but  he  was  any  of  these. 

It  was  his  Thursday  evening  musical  club  which  made 
Britton  famous.  Ashton  refers  to  it  as  "perhaps  the  only 
instance  of  fraternity,  absolute  and  equal,  recorded  in  this 
reign,  between  the  upper  and  lower  ranks  of  society."  Brit- 
ton had  made  himself  living  quarters  by  building  a  sort  of 
low  loft  across  the  top  of  the  stable,  one  reached  it  by  a  lad- 
der-like stairway  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  it  was  hardly 
ventilated,  and  a  tall  man  had  to  stoop.  Edward  Ward. 
who  was  a  great  friend  and  a  neighbor  of  Britton's  wrote  of 
it  in  his  satirical  comment  on  London  Clubs:  "His  Hut 
wherein  he  dwells,  which  has  long  been  honoured  with  such 
good  Company,  looks  without  Side  as  if  some  of  his  Ancest- 
ors had  happened  to  be  Executors  to  old  snorting  Diogenes. 
and  that  they  had  carefully  transplanted  the  Athenian-Tub 
into  Clerkenwell ;  for  his  House  is  not  much  higher  than  a 
Canary  Pipe,  and  the  Window  of  his  State  Room  but  very 
little  bigger  than  the  Bunghole  of  a  Cask."  It  was  Ward, 
too,  who  wrote  this  delectable  ditty: 
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"Upon  Thursdays  repair 

To  my  palace  and  there 

Hobble  up  stair  by  stair; 

But  I  pray  ye  take  care, 
That  you  break  not  your  shins  by  a  stumble : 

And  without  e'er  a  souse 
Paid  to  me  or  my  spouse. 

Sit  as  still  as  a  mouse 

At  the  top  of  the  house 
And  there  you  shall  hear  how  we  fumble.,' 
And  Society  did  come,  society  written  properly  with  a  cap- 
ital S.  If  there  had  been  at  the  time  a  proper  Price  of  Wales, 
he  would  have  appeared  one  Thursday,  clambering  up  the 
precipitous  steps  in  a  wet  fog.  The  Duke  of  Burlington  and 
the  Duchess  of  Queensbury  were  constant  attenders ;  where 
they  went  others  would  go.  They  did  it,  I  suppose,  as  old 
Thoresby  says,  "for  the  fancy  of  it";  yet  he  continues:  "We 
heard  a  noble  concert  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  the 
best  in  town."5  Thoresby's  visit  is  dated  in  his  diary  June 
1712,  so  he  must  have  missed  Handel,  whom  he  might  have 
heard  a  year  or  two  before.  In  Britton's  garret  the  German 
extemporized  miraculously  upon  a  parlor  organ  with  five 
stops  or  a  Ruckers  virginal  which  was  thought  to  be  the  best 
in  Europe.  Dr.  Pepusch  ordinarily  played  the  harpsichord. 
Banister  and  Henry  Needier  were  first  violins,  and  Sir  Ro- 
ger L'Estrange,  the  best  amateur  viola-da-gambist  in  town, 
supported  Britton  at  the  violincello.  Other  performers  and 
constant  members  of  the  group  were  Woolaston,  the  paint- 
er, Abiell  Whichello,  Christopher  Bateman,  Lauron,  Oba- 
diah  Shuttleworth,  organist  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  Philip 
Hart,  Henry  Symonds,  and  John  Hughs,  author  of  'The 
Siege  of  Damascus'.  According  to  Ward,  this  club  was  at 
first  suggested  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange;  how  he  knew  Brit- 
ton is  beyond  conjecture,  but  it  seems  plausible  that  its  curi- 
ous character  would  be  in  some  part  an  outgrowth  of  Els 
double  position  as  musician  and  a  member  of  the  court. 
However  it  may  have  come  about,  Britton's  loft  on  a  Thurs- 
day evening  is  one  of  those  settings  which  has  power  to  con- 
jure instantly  an  almost  delirious  sense  of  reality  in  the  past. 
It  is  a  long,  low  room,  narrowed  by  sloping  eaves,  dark  and 
bare  if  it  were  not  for  the  bright  groups  of  people.  The 
candles  are  all  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  the  musicians, 
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their  light  gleams  over  the  rich  contours  of  the  viola  and 
dances  along  the  sleds  curves  of  the  harpsichord.     Those 

who  listen — and  there  are  many — sit  in  the  deep  shadow 

of  the  rafters,  here  and  there  a  stray  glimmer  finds  out  a 
diamond  buckle  or  a  sword  hilt.  Hut  everything  is  illu- 
mined by  the  music,  flooding  like  a  kind  of  divine  radiance 
through  the  chamber.  Now,  with  a  graceful  flourish  the 
players  come  to  the  end  of  a  rondo,  and  lav  aside  their  in- 
struments, not  laughing  at  once,  but  smiling.  It  is  extreme- 
ly hot;  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  beer  and  tobacco 
and  the  pungent  odor  of  coffee.  The  Duchess,  a  stately  and 
extremely  ugly  woman  in  an  enormous  wig,  reaches  over 
and  taps  Herr  Handel's  fat,  unwieldy  hand  with  her  fan: 
she  is  always  making  requests,  but  she  has  a  good  ear,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  gratify  her  desires.  The  German  Bear  Is 
gracious  tonight,  he  bows  and  moves  from  the  organ  to  the 
harpsichord.  His  awkward  hands  execute  the  most  grace- 
ful of  anticipatory  ripples,  and  to  the  gentle  reedy  sound 
he  begins  to  sing  in  a  warm  German  voice.  The  ladies  shut 
their  fans  and  turn  from  their  conversations.  The  men  put 
down  their  coffee,  as  they  listen  their  pipes  go  out. 

But  did  the  ladies  who  came  now  and  again  to  hear  Mr. 
Britton's  friends  in  his  curious  chamber  not  chatter  as  ladies 
do  now  at  informal  musicals,  one  wonders?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  were  well-behaved;  Handel,  at  least,  had  a 
temper.  If  they  were  merely  being  Bohemian,  Britton's 
guests  would  be  a  little  frightened,  as  conventional  people 
always  are  in  undefined  situations.  And  if  they  were  habit- 
uees,  they  valued  what  they  heard.  That  Handel  did  fre- 
quent the  small-coale  man's  gatherings  is  very  nearly  the 
most  important  thing  we  know  about  him,  it  indicates  at 
once  that  he  was  something  genuine  as  well  as  a  freak.  Any 
person  who  loved  sound  music  was  good  enough  for  Han- 
del's friendship:  "He  wandered  about  London,  sputtering 
his  few  words  of  English,  trying  every  organ  worth  while, 
regaling  Society's  drawing-rooms  with  his  performances  on 
the  harpsichord,  attending  concerts  held  in  concert-rooms 
or  in  the  back-parlours  of  taverns  or  any  where  else  if  the 
musical  fare  were  good:"  but  he  wouldn't  go  to  Windsor 
itself  for  poor  music.  To  music-lovers  looking  back,  the 
XVIII  century  seems  a  golden  time,  indeed,  when  there  was 
a  love  of  good  music  everywhere,  when  the  pettiest  prince 
had  an  orchestra  and  any  humble  green-grocer  his  flute. 
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How  much  of  this  is  the  illusion  of  time,  and  how  much 
sentimentality,  it  is  hard  to  say.  There  were  great  musicians 
living,  great  music  was  being  written  and  performed.  About 
much  of  it  there  was  further  a  friendly  and  domestic  char- 
acter; this  was  essentially  an  age  for  chamber-music,  with 
nice  little  social  gatherings  at  which  were  played  duets  on 
the  flutes  and  string-quartets.  England  was  more  musical 
at  this  time  than  at  any  other,  unless  perhaps  in  Elizabethan 
days,  and  Music  was  a  social  force.  It  was  'the  thing'  to 
like  music,  operas  were  jammed  and  concerts  had  to  be  re- 
peated to  satisfy  the  demand.  In  Ireland  Handel's  charity 
concerts  drew  such  crowds  that  notices  were  posted  desiring 
the  gentlemen  to  come  without  their  swords  and  ladies  with- 
out their  hoops  in  order  to  make  more  room.  Probably  no 
other  talent  would  have  produced  so  immediate  a  respect 
for  a  man  as  did  Britton's  musical  knowledge  and  skill. 

But  although  artists  have  come  in  at  Society's  back- 
door before  this,  we  do  not  pretend  that  Britton  was  a  vir- 
tuoso, nor  would  this  be  enough  to  explain  his  position. 
These  musical  meetings  were  held  for  almost  forty  years, 
during  which  time  Britton  continued  to  receive  the  respect 
of  the  quality  of  London  and  to  peddle  small-coal  through 
the  streets.  One  can  credit  the  romantic  possibility,  but  it 
is  difficult  for  common-sense  to  realize  why  Britton  tolerated 
it.  Why  should  a  man  of  refined  taste,  generally  appreciat- 
ed by  people  who  would  have  helped  him,  continue  to  sup- 
port himself  by  manual  labor?  I  confess  that  I  have  dallied 
with  the  idea  that  he  enjoyed  being  freakish.  But  apology 
is  due  to  Thomas  Britton  for  such  a  thought,  he  is  perfectly 
genuine  and  fine.  It  was  only  because  it  seemed  to  me  so 
much  more  difficult  to  stand  colossus-like  with  one  foot  in 
each  class,  than  to  move  up  from  one  to  the  other  that  I 
felt  myself  forced  to  contrive  an  ulterior  motive  for  the 
small-coal  man.  The  whole  point  is  here,  that  the  XVIII 
century  was  different  from  the  XX.  For  a  man  to  do  now 
as  Britton  did  could  be  nothing  but  a  gesture.  For  Britton 
to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  insolence  and  over- 
weening conceit.  For  in  the  XVIII  century,  born  a  small- 
coale  man,  one  died  a  small-coale  man.  There  was  no  class 
feeling  about  it,  it  was  not  repression  but  the  way  of  life. 
With  perfect  frankness  Britton  acknowledged  his  menial 
station,  and  with  the  most  considerate  delicacy  kept  it  dis- 
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tinct  from  thai  personality  which  was  great  enough  to  as- 
sociate with  nun  of  better  birth  than  he.  It  is  told  thai  he 
once  wished  to  convey  some  important  information  to  Mr. 
Woolaston,  the  artist;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  making 

his  rounds,  dressed  in  his  blue  smock  w  ith  his  coal-sack  and 
measure.  "He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  in  two  capacities,  namely,  as  a  man  who  subsisted 

by  a  very  mean  occupation,  and  as  a  companion  of  persons 
in  a  station  of  life  above  himself;  and  he  could  not,  consis- 
tently with  this  distinction,  drest  as  he  then  was.  make  his 
visit."  So  he  walked  before  Mr.  Woolaston's  house,  calling 
'Small-coal"  so  loudly  in  his  familiar  tenor  voice  that  his 
friend  could  not  fail  to  hear  him.  Upon  Woolaston's  throw- 
ing up  the  sash  and  inviting  him  in,  Britton  entered;  there 
is  a  delicate  distinction  between  paying  a  call  and  being  re- 
quested to  step  in  for  a  moment.  He  was  simply  of  so 
sturdy  a  character  that  he  could  not  have  done  other  than 
support  himself  honorably,  and  the  means  of  support  with 
which  he  was  acquainted  and  which  was  fitting  to  him  he 
pursued.  He  carried  small-coale  so  that  he  could  buy  rare 
manuscripts  and  beautiful  instruments. 

Insanity  and  genius  are  the  favorite  dodges  of  com- 
mentators, probably  because  they  are  the  best.  To  my  mind 
Thomas  Britton  was  a  man  of  genius.  If  you  ask  in  what 
his  genius  consisted,  I  should  say  that  it  was  of  that  typical- 
ly British  nature:  so  vast  and  perceptive  an  intellect  as  to 
illumine  whatever  it  touched  and  to  make  life  itself  a  work 
of  art.  Ward  writes:  ''The  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  of 
other  gentlemen  to  Britton  arose  from  the  profound  regard 
which  they  had  in  general  for  all  manner  of  learning.  The 
prudence  of  Britton's  deportment  to  his  superiors  procured 
him  great  respect;  and  men  of  the  best  wit,  as  wrell  as  some 
of  the  best  quality,  honoured  him  with  their  company."  I 
think  he  must  have  been  the  most  charming  of  companions: 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  can  talk  of  books,  of  music, 
of  history,  of  chemistry  and  the  occult  sciences,  or  what 
you  would.  He  would  know  what  instruments  a  trouvere 
carried,  perhaps  have  such  an  old  lute  in  his  closet,  and 
would  cross  to  the  bookcase  to  pull  out  the  illuminated  score 
of  some  old  ballad.  And  if  you  cared  very  much  for  the 
song,  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  have  pricked  you  off  a  copy 
of  it.     You  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  field  of  his  in- 
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terest.  His  chemical  laboratory  which  he  built  for  his  pri- 
vate dabblings  in  "Chemistry,  Physick  and  Alchemy,"  was 
visited  with  admiration  by  amateurs  and  professionals  alike. 
Those  noblemen  who  used  to  go  book-hunting  every  Satur- 
day during  the  winter — Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Winchilsea,  and  Sun- 
derland— were  always  glad  to  have  his  advice  on  their  morn- 
ing's purchase.  It  became  a  recognized  procedure:  They 
would  assemble  at  Christopher  Bateman's  book-shop,  on 
the  corner  of  Ave-Maria  Lane  in  Paternoster  Row:  Then 
"as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  hour  of  twelve  by  St.  Paul's 
clock,  Britton,  clad  in  his  blue  frock,  pitching  his  sack  of 
small-coal  on  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Bateman's  shop-window,  used 
to  go  in  and  join  them."  So  he  had  a  hand  in  the  formation 
of  the  celebrated  Harleian  Library,  and  the  Somers  Tracts 
are  said  to  have  been  entirely  of  his  collection.  Britton 
seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  interesting  himself  in  any- 
thing without  becoming  an  authority  upon  the  subject — I 
dare  say  this  is  exactly  what  I  mean  by  his  genius.  But 
there  is  something  more  to  genius  than  intellect  and  there 
was  more  than  this  in  Thomas  Britton.  He  must  have  been 
extremely  sensitive,  as  artists  are  to  the  significance  and  the 
necessity  of  things.  He  had  an  ear  for  refined  speech,  and  for 
Bach;  he  had  an  eye  that  dwelt  lovingly  upon  an  old  bind- 
ing and  demanded  pots  of  myrtle  at  his  window.  The  very 
manner  of  his  death  implies  some  delicacy  of  nervous  im- 
agination which  was  more  than  superstition.  I  am  so  con- 
vinced of  this  essential  sensitiveness  as  to  rather  discredit 
the  portraits  of  Woolaston ;  feeling  that  the  honest  ingenu- 
ous countenance  therein  displayed  is  more  indicative  of  the 
painter's  style  than  the  model's  character.  Britton  must 
have  had  this  pleasant  straightforwardness,  but  he  must  have 
had  something  in  addition,  some  inward  secret  of  delicate 
perception.  It  is  said  that  he  was  always  addressed  as  'sir' ; 
I  think  there  could  be  no  more  gracious  recognition  of  his 
inherent  gentleness. 

When  one  is  made  the  subject  of  a  popular  song,  that 
is  proof  sufficient  of  fame.  I  could  discover  only  one  verse 
of  this  ballad  about  Britton,  but  I  think  he  must  have  found 
it  very  jolly  and  quite  silly: 

"Although  disguised  with  smutty  Looks, 
I'm  skilled  in  many  trades. 
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Come  hear  me  fiddle,  Head  my  Hooks. 
Or  buy  my  Small-coale,  Maids!" 
He  was  such  a  figure  thai  people  pointed  to  him  on  the  street 

as   he   passed,   and    'lie    was    frequently   accosted    with   such 

expressions  as  :  'There  goes  the  famous  small-coale  man:  a 
lover  of  learning,  a  performer  of  music,  and  a  companion 

for  gentlemen/  '  In  addition  to  the  above  ballad,  at  least 
two  very  beautiful  poems  were  composed  in  Blitton's  hon- 
our by  his  friends.  One,  by  Prior,  was  written  for  a  por- 
trait by  Woolaston  in  which  Britton  is  represented  tuning  a 

harpsichord  with  a  violin  and  shelves  of  hooks  in  the  hack- 
ground.  (Engravings  of  this  representation  may  still  he 
seen) . 

"Tho*  doomed  to  Small  Coale,  yet  to  arts  ally'd 
Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride; 
Music's  best  patron,  judge  of  books  and  men, 
Belov'd  and  honour'd  by  Apollo's  train ; 
In  Greece  or  Rome,  sure  never  did  appear, 
So  bright  a  genius  in  so  dark  a  sphere  .  .  .  " 
The  artful  ease  with  which  the  poet  adapts  the  common 
classical  cant  to  his  particularly  unique  situation  must  com- 
mand our  respect.     The  note  of  the  other  effusion,  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  century — if  its  atti- 
tude wrere  not  so  favorite  a  one,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
feel  that  some  of  Britton's  charm  did  lie  in  his  natural  and 
simple  existence.     But  I  can  think  it  only  a  conventional 
attitude.     The  Eighteenth  Century  took  every  opportunity 
to  pretend  disdain  for  sophistication  and  pomp,   while   it 
continued  to  indulge  in  all  the  magnificence  it  could  manage. 
This  verse,  too,  was  composed  for  a  picture  by  Woolaston — 
a  charming  custom   which   we   have  done  ill  to  lose.     It 
seems  that  Woolaston  had  never  seen  Britton  in  his  smock 
before  that  day  he  called  him  in;  he  was  apparently  delight- 
ed, for  he  asked  leave  to  take  his  portrait  in  this  dress.    The 
painting,  showing  the  honest  man  with  his  coal-measure, 
now  hangs  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.     Here  is  the 
poem: 

"Though  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  Peace  and  arts  unpurchas'd  dwell; 
Well  pleas'd  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 
And  Music  warbled  in  her  sweetest  strain, 
Cvllenius  so,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove. 
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Came  willing  guests  to  poor  Philemon's  grove. 

Let  useless  pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find 

So  low  a  station,  such  a  liberal  mind." 
Altogether,  one  sees,  Britton  had  seized  the  popular  imagin- 
ation. 

Rather  pathetically,  one  catches  the  most  charming 
tone  of  the  XVIII  century  in  saying  that  the  'Musical  Small- 
coale  Man'  came  to  his  death  through  a  trick  of  'The  Talk- 
ing Black-Smith's'.  But  it  is  a  tragic  affair,  as  all  practical 
jokes  must  be  when  their  lightness  turns  fatal.  A  Middle- 
sex magistrate,  Robe  by  name,  brought  this  Honeyman  to 
one  of  Britton's  musical  evenings.  The  smith  was  a  ventri- 
loquist from  Leicester  Square,  somewhat  the  talk  of  the 
town ;  and  knowing  Britton's  susceptibility,  they  resolved  to 
make  a  little  fun.  A  celestial  voice,  apparently  coming 
through  the  roof,  announced  to  Britton  that  unless  he  fell 
immediately  upon  his  knees  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
he  would  die  in  a  few  hours.  Terrified  beyond  wisdom,  the 
poor  small-coale  man  did  so.  But  he  was  not  reassured  by 
his  temporary  continuance,  the  shock  was  too  great,  and 
within  a  fewT  days  he  was  dead.  I  think  I  have  hardly  ever 
felt  so  sad  as  at  this  perfectly  unnecessary  snuffing  of  a 
friendly  character.  One  is  happy,  however,  to  read  that 
there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  his  funeral,  great 
people  and  fashionable  people  were  there.  The  XVIII  cen- 
tury loved  funerals,  of  course,  and  made  the  most  of  them. 
But  duchesses  do  not  ordinarily  attend  the  last  services  for 
coal-peddlers. 

When  I  began  this  investigation,  I  half  believed  that 
in  the  end  I  should  find  Thomas  Britton  a  myth.  I  had  a 
certain  impression  of  Eighteenth  Century  Society,  and  it 
seemed  no  medium  for  this  romantic  and  fictitious  person. 
But  nothing  that  exists  is  illogical,  only  our  partial  eye 
finds  it  so.  In  considering  the  past  one's  most  difficult  prob- 
lem is  to  find  a  formula  large  enough  to  include  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies.  They  enjoyed  Britton  because  he 
was  unusual ;  they  respected  his  ability  and  became  attached 
to  his  personality,  but  he  was  never  an  oddity  beyond  im- 
agination. He  was  one  of  the  improbable  possibilities  of 
life,  they  followed  his  doings  as  naturally  as  one  would  a 
good  story.  Their  particular  kind  of  democracy,  for  which 
class-distinction  was  so  obvious  as  to  be  disregarded,  made 
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him  a  social  possibility.  Bui  of  course  Britton  ^^  as  more 
than  a  faery-tale  person;  what  is  much  harder  to  understand, 
he  was  human.  This  is  the  wonder  of  him,  which,  to  really 
appreciate  him,  we  must  remember.  It  would  take  a  Shake- 
speare to  present  the  individuality  and  the  humanity  of  this 
character;  their  is  possibility  of  a  portrait  to  transport  one 
by  its  beauty,  and  yet,  with  its  romance  and  spectacular  end. 
to  charm  sturdy  Elizabethans  from  their  bear-baiting. 


THE  RESERVOIR 
Priscilla  Paine 


They  came  to  a  place  where  the  fish  were  fine, 

So  each  lay  down  on  the  front  of  his  spine, 

And  hung  a  head  out  into  the  air 

To  watch  what  was  going  on  down  there. 

A  pink  bug  squatted  to  drink  his  fill, 

While  his  brown  friend  lolled  on  a  rock  window-sill; 

The  sea-snake  looped  up  his  tail  as  he  swam. 

And  the  ants  carried  crackers  home  for  jam ; 

A  lizard  bumped  bubbles  while  swimming  up  hill 

And  tickled  a  minnow  right  under  the  gill; 

The  poor  pink  bug  got  his  nose  all  wet, 

But  soon  climbed  out  and  is  climbing  yet. 

The  pollywogs  sat  in  a  single  file, 

Arranging  their  tails  in  a  neat  little  pile; 

A  raft  of  a  twig  went  sailing  by, 

Merrily  bearing  a  sight-seeing  fly; 

The  snake  crocheted  his  tail  with  his  nose 

When  a  dragon-fly  swooped  to  cool  his  toes — 

So  they  hung  and  hung  in  a  dizzy  stare, 

Such  a  number  of  things  were  happening  there. 
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THE  SINGING  FROG 

Catherine  Johnson 


a  FROG  once  lived  in  a  cranberry  bog  and  all  day  long 
he  drowsed  in  the  cool,  green,  mushy  slime.  But 
when  night  came  he  lifted  up  his  voice  to  the  evening 
stars  and  sang  with  a  note  that  was  sweeter  than  the  sweet- 
est flute  and  clear  as  the  evening  breeze.  He  sang  so  sweet- 
ly that  the  cranberries  stirred  their  little  red  heads  and  the 
stars  shook  down  their  golden  dust  to  float  in  the  cool, 
green  slime. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  troop  of  dune-fairies 
came  down  to  the  cranberry  bog  in  the  warm  autumn  dark- 
ness to  dance  among  the  star-dust.  They  were  dressed  all 
in  shimmering  green  and  the  violet  of  wild  sweet  peas.  The 
gentlemen  fairies  wore  petal-caps  of  yellow  marshmallow 
flower  gathered  in  the  summer  sun,  and  the  lady  fairies  wore 
the  tiniest  blossoms  of  late  September  goldenrod  in  their 
hair.  When  they  danced  their  robes  fluttered  like  the  whis- 
per of  wind  among  the  long,  swaying  dune-grass.  The 
gentleman  fairies  carried  cushions  of  grey  reindeer-moss  for 
the  lady-fairies,  because  the  bog  was  damp,  and  they  each 
carried  a  great  purple  pansy  for  music.  Because,  as  you 
know,  when  the  heart  of  a  pansy  is  carefully  opened,  there 
sits  a  very  old  man  on  a  velvet  chair  playing  a  pollen  flute, 
and  the  music  of  a  flute  is  the  only  true  music  for  a  fairy 
dance. 

The  dune-fairies  came  to  the  cranberry  bog  and  care- 
fully opened  the  purple  pansies  and  then  they  began  to 
dance  in  the  star-dust.  Fairies  love  to  dance  in  star-dust 
more  than  anything  else  and  they  will  go  miles  to  find  it. 
But  the  frog  sang  sweeter  and  clearer  than  the  clearest  flute, 
and  although  the  old  men  in  the  pansies  puffed  and  blew  with 
all  their  might  and  main  until  their  cheeks  became  as  round 
and  red  as  cranberries,  not  a  single  note  could  be  heard.  And 
all  because  the  frog  sang  on  so  loudly  and  sweetly  that  the 
sound  drowned  out  all  else. 
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Then  there  was  consternation  among  the  fairies.  "For 

how,"  said  one,  "Can  we  (lance  in  the  star-dust   to  any  mu- 
sic hut  our  own?" 

"And  how,"  said  another,  "Can  we  dance  to  OUT  own 
music  when  the  frog  sings  so  loudly  that  we  can't  hear  it?" 

"Mr.  Frog,"  said  a  third,  "Wont  yon  stop  singing  jus! 
for  tonight?"  But  the  frog  answered  never  a  word  and 
only  sang  more  loudly  and  clearly  than  before,  and  the  old 
men  in  the  pansies  puffed  and  hlew  with  all  their  might  hut 
not  a  note  could  be  heard. 

"1  have  a  clever  idea,"  said  the  first  fairy,  "I  I'  we  cannot 
stop  him  by  force  (and  we  can't  because  he  is  so  big)  per- 
haps we  could  stop  him  by  strategy."  Then  he  plucked  a 
round  red  cranberry.  "This,"  said  the  first  fairy,  "Will  stop 
his  singing  so  rudely."  And  so  when  the  frog  opened  his 
mouth  to  sing  a  clear,  high  note  the  fairies  took  the  red 
cranberry  and  plop!     they  dropped  it  in. 

"Kerchunk,"  said  the  frog,  "Kerchunk,  kerchunk!"  for 
that  was  all  he  could  say  with  the  cranberry  in  his  throat. 
And  such  a  harsh,  ugly,  rasping  croak  was  it  that  the  fairies 
all  covered  their  ears  and  cried  "Hush!"  But  the  frog  never 
stopped  croaking  even  though  the  stars  heard  and  stopped 
shaking  down  their  golden  dust.  Then  all  the  fairies  picked 
up  their  pansies  and  their  cushions  and  ran  back  to  the 
dunes. 

And  this  is  why,  on  warm  autumn  evenings  a  bog  is 
always  as  dark  as  night  and  you  can  hear  the  frog  croaking, 
"Kerchunk,  kerchunk"  in  the  cool,  green  slime.  And  all 
because  he  has  fast  in  his  throat  a  bright  red  cranberry. 
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JOHN  HARVEY,  ESQ. 
Jean  Douglass 


HE  summer  days  are  long  and  leisurely  in  Lucerne, 
where  the  lake  ripples  blue,  cupped  in  a  rim  of  moun- 
tains as  changeful  as  sun  and  cloud,  unsurpassed  in 

iness  and  dignity.  Under  the  low-arched  chestnut  trees 
that  form  an  almost  impenetrable  roof  over  the  walk  that 
winds  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  all  nations  meet.  Smart 
Americans  in  faultless  sport  clothes  and  a  brisk  air,  Swiss 
peasants,  rough  as  rock  and  brown  as  soil,  and  dressed  in 
gay  rags,  who  go  singing  along  the  roads,  pausing  by  the 
lake  to  rest  and  yodel,  small-heeled,  dainty  Frenchmen,  high- 
browed,  stiff  haired  Germans all  nationalities  meeting  in 

cosmopolitan  congeniality. 

Just  at  tea  time  one  day  in  late  July,  John  Harvey  was 
strolling  under  the  chestnuts,  head  thrown  back,  cane  swing- 
ing, as  he  scanned  the  passers-by  with  an  interested  glance. 
He  was  meticulously  dressed  and  radiated  prosperity;  any- 
one would  have  singled  him  out  as  the  most  desirable  type 
of  American  business  man  of  wealth.  But  anyone  could  not 
have  discerned  that  in  the  gray  eyes  under  those  straight 
brows  was  the  gleam  of  a  search.  John  Harvey  was  look- 
ing for  Romance.  That  very  morning  wrhen  Fredericks  had 
helped  him  into  his  broad-shouldered  coat  and  had  handed 
him  his  practical  gray  gloves  and  crisp  straw  hat,  he  had 
caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  himself  in  the  mirror,  with 
Fredericks  smiling  whiskeredly  over  his  shoulder,  and  the 
surprising  thought  had  sprung  to  him — "God,  this  is  unin- 
teresting. Always  the  same — Fredericks  and  gray  gloves 
and  dinner  at  one."  He  had  been  startled  at  himself — had 
turned  and  walked  quickly  to  the  window.  Below  him,  the 
lake  sparkled  a  delicious  blue,  the  little  cream-colored  houses 
on  the  other  side  leaned  cosily  together  as  if  whispering,  and 
the  mountains  rose  dazzling  white  in  the  morning  sun.  The 
click  of  busy  voices  floated  up  to  him,  the  air  blew  freshly, 
and  all  at  once,  John  Harvev  had  wanted  Romance — not 
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that  he  said  the  word  to  himself  I  doubt  ii'  it  occurred  to 
him.  Fredericks,  merely,  folding  a  pile  of  white  square 
handkerchiefs,  raised  surprised  eyebrows,  when  Harvey, 
turning  to  leave  the  room,  remarked  energetically,  "I  am 
going  to  find  something  interesting,  Fredericks  by  Georgi 
if  I'm  not!"  As  John  Harvey  was  an  American  and  a  busi- 
ness man  to  his  finger  tips,  there  were  at  least  two  good 
guarantees  for  the  delivery  of  goods  desired. 

So  now.  John  Harvey  was  swinging  his  cane  as  he  slow- 
ly paced  the  walk,  waiting  for  Romance.  Suddenly,  a  look 
of  surprised  recognition  crossed  over  his  pleasant  face.  He 
swept  off  his  hat  and  stepped  forward  with  outstretched 
hand.  Mrs.  Jenkinson  of  New  York!  Indeed,  Mrs.  Jen- 
kinson  was  delighted!  Fancy  meeting  Mr.  Harvey,  and  in 
Lucerne  of  all  places!  How  was  Helen  Harvey  since  her 
marriage,  and  when  was  she  moving  to  New  London,  and 
wasn't  Lucerne  the  most  picturesque  place?  Then  Mrs. 
Jenkinson  startled  Mr.  Harvey  by  hailing  someone  en- 
thusiastically over  his  shoulder.  John  Harvey  swung 
around.     Enter  Interest  and  Romance. 

She  was  introduced  as  Miss  Margaret  Deans,  but  Mrs. 
Jenkinson  called  her  Peg.  John  made  an  enthusiastic  men- 
tal note  as  he  indifferently  pulled  the  fingers  of  his  soft  gray 
gloves:  "little,  pert,  big  eyes,  freckles,  mouth  too  large,  hair 
straight,— but  style!"  Peg  did  have  style  and  a  lilting  mu- 
sical voice.  She  was  exclaiming  now  and  her  eyes  were 
mischievous.  "Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  1  am  being  so 
naughty.  I  promised  to  meet  Mary  at  the  National  at  four, 
and  its  almost  five  now!  But  when  you  meet  people  you 
simply  have  to  talk  to,"  she  flashed  a  smile  at  John,  "how 
can  you  be  on  time?"  John's  one  cardinal  sin  was  prompt- 
ness, but  he  failed  to  remember  that  then.  Instead  he  asked 
if  he  might  walk  with  her  to  the  hotel,  as  he  was  going  that 
way.  (A  slight  change  in  direction  in  the  cause  of  Rom- 
ance.) Mrs.  Jenkinson  was  amused  and  left  them  with  more 
chatter.    They  turned  together  to  the  hotel. 

Peg,  laughing  up  at  John  Harvey  told  him  she  was 
with  her  aunt  "wandering  over  Europe."  "We  never  plan, 
you  know,"  she  explained,  "That  is  so  boring!  We  just 
come  and  go  when  we  feel  like  it.  And  we  have  the  awfullest 
time,  even  arriving,  because  you  see,  Mr.  Harvey,"  her 
tone  confided,  "neither  of  us  can  possibly  be  on  time.     I 
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know  it's  a  terrible  fault  but  I  can't  seem  to  conquer  it,  try 
as  1  do — and  I  do  try,  Mr.  Harvey!"  John  was  sure  that 
she  did.  "Now  today,  for  example,"  she  went  on,  "I  was 
just  going  to  be  there  at  four,  and  then  I  met  you  and  Mrs. 
Jenkinson — well,  it  was  impossible."  John,  remembering 
that  he  had  met  her  at  exactly  quarter  to  five,  assured  her 
glibly,  "I  am  sure  no  one  really  objects,  Miss  Dean,  when 
you  have  such  excellent  reasons!"  She  laughed  and  appre- 
ciated him  with  a  swift  smile.  What  fine  white  teeth  she 
had,  John  thought. 

At  the  door  of  the  National,  where  an  irate  if  polite 
friend  met  Peg,  John  said  goodbye  with  a  promise  to  call 
for  her  after  dinner  for  a  stroll  on  the  promenade.  Romance 
was  fast  entwining  John  Harvey,  although  he  was  as  yet 
unaware  of  its  tentacles.  He  went  back  to  his  hotel  to  shave, 
to  order  his  tuxedo  pressed  and  to  intimidate  the  meticu- 
lous Fredericks  by  the  great  number  of  cigarettes  he  smoked, 
as  he  sat  in  his  window  looking  over  the  lake.  John  Har- 
vey has  just  discovered  how  blue  the  water  was,  how  fra- 
grant the  air  from  the  Swiss  mountains. 

Sitting  at  tea,  Peg  told  Mary  Brook  about  John  Har- 
vey, "He's  such  a  satisfactory  looking  person — everything 
just  right  about  him!  Don't  you  think  so,  dear?"  She  bit 
into  a  white-frosted  cake  and  went  on,  munching,  "I  love 
practical  men!  Attraction  of  opposites — and,  Mary,  he 
might  teach  me  to  be  on  time  if  he  was  very  severe.  Oh 
auntie  would  be  so  thankful."  Mary  was  amused.  "In- 
corrigible Peg!  You'll  never  be  taught — though  it  really 
does  get  rather  trying,  dear,  to  always  have  to  be  waiting  for 
you.  John  Harvey  is  said  to  be  the  catch  of  Newborough, 
you  know.  I've  heard  of  him  through  Ed,  who  knows  him 
in  a  business  way.  Very  wealthy,  very  practical,  very  agree- 
able." "Delightful!"  Peg  sipped  her  tea,  "I  must  capture 
him.  I  am  sure  he  is  the  man  of  my  dreams — the  Man  who 
is  On  Time — and  could  make  me  be !  John  Harvew  would, 
wouldn't  he,  Mary  dear?"     "Yes,"  replied  Mary. 

Peg  and  John  Harvey  walked  together  that  night  and 
many  nights  afterwards.  They  took  all-day  trips  on  the 
little  white  steamer  that  puffed  up  the  lake,  they  played  golf 
on  Deitscheberg,  they  rode  through  the  sunset  valley  in  a 
creaking  black  buggy  for  tea  at  a  distant  inn.  Every  experi- 
ence was  an  adventure,  or  at  least  John  Harvey  found  it  so, 
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for  no  matter  whal  they  decided,  ii  was  certain  that  they 
would  neither  start  when  they  had  planned  nor  return  on 
time.  Peg  was  delightfully  erratic  and  laughingly  apolo- 
getic. John's  regularity  of  life  was  rudely  and  charmingly 
upset — he  dined  at  nine  instead  of  at  seven,  he  rose  at  eleven 
instead  of  at  eight,  or  even  at  twelve  on  some  occasions. 
Fredericks  was  startled,  unreasonably  disturbed,  John  Har- 
vey told  him  brusquely,  as  he  pulled  at  his  striped  tie  before 
the  mirror.  Fredericks  retired  with  expressive  shrugs.  He 
was  completely  confounded. 

It  happened  that  John  once  remarked  to  Peg  upon  his 
altered  mode  of  living.  "You've  changed  everything,"  he 
told  her  a  little  hesitatingly.  "I  used  to  he  so  sure  of  every- 
thing that  I  had  a  set  time  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
now  I  don't  even  know  what  hour  it  is!"  Privately  he  was 
continually  astounded  at  his  behavior — he  could  not  under- 
stand it.  She  had  laughed  and  patted  his  hand,  "Do  you 
mind,  my  dear?  I  guess  it's  because  I'm  never  on  time. 
That's  my  greatest,  blackest  sin,  you  know!"  Suddenly. 
John's  sense  of  order  had  rushed  back  on  him  and  he  had  re- 
plied "Yes,  that's  true.  It  is  a  bit  upsetting,  Peg,  but  I  don't 
suppose  you  can  help  it."  She  breathed  softly,  "I'm  sorry 
John,  I  do  try,  you  know — I  really  do."  And  they  had 
laughed  at  her  wistful  tone. 

Later,  as  Peg  lay  in  bed  she  thought  of  the  conversa- 
tion. "Perhaps  he  really  does  object  and  doesn't  want  to 
say  so,"  she  pondered  tucking  her  hand  under  her  cheek, 
"Perhaps  he's  just  too  nice.  And  here  I  was  planning  to 
have  him  reform  me — and  instead  I  am  reforming  him.  I'm 
missing  the  chance  of  my  lifetime!"  Suddenly,  John's  or- 
derly way  of  life  flashed  before  her,  she  felt  his  routine,  his 
practical  orderliness  as  if  it  were  in  her  own  body,  and  with  a 
start  she  realized  how  greatly  their  comradeship  must  have 
changed  him.  "He'll  revert  to  type  soon."  she  mused,  "and 
then — "  All  at  once  she  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  "I'll  begin 
tomorrow,"  she  resolved — "but  it  really  won't  be  half  as 
interesting,"  she  added  reflectively. 

Peg  did  begin  tomorrow.  They  were  to  meet  at  eleven 
for  a  golf  game.  At  exactly  two  minutes  before  the  hour, 
she  stepped  from  the  elevator,  golf  bag  in  hand  and  looked 
around  her.  People  writing,  people  reading,  people  talking, 
but  no  John.    She  sank  into  a  chair  to  wait.    Five,  ten  min- 
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utes  passed — then  fifteen.  Her  foot  was  tapping  impa- 
tiently, when  John  Harvey  strolled  in  the  door.  At  the 
sight  of  her  waiting  there  he  stopped  in  utter  astonishment. 
She  sat  smiling  joyfully.  "Great  heavens.  Peg,"  he  hurried 
up  to  her,  "You  ready!  What's  the  matter?"  Her  triumph 
was  complete.  "I  was  here  at  two  minutes  of  eleven,"  she 
annnounced  triumphantly.  He  picked  up  her  bag  and  took 
her  arm.    "Well,  you  are  a  minx,"  was  his  dry  comment. 

He  won  the  golf  game,  and  they  lunched  on  the  high 
terrace  of  the  golf  club.  Mentally,  John  Harvey  admitted 
a  vague  uneasiness,  for  this  was  to  be  a  crucial  day.  In  his 
practical  way,  not  yet  lost  to  him,  he  planned  to  ask  Peg  to 
marry  him  that  night.  As  she  chattered  on  about  golf  and 
Mary  and  the  mountains,  he  watched  her  keenly,  noted  her 
animation,  her  charm,  and  felt  the  need  of  her  voice.  Yes — 
tonight. 

He  left  her  at  the  hotel  with  a  gay  promise  to  meet  at 
five  for  tea.  Peg,  valiantly  delighted  with  the  success  of 
her  morning's  experiment,  descended  the  long  stairs  at  pre- 
cisely five.  She  had  let  herself  sense  an  expectancy  in  John's 
manner  at  lunch — he  was  completely  convinced  of  her  worth 
now — now  that  she  could  be  on  time.  That  had  been  the 
one  thing  between  them.  How  stupid  of  her  not  to  have 
known  that  before.  She  saw  herself  meeting  John  at  exactly 
the  right  minute — on  through  year  after  year.  The  novelty 
of  the  idea  had  made  her  stop  dressing  to  hug  herself  in 
congratulation. 

John  Harvey  did  not  appear  until  five-thirty.  Then 
he  actually  apologized,  when  he  could  master  his  astonish- 
ment well  anough  to  speak.  Peg  silenced  him  with  author- 
ity new-found.  "Don't  be  foolish,  John.  I've  just  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  on  time.  Aren't  you  proud  of  me?"  He 
looked  at  her  hard,  at  her  laughing  mouth,  her  freckles  and 
her  deep-lashed  eyes  and  he  wanted  to  kiss  her.  "Lord. 
Peg,"  he  said,  "I  don't  get  you,  but  you're  all  right,  darling." 
But  he  was  vaguely  disturbed  and  watched  her  with  intent- 
ness  as  they  took  tea  on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel.  "Peg." 
he  finally  said,  "why  on  earth  did  you  suddenly  decide  to  be 
on  time?"  "Oh  because!"  she  answered  specifically.  He 
shook  his  smooth  head,  and  his  eyebrows  met  in  puzzlement. 
"You  upset  me — I  don't  get  you  at  all.  You  never  could 
before!"  "Oh  John,"  she  told  him,  "I  just  decided  to  because 
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1  know  you  n  ally  would  like  me  to  be.    Y<>u  do,  don'1  you  i 
"Her  question  was  eager,  radiant.     "Oh  yes,"  he  assured 
her  emphatically,  "it's  great,   Peg."     Bu1   John   I  Ian 
mind  was  leaping,  and  the  astounding  though!  came  to  him 

— suppose  Peg  were  to  become  practical,  regular  as  lie  u as 
or  had  been?     Spasmodically  he  tightened  liis  grip  on  the 
hand  of  Romance.     "Why  are  you  crumpling  your  toast 
like  that,  John?"    Peg's  voice  demanded. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  outdoor  concert  thai  had  followed 
dinner  that  evening,  it  began  to  rain.  Quickly  the  audieno 
departed,  scarfs  over  heads,  collars  turned  up.  John  fol- 
lowed Peg  into  the  hotel,  fiercely  biting  his  lips.  Raining — 
now  his  plan  would  be  upset  and  they  would  have  to  sil 
inside  and  play  bridge  or  talk  to  a  lot  of  nincompoops!  And 
then  he  could  not  ask  her  till  tomorrow — damn!  Hut  Peg 
was  unexpectedly  ingenious — "Let's  walk  in  the  rain."  she 
suggested.  "I  love  to  feel  it  trickling  down  my  nose — it 
makes  me  feel  so  elemental." 

They  walked,  wrapped  up  in  long  eoats.  The  chest- 
nut trees  making  a  solid  arch  overhead,  admitting  only  a 
drizzle  of  the  downpour,  the  water  splashed  pleasantly  be- 
neath their  feet,  the  air  was  moist  and  fresh  against  their 
faces.  With  Peg's  arm  in  his,  John  forgot  the  havoc  being 
done  to  his  gray  Stetson,  and  concentrated  on  the  brown 
wisp  of  hair  that  escaped  from  under  her  hat  at  his  shoulder. 
They  stopped  at  the  rail  that  ended  the  walk  and  leaned  to- 
gether on  it.  The  darkness  shut  them  in,  the  rain  pattered 
softly.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Peg  gave  a  little 
excited  shiver.     Finally  John  spoke. 

"Well,  Peg?" 

"Well,  John?" 

"I  guess  you  know  what  I  want  to  say — "  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  words  seemed  to  catch  in  his  throat. 

"No,  what — Mr.  Harvey?"  Her  voice  mocked  imper- 
tinently, and  she  laughed  up  at  him  with  her  eyes,  although 
her  mouth  was  serious. 

John  Harvey  forgot  to  answer.  "We'll  be  married  in 
September,"  he  told  her  left  ear  when  he  had  kissed  her. 

She  nestled  against  him  and  her  head  nodded  against 
his  wet  lapel.  Then  suddenly,  John  held  her  off  from  him, 
and  shook  her  gently. 
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"On  one  condition,"  he  said  severely. 
"What?"  her  freckles  were  astonished. 
"That  you  don't  try  to  be  on  time!" 
With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  slipped  her  arms  around  his 
neck.    "All  right,  I'll  promise — if  you  insist/'  she  said. 


TO  A  QUAKER 
Elizabeth  M.  Bacon 


Friend,  if  thee  owns  that  willow  tree 

Go  out  and  stop  its  revelry. 

It's  standing  naked  in  the  grass, 

Blowing  with  indecency; 

Its  gold  will  bring  disgrace  on  thee 

Should  any  see  it  as  they  pass. 

It's  shining  there  below  the  hill, 

Yellow  bright  as  daffodil, 

Using  the  duck  pond  for  a  glass. 

It  leans  inviting  to  the  wind, 

Thee'd  think  it  didn't  know  it  sinned. 

It  whispers  to  the  grass! 

Go  out  and  stop  its  revelry 

Friend,  if  thee  owns  that  willow  tree. 
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THE  PICNIC 
Maby  Eh  Smith 


6HLLEN  pressed  her  1'aee  against  the  screen  which  WBM 
a  half- visible  wall  for  the  long  front  porch.    She  knew 
that  her  nose  and  chin  were  finely  checked  in  black,  but 
she  did  not  care — she  was  watching  things.    She  watched  a 

robin  lift  a  curling  worm  from  the  nasturtium  bed;  lie 
hopped  with  it  to  the  edge  of  the  grass  and  suddenly,  with- 
out any  preparation,  made  a  flapping  noise  and  flew  toward 
a  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  his  body  a  diminishing 
blot  on  the  pale,  black  eheeked  sky. 

She  watched  a  large  squirrel,  a  rude  vandal  of  a  fellow, 
scrape  his  headlong  way  down  the  ragged  trunk  of  an  oak 
tree  and  bite  two  acorns  out  of  the  earth  beneath  it;  and 
then,  with  cheeks  bulging  scramble  back  up  the  tree  as  if  he 
were  doing  an  obstacle  race. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  few  moments  after  that  and 
Ellen  grew  impatient.  She  looked  at  her  father,  sitting 
stiffly  at  the  other  end  of  the  porch,  talking  to  Miss  Hind. 

"Fa— ther-r-r!"  she  called.  "Aren't  you  almost  ready 
to  go  on  the  picnic?    I've  been  waiting  and  waiting." 

"In  a  little  while,  Ellen,"  came  a  quiet,  sad  voice  from 
his  end  of  the  porch. 

It  reminded  her,  his  voice,  that  she  was  forgetting. 
Only  a  week  since  her  mother  had  died,  and  for  the  time  that 
she  was  watching  through  the  screen  she  had  forgotten.  She 
scolded  herself  for  letting  the  memory  of  that  dimly  beauti- 
ful, blue-shadowed  face  slip  away  into  an  unused  cobwebby 
chamber  of  her  mind.  Determinedly  she  brought  it  back, 
but  in  a  second  it  fled  again  to  its  hiding-place  while  Ellen 
thought  happily  of  the  cozy  picnic  she  and  her  father  were 
to  have  together.  It  would  be  very  soon  now.  Miss  Hind 
could  not  stay  there  much  longer.  But  they  were  still  talk- 
ing. 

Words  filtered  through  the  sunny  air  to  her  ears. 

"Then  }rou  think  she  knew?"  Miss  Hind  was  saying. 

"I  think  not,"  answered  her  father,  "But  she  would 
never  have  told  me  if  she  had." 
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"It  seems  less  fair  to  her  now,"  murmredMiss  Hind. 
'She  was  so  proud  then — it  was  easier  to  defy  her."  Ellen 
thought,  her  voice  is  low  and  sorrowful  like  an  organ.  But 
as  she  looked,  the  sunlight  touched  Miss  Hind's  long,  golden 
throat  and  her  golden  hair,  and  she  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in 
a  shining  powdery  veil.  Beside  her,  Ellen's  father  was  a 
piece  of  grey  statuary — mournful  and  never  moving. 

"Nothing  seems  fair  now,"  he  said  slowly  and  mono- 
tonously. "It's  different  since  she's  gone.  I  never  knew  she 
was  in  my  mind  so  much.  Now  that  she's  dead  there's  a 
vacant  place  where  my  thoughts  of  her  used  to  be.  It^s  a 
big  place  and  not  you  or  any  one  else  could  fill  it.  I've  got 
to  put  my  memories  there,  and  my  duty  to  her  love." 

Miss  Hind  nodded  her  beautiful,  shining  head.  He 
did  not  stop. 

"You've  made  my  happiness,  but  she  made  my  life. 
For  ten  years  she's  dominated  even  my  love  for  you.  Al- 
ways above  the  thought  of  your  beauty  was  the  thought  of 
her  pain.    It's  too  late  now  to  — " 

The  words  were  muffled  drumbeats  and  Ellen  did  hot 
understand  them.  Dreamily  she  looked  out  through  the 
screen.  The  robin  had  come  back  and  was  peering  through 
the  grass  for  his  dessert.  The  branches  of  the  oak-tree  shook 
and  she  knew  that  the  squirrel  was  taking  his  constitutional. 
She  yawned.  There  was  a  movement  on  the  other  end  of 
the  porch.     Ellen  rushed  to  her  father. 

"Oh,  father,"  she  cried  in  joy  and  relief,  "Now  can  we 
go  on  our  picnic?" 

A  WISH  FOR  ST.  THYLBERT 
Pkiscilla  Paine 


You  must  be  kept  entire — 

So  I  shall  be  a  ring  around  you 

Like  the  mist  about  the  moon ; 

I  shall  circle  thinly  as  a  veil, 

Leaving  that  rim  of  space  between  us 

Which  we  shall  love  for  holding  us  remotely  close ; 

The  earth  may  see  a  shadow  on  your  face 

When  you  will  turn  to  it  a  quarter  view  of  light, 

But  I  shall  tilt  and  travel  with  your  noon, 

Keeping  you  always  clear  and  full, 

As  is  your  crystal  wish. 
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EDITORIAL 


Like  the  other  undergraduates  who  try  to  write  we  of 
the  Board  read  the  Senior  Issue  with  special  interest,  to 
learn  what  we  may  of  our  own  trade  before  1028  disappears. 
Perhaps  one  year,  or  two  or  even  three  make  little  difference 
in  us  superficially.  Vet  these  seniors  have  received  practice 
and  training  that  make  them  more  sure  of  their  style  than 
we  are;  they  show  an  enviable  savior-faire,  in  their  happier 
moments,  with  words.  So  we  mull  over  the  pages  of  the 
June  issue,  half  hopeful  and  half  moody,  wondering  how 
I  hey  do  it. 

At  their  best,  they  have  begun  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  experiment  among  attitudes  and  mannerisms,  styles  and 
forms.  They  try  now  to  find  their  ideas  naked  and  clean. 
They  write  what  they  feel,  rather  than  what  they  think  they 
ought  to  feel.  Their  medium  has  been  chosen  as  the  simplest 
form  to  contain  the  ideas;  so  that  they  intelligently  seek  a 
cork  to  fit  their  bottle  rather  than  a  bottle  for  their  cork. 
The  glass  of  the  bottle  must  be  as  clear  and  transparent  as 
possible;  not  flawed,  or  decorated  with  painted  designs. 
They  try  hard  now  to  seem  not  to  struggle  with  sentences. 
The  finest  work  has  a  very  thin  film  only  between  its  mean- 
ing and  its  rendition. 

Undergraduate  work  suffers  because  undergraduates 
yield  to  embarrassment.  We  dislike  being  caught  at  senti- 
mentality; and  we  dread  being  obvious.  The  former  mis- 
take leads  to  a  baldness  which  is  defiant;  the  latter  makes 
us  prune  our  poor  efforts  till  they  are  too  slight  to  stand 
alone;  or  it  clouds  them  with  the  fuzz  of  mystery.  Seniors 
have  begun  to  avoid  embarrassment.  Is  it  because  they  are 
now  the  lords  of  this  little  corner? 
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Seniors  have  learned  to  drain  a  subject  of  its  full  value, 
with  the  scholarliness  gained  from  full  reports  or  long  pa- 
pers for  classes.  They  show  us  that,  beyond  the  essential 
taste  for  letters  in  their  own  beauty,  much  excellence  in 
writing  may  be  found  in  thoroughness  rather  than  mere 
trifling.  When  we  learn  that,  we  have  swallowed  a  bitter 
pill ;  because  we  would  prefer  Genius  rather  than  Work  for 
a  load-star.  Seniors  have  already  taken  their  medicine;  per- 
haps this  accounts  for  their  bright  accomplishment. 

Vet,  after  all,  when  we  read  the  June  Monthly  we  see 
forms  and  attempts  not  so  very  unlike  those  we  use.  Why 
did  they  not  find  new  fields,  to  lead  us  in  their  last  work? 
Such  questions  are  cruel.  Seniors  must  work  for  finals; 
specially  the  Special  Honors  seniors;  and  they  have  some- 
times turned  back  rather  than  forward  for  work  to  give 
Monthly.  If  in  reading  we  come  upon  older  forms  that  we 
ourselves  worked  on  this  year,  we  find  reminders  from  them 
of  what  they  have  done  before  they  graduated;  sometimes, 
a  year,  or  even  two  significant  years  ago.  They  excelled 
then;  and  their  intimate  efforts  serve  to  leave  a  trial  for  us 
to  trace  later.  There  are  other  new  pieces  for  us  to  turn  to. 
But  we  must  not  expect  of  Senior  Issue  any  great  in- 
novations. Rather  it  is  a  reminder  from  those  who  can  best 
remind  us,  of  a  progress  which  if  we  are  lucky  we  may 
immitate. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


IN  THE  BEGINNING 
Nobman  Douglas     John  Day  Company,  New  York,  L928 


One  had  supposed  that  Norman  Douglas  was  dead,  and 
that  South  Wind,  peer  and  pioneer  of  "sophisticate"  novels, 

was  the  last  delicately  indelicate,  casually  erudite,  volume 
to  issue  from  his  talented  pen.  Published  in  1915,  Soul!/ 
Wind,  like  several  other  novels  of  the  first  rank — notably 
Somerset  Maugham's  Of  Human  Bondage — was  swamped 
by  the  feverish  tide  of  war-time  fiction.  Only  recently  has 
it  elevated  its  author  to  the  level  of  distinction  which  he  has 
merited  most  of  this  century,  for  scholarly  and  literary  work 
alike.  Now,  after  years  of  silence,  Douglas  has  written  /// 
the  Beginning.  It  is  not  a  better  honk  than  South  Wind 
critics  would  not  ask  that.  But  it  is  a  different  type  of  book, 
easier  to  read,  lighter  and  smoother,  written  with  rare  per- 
fection. In  the  Beginning  bids  fair  to  he  read  as  widely  as 
any  self-respecting  novelist  would  desire  to  have  his  hooks 
read.  Perhaps  it  will  even  he  banned  in  Massachusetts,  ful- 
filling the  prophesies  of  three  well-known  publishing  firms 
(including  the  ever-conservative  Harcourt  Brace)  which  in- 
fused the  script.  John  Day  finally  published  it  in  a  form  as 
amusing  and  artistic  as  the  matter  of  the  hook  itself. 

In  the  Beginning  is  a  novel  of  the  days  when  the  world 
was  young,  or' at  least  adolescent.  Gods  quarrel  in  heaven 
and  philander  on  earth.  Half-gods  complicate  the  lives  of 
uncomprehending  mortals  and  well-meaning  divinities.  Tin 
survivors  of  the  ancient  race  of  satyrs  instruct  chosen  tribes 
of  humanity  in  the  manners  and  amenities  of  a  civilization 
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that  divine  jealousy  struck  dead.  A  half -god  weds  a  half- 
goddess,  his  daughter  unbeknownst — "for  the  ways  of  half- 
gods  are  strange" — and  improves  the  disposition  of  the 
Great  Father  by  building  him  a  temple.  Cults  arise  and 
fall,  demons  are  imprisoned  and  released,  wars  are  waged, 
and  banquets  are  held  in  heaven. 

"They  lived  up  there  in  a  golden  content" — these  gods 
— "deathless  and  not  passionless,  answerable  to  none,  ready 
to  laugh  at  anything,  and  thriving  on  the  fear  and  flattery 
of  mortals.  Theirs  was  the  prerogative  of  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment, a  state  of  affairs  which  would  have  become  wearisome 
to  the  happiest  of  men,  even  in  those  olden  days  before  the 
Great  Father,  in  his  wisdom,  damned  them  with  the  curse 
of  satiety,  of  which  the  gods  knew  nothing  ...  It  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  tempered  the  harsh  decree  with  a  permission 
to  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  and,  though  know- 
ing it  to  be  the  same,  to  call  it  each  time  by  a  different  name, 
wherefrom  they  extracted  a  few  sad  grains  of  pleasure." 

Mournful  mortals  are  these,  god-  and  demon- ridden, 
simply  resigned,  eternally  propitiating.  They  learned  "mod- 
eration in  a  bitter  school — from  the  immoderation  of  these, 
their  masters."  Some  live  in  a  state  of  weary  primordial 
savagery,  untaught  by  god  or  stayr.  Others,  like  the  Colo- 
cynthians,  have  learned  the  crafts  of  the  wise  horned  ones. 
They  trip  about  in  silver-tipped  shoes  and  long  pink  gowns, 
admiring  themselves  and  complaining  of  the  earthquakes 
visited  upon  them  by  the  malicious  Earth-God,  O-Boum, 
the  Clatterer.  North  of  the  sacred  mountains,  Linus  and 
Symira,  "offspring  of  tender  dalliance  between  Heaven  and 
earth",  establish  a  kingdom  and  invent  institutions  to  gratify 
their  demi-divine  fancies.  Meanwhile  the  gods  laugh,  in- 
trigue, pervert,  destroy. 

There  are  characters  in  In  the  Beginning  as  unforget- 
table as  Count  Caloveglia  and  Miss  Wilberforce  in  South 
Wind.  Aroudi  is  a  charming  demon,  Haunter  of  Outskirts, 
"the  wild  one,  the  enemy  of  crops  and  ordered  ways;  he  sows 
thistles  overnight."  Derco,  the  fish-goddess  of  Eskion  loses 
her  worshippers  when  she  inadvertently  mislays  her  divine 
virginity.  Fatuta  is  Mistress  of  the  House  of  Doves  where 
the  Sixty  Nine  Pleasant  Ones  dwell.  The  Nameless  One, 
ruler  of  the  Colocynthians,  sits  in  a  cave,  continually  con- 
templating and  absorbing  no  nourishment,  according  to  sup- 
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position  except   thai  which  is  exhaled  by  the  sacred  white 
Tarbinjoram  blossoms. 

The  writing  of  imaginative  mythologies  is  hardlj  a  nev 
note  in  literature.  Douglas  has  affinities  w  ith  w  rib  rs  as  n  - 
mote  as  Rabelais,  as  recent  as  Cabell.  Bui  he  is  exc<  ption- 
ally  aimless  and  singularly  charming.  Someone  has  said, 
"There  is  realism  and  there  is  romanticism  and  there  is 
Norman  Douglas"— curious  praise,  perhaps,  bul  illustrative 
of  the  impossibility  of  classifying  his  work.  A  satirical 
Savour  pervades  these  pages,  satire  so  unfocused  .-is  to  \x 
innocuous,  hut  so  indulgent  as  to  disintegrate  one's  sense  of 
values.  Douglas  is  like  the  ever-blowing  sirocco  in  South 
Wind" — he  gently  wafts  away  the  moral  and  social  stand- 
ards of  his  readers,  and  amuses  them  as  one  might  amuse  a 
satyr — or  a  half-god.  His  satire  has  no  venom,  no  satiric 
purposefulness.  He  neither  carries  on  a  subterranean  in- 
trigue against  the  censors,  after  the  fashion  of  Cabell,  nor 
flaunts  his  salaciousness,  as  Aldous  Huxley  has  been  known 
to  do.  There  is  no  symbolism,  no  undercurrent  of  meaning. 
All  is  mildly  sardonic  appealing  alike  to  one's  sense  of  hu- 
mour and  to  one's  sense  of  beauty,  hi  the  Beginning  will 
provoke  half -smiles,  not  laughter  or  leers.  It  savours  of  a 
rich  maturity.  Sixty  years  of  travel,  research,  varied  occu- 
pation and  experiences  only  to  he  guessed  at.  have  touched 
Norman  Douglas'  style  with  a  facile  grace,  his  humour  with 
pertinency  and  mellowness.  As  the  "few  well-chosen  words" 
on  the  jacket  point  out,  his  new  hook  is  "gay  and  wise  and 
skeptical,  at  once  idyllic  and  urbane."  In  the  Beginning  is 
the  froth  of  a  literary  life  of  distinction. 

Elizabeth  \V.  Newman. 


POEMS  IX  PRAISE  OF  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING 
Samuel  Hoffenstein  Boni  and  Liveright,  l!)'J<s 


If  you  like  Dorothy  Parker,  you  will  like  Samuel  Hof- 
fenstein even  better;  and  if  you  don't  like  Dorothy  Parker 
at  all,  you  will  still  like  Samuel  Hoffenstein.     The  afore- 
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mentioned  lady  herself  has  graciously  abdicated  in  favor  of 
this  new  writer  of  light  but  pithy  verse.  He  has  surpassed 
her,  whose  satirical  wit,  easy  foolery  and  slangy  scoffing 
humor  have  made  "Enough  Rope",  a  necessity  in  every 
home. 

To  be  sure  they  are  cut  from  the  same  piece  of  cloth 
yet  the  Hoffenstein  material  is  richer.  There  is  more  verve 
there,  more  scintillation,  more  mordant  humor,  a  more  deep- 
ly rooted  cynicism — yet  strangely,  it  is  all  combined  with 
the  Parker  insight  and  tenderness.  Mr.  Hoffenstein  has  no 
reverence  for  anything — for  the  things  sacred  to  the  public 
of  Edgar  A.  Guest,  for  God,  for  the  great  American  insti- 
tutions or  for  the  sentiments  and  emotions  which  are  sup- 
posedly universal  and  hence  Institutionary.  His  scoffing 
good  natured  lullabies  are  hilarious  examples  of  the  later, 
his  poem  on  the  infinite  variety  of  this  world  is  an  irreverant 
bitterly  amusing  reply  to  the  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  and 
Bruce  Bartons  who  keep  on  rejoicing  that  "living  is  a  per- 
fect gem." 

Like  his  confrere  Dorothy  Parker,  Mr.  Hoffenstein  has 
a  rare  gift  for  selecting  titles.  "Poems  in  Praise  of  Practic- 
ally Nothin"  is  provocative  in  itself,  but  is  barely  indicative 
of  the  piquancy  to  be  found  in  the  headings  of  each  group 
of  poems.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  author's  humor.  His  cynicism  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
him,  glossed  over  by  a  wit  which  changes  shades  as  rapidly 
as  a  akeidoscops.  He  is  at  once  gleeful  and  sardonic,  witty 
and  kindly  humorous.  There  are  flashes  of  real  poetry  which 
occur  at  too  infrequent  intervals.  One  feels  that  Hoffen- 
stein would  make  a  poet  like  the  author  of  "Satires  of  Cir- 
cumstance" should  he  attempt  it. 

It  is  impossible,  without  constant  quotations  to  show 
the  gusto  of  these  poems.  The  parodies  are  both  dexterous 
and  pertinent.  The  lighter  verses  are  often  the  Charlie 
Chaplin  type  of  humor,  that  which  brings  tears  to  your 
eyes  although  you  are  holding  your  sides  with  laughter. 

It  is  impossible,  without  constant  quotations,  to  show 
on  her  guest-room  table.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  per- 
fect dentist  let  him  replace  his  Ladies  Home  Journals  and 
Church  Monthlies  with  several  copies  of  these  poems.  It 
is  the  type  of  thing  which  makes  you  start  the  day  right — 
and  if  you  haven't  had  to  lend  it — the  kind  of  thing  which 
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will  make  you  end  your  day  with  a  nice  warm  feeling  deep 
down  inside. 

Julia  B.  Caldwell, 


"CHRONICLES  OF  CLOVIS" 
Saki,  (II.  II.  Muneo)  Viking  Press,  L928 


The  work  of  Saki  has  regaled  English  readers  since  its 
first  appearance  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  Westminster  (Ga- 
zette and  other  papers,  later  in  collected  forms.  Saki,  (H. 
H.  Munro)  was  killed  in  the  war  and  an  American  edition 
is  now  being  sponsored  by  some  of  his  friends,  including 
A.  A.  Milne,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Maurice  Baring.  II.  Nevin- 
son,  and  several  others.  The  ''Chronicles  of  Clovis"  is  a  typi- 
cal volume  of  the  collection  of  very  short  stories.  The  sketches 
here  are  more  or  less  unified  by  the  appearance  throughout 
them  of  one  group  of  characters,  over  whom,  as  the  name 
implies,  Clovis  Sangrail  is  the  presiding  genius.  From  his 
fertile  brain  come  marvelous  schemes  to  enliven  the  exist- 
ence of  his  friends  and  enemies,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
his  selection  of  his  own  step-father  and  his  provision  of  an 
Unrest-cure  for  a  too  peaceful  couple  observed  in  the  train. 
Clovis,  eighteen  year  old  man-of-the-world  is  a  delightful 
person  whose  cold  blooded  inventiveness  and  cynical  sophis- 
tication is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conventional  pranks  of 
his  contemporaries,  Stalky  or  Stover.  Saki's  satire  is  aimed 
not  only  against  the  fiction  schoolboy  but  against  the  Bar- 
oness, Bertie  von  Tahn  and  the  rest,  the  entire  circle  in 
which  Clovis  moves,  its  games,  conversations,  love  a  Hairs 
and  appetites,  with  an  occasional  excursion  into  the  world 
affairs  to  comment  on  such  matters  as  the  "purr'  in  a  peace 
conference.  The  satire  is  entirely  successful  because  while 
the  author  may  be  biting  and  even  bitter,  he  never  loses  his 
detachment  or  his  humor.  Now  and  then,  his  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  is  given  full  rein  and  one  result  is  the  account  of 
the  tragic  adventures  of  a  gentleman  who  bore  on  his  back 
the  last  work  of  a  famous  artist  in  tatooing.  presented  on 
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his  death,  to  the  city  of  Bergamo.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
two  or  three  brief  sketches  dealing  with  a  supernatural  power 
of  animals,  which  demonstrate  forcibly  the  author's  versa- 
tility and  his  ability  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  dread  and 
horror  as  well  as  one  of  pleasure  and  laughter. 

Whether  the  charm  of  his  work  depends  on  Saki's  ori- 
ginality or  his  British  fondness  for  understatement  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  It  may  be  the  readers  delight  in  the  bon  mots 
he  coins  so  easily  remarking  that  "She  is  so  fond  of  talking 
of  certain  pictures  as  growing  on  one  as  though  they  were 
a  sort  of  fungus,"  and  that  "death  would  be  enormously  be- 
coming" to  an  unpopular  guest.  Perhaps  it  is  that  brevity 
and  an  element  of  surprise  is  the  soul  of  his  writ.  Whatever 
his  secret  may  be,  it  marks  this  volume  as  the  brilliant  work 
of  genius  in  the  field  of  gorgeous  humor. 

Alice  Hesslein. 


THE  UNBEARABLE  BASSINGTON 

Saki  (H.  II.  Munroe)  Viking  Press,  1928 


The  reprinting  of  the  works  of  "Saki",  or  H.  H.  Mun- 
ro,  has  for  the  first  time  widely  introduced  to  American 
readers  an  author  too  little  known.  The  career  of  Saki 
brought  briefly  to  a  close  by  his  death  in  the  World  War 
should  not  remain  unrecognized  in  its  distinction  nor  un- 
mourned  in  its  unfulfillment. 

"The  Unbearable  Bassington",  a  novel  of  London  so- 
ciety, is  a  carefully  artistic  etching  of  character.  Comus 
himself  cannot  be  entirely  reconciled  with  "unbearable." 
He  was  adorable  rather,  and  one  could  wish  for  the  word 
impossible.  Saki's  extraordinary  aptitude  for  names  is  here 
reversed;  satyr-like  impiety,  satyr-like  charm  and  ruthless- 
ness  are  fitted  to  the  pagan  "Comus",  not  the  name  fitted, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bluebottle  Merla  Blattington,  to  the 
character.  And  in  Comus  there  is  subtly  drawn  the  elusive 
trait  of  Pan  or  of  Bacchus  in  accord  with  a  later  touch, 
startlingly  effective,  of  the  supernatural. 
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Sharp  differentiation  of  character  is  achieved  partic- 
ularly in  the  card   table  seems  at  Serena  Golackly's,  nmir 

subtly  in  the  terrace  scene  between  Blaine,  Courtenay  and 
Comus, — that  scene  remembered  strikingly  as  the  incident 

of  the  silver  bread-and-butter  dish. 

The  casual  introduction  of  many  people  in  no  way  con- 
fuses but  rather  sharpens  this  differentiation.  Colonel 
Springfield  and  the  eleven  dead  pigeons,  the  gossipy  little 

St.  Michael,  the  Keriway  who  had  created  fairyland  but 
could  not  live  in  it — these  are  characters  drawn  cleverly  at 
a  simple  stroke,  no  less  successfully  than  the  chary  round- 
ing of  those  who  hold  the  foreground.     Franseca  alone  i^ 

done  less  concretely,  perhaps,  in  her  boredom.  She  is  done 
by  negations,  herself  positive. 

Brilliance  of  conversation  here  achieves  extraordinary 
success,  particularly  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  art. 
Many  writers  can  put  remarks  that  are  witty,  sparkling, 
brilliant  into  the  mouths  of  their  characters;  not  many 
writers  can  abstract  themselves  from  those  remarks  making 
them  for  each  individual  peculiarly  his  own.  Also,  be  it 
said,  there  is  no  humor  more  entertaining  than  that  of  un- 
derstatement, or  more  delightfully  English. 

The  style  is  light  and  apparently  superficial.  Yet  it 
slips  over  without  effort  perceptions  that  are  deeper,  obser- 
vations that  are  keen  and  much  that  is  profound.  The  un- 
derlying tragedy  may  be  without  moral  or  remedy,  hut  it 
cannot  be  read  without  pity. 

Catherine  Johnson. 


Sjotel  Knttljamptmt 

INVITES  YOUR 
PATRONAGE 

Luncheon   85c  Dinner  $1.50 

Entertain  in  our  Private  Dining  Rooms 


CraftsSrown  Silk 
Shop 

171  Main  Street        Draper  Hotel  Bldg. 

Plain  and  Novelty  Silks 
Wool  Flannels 

Agents  for 
Barnes,  Inc.,  Dyers  and  Cleaners 


GOOD  ADVICE 

You    can    serve    grown-ups    or 
I  children  a  no  more  healthful  food  than 

Downy  Flake  Doughnuts 

DOWNY  FLAKES 

DOUGHNUT   SHOPPE 

169  Main  St.  Northampton 


The  Mary  Marguerite 
Fudge  Cake 

Send  us   your  order   and  any  date 
We'll    send   you   a   loaf   of   our   famous 

fudge    cake. 
To  be  had  only,  now  make  no  mistake, 
At  the  Mary  Marguerite  Tea  Room. 

21  State  Street 


MMtM    sraesrr        p**o**s  ta&rw 

KortKampton  y  Mass, 

College  Lamp  Repairing 

Small  Radios  for 
College  use. 


Book  Collecting  is  now 

College  Sport 

Old  Books  and  Prints 
from  England 


The  Hampshire  Bookshop 


FLOWERS 


THE  NEW  HALL 

TEA  AND  LUNCHEON 

BALCONY 

Is  Different  and  Delightful 
and  everything  is  Delicious. 

Third    Floor 

Charles  Hall,  Inc. 

THE  HALL  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of 

Goldwasser's 


Masonic  Street  Market 

The  Quality  Meat  Store 

TEL.   173 
18    MASONIC    ST. 


GRADUATION 


Lovely  shoes  to  add  charm  to 
dainty  frocks.  To  complete  the 
graduation  costume  are  shoes 
which  are  certain  to  delight  Miss 
Graduate.  Chiffon  hosiery — plain 
or  clox  to  harmonize. 


Fleming's 

BOOT  SHOP 

189  Main  Street 


Boston  Fruit  Store 


The   Pioneer  Fruit   House   of 
Northampton 


Robert  M.  Warnock 


247  MAIN  ST. 


STATIONERY 
GIFTS 
LEATHER  GOODS 


Oil  Permanent  Wave 

Leaves   the   hair   soft   and   fluffy 
and   does   not   make   it  brittle. 

Do  you  want  a  permanent  wave  that 
looks  like   a   marcel? 

Or  a   soft   round   curl? 
You    can    have    either,    and    as   large    a 

wave  as  you  desire  at 


BELANGER'S 


277   Main    St. 


Tel  688-W 


Higgins 


HILL   BROTHERS 

Dry  Goods 
Rugs 

and 
Draperies 

Schultz 

Beauty  Specialist 

Twenty  Years  of  Knowing  How 
223    Main    Street 


Phone   567 


Up  one  flight 


FRANK  BROTHERS 

Btfth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

Between  47 Us  and  48*  Streets,  New  Yo»k 


MODISH    SIMPLICITY 


The  Green  Dragon! 


229   Main   Street 


Gifts  of  Distinction 


Card  Engraving  and 
Die  Stamping 

Done  with   neatness  and   dispatch. 
Let    us    make    a    die    for    you. 

BRIDGMAN  &  LYMAN 

108    MAIN    ST. 


HU<5aUuttt'0 

Beparttttettt 

fctore 


PLYMOUTH  INN 
TEAROOM 

IX)CATED    IN 
PLYMOUTH  INN 

"AT  THE  GATES  OF 
SMITH  COLLEGE" 

DINNER  MUSIC 
EVERY  WEEKEND 


MRS.    M.    A.   T.    SCHOENECK,    Mgr. 
MARGARET  DENNY  '27,  Ass't  Mgr. 


Nestle  Permanent  Waving 


FINGER 
WAVING 

MARCELING 


Plymouth  Beauty  Shop 


TEL.    2275 
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Your    eyes 
and     your 


on 


Arc     our 

exclusive 
study 


O.  T.  DEWHURST 

Optometrists — Opticians 
201    Main    St.  Northampton 
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The 


Fireside  Tea  Room   ' 
and  Gift  Shop 


16    ARNOLD    AVENUE 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


PHONE  2937-W 


THE 
NEW    HOTEL    GARAGE 

Storage,  Washing,  Supplies 

Stephen   S.   Sullivan  Phone  3060 

OPP.    HOTEL    NORTHAMPTON 


THOMAS  F.  FLEMING 


THE    SHOE   SHOP 

Exceedingly  Smart  Models 

of 

— and  moderate  prices — 

Painstaking,    Courteous    Service 


12  CRAFTS  AVENUE 


When  you  think  of  Spring 
You  think  of  Silk 

When  you  think  of  Silk 

You  think  of  Threshers. 

In  those  four  lines  is  a  whole  story  of  Style, 

of  value  received,  of  time-tested  quality 


Silks  and  Hosiery 


Thresher  Brothers 


Incorporated 


19  Temple  Place 


41   West   Street 


ERIC    STAHLBERG 


Plan   with   us   to   have   your 

FURNITURE   UPHOLSTERING 

Slip   Covers  and   Cushions 

done    during    vacation 

VISIT   OUR   SAMPLE   ROOM 

CHILSON'S 
UPHOLSTERY  SHOP      I 


34  Center  St. 


Tel.  1822 


Paddock  Tailoring  Co. 


FRENCH    PLEATING 

21  MASONIC  ST. 


Cleaners  and  Dyers 


FURRIRft 

NORTHAMPTON 


LA  SALLE  &  TAFT 


